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ENDOWMENT OF THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CLERGY. 


A! a Meeting of the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE of the BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION, held October 2nd, 1848, the following Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 


I. That it being highly probable that a measure for the En- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Priesthood of Ireland will be 
submitted to Parliament during the next Session, this Com- 
mittee, anxious to prevent any extension of the system of 
supporting religion from State resources, will hold themselves 
prepared to offer to any such measure their most earnest and 
uncompromising hostility. 

II. That, in the judgment of this Committee, the support by 
the State of the ministry of religivus instruction and ordinances 
is manifestly inequitable, unless all her Majesty's subjects are 
admitted to an equal participation in the supposed benefit; 
that the exclusion of Roman Catholics cannot, therefore, be 
successfully defended ; that the development of this principle 
cannot stop short of the payment by the State of the teachers of 
all religious creeds, however diverse aud conflicting; that such 
a result would be highly dangerous to civil liberty—would de- 
grade religion into an instrument of State-craft—would cast 
public contempt on the distinction between truth and error— 
and would strike at the heart of all religious independence, 
activity, and enterprise. 

III. That there is nothing to justify, even in appearanee, the 
support of this wider application of an unsound and pernicious 

ninciple, by men professedly anxious for the real wellfare of le- 
and; that the measure, far from having been demanded by the 
Iriah people, will, in all probability, be received by them with 
strong and well-merited suspicion; that it will do nothing w 
ameliorate their social wretchedness—nothing to develop their 
national resources—notlhing to shield them from the oppression 
of which they justly — nothing even permanently to 
conciliate popular good-will; that its immediate effect, if not 
the intention of its advocates, will be the preservation, in its in- 
tegrity, of the Protestant Church Establishment, admitted by 
all parties to be an unparalleled and grievous anomaly, and the 
strengthening of powers and privileges inimical! to social pros- 
perity; that in place of doing justice to Ireland,” it will merely 
throw a veil over glaring wrongs; and, instead of promoting the 
well-being of the whole people, will prolong the ascendency of 
a narrow section, to whose neglect of duty the present miseries 
ef Ireland may be mainly traced. 

IV. That, as a preparatory step towards inciting and directing 
an effective opposition to the contemplated measure, so soon as 
it shal] be announced, communications on the subject be forth- 
with forwarded to the friends of the Aseociation throughout the 
kingdom, and that the co-operation of others, agreeing in the 
general principles already set forth, be also respectfully invited. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 


Secretary. 


W HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand. 


TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) October 5, JAMES JOHN 
GARTH WILKINSON, Esg., will deliver the LAST of a 
COURSE of THREE LECTURES on the “PILYSICS of 
HUMAN NATURE.” To commence at EIGHT o’Clock. 

Admission.— Members free on producing their Tickets, with 


the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their Friends at Sixpence 
each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 


189, Strand, Oot. 3, 1848. r. BERLYN, Secretary. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


FIRST-RATE MASTER is immediately 
. WANTED for CARRS-LANE BOYS’ DAY SCHOOL, 
in connexion with the pg ee under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. J. Angell James, Birmingham. 
The School, containing 240 Boys, must be conducted on the 
most approved systems, and efficiency in Teaching Drawing 
and Singing is indispensable. 


Applications, addressed to the Committee, to be sent to Mr. 
Hupson, Bookseller, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a SINGLE or MARRIED MAN, 
as GROOM and GARDENER, and to make himself 
generally useful. Liberal wages to a good servant. Address, 


post paid, to“ B. D., Jack's Coffee-house, Mark-lane,” stating 
age, condition, and wages. 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA! CHOLERA! 


PATENT BED FEATHER ALKALI WASH- 
ING FACTORY, 14, KINGSGATE-STREET, HOL- 
BORN. Ladies should be careful to have their Beds, Mattresses, 
e., freed from ALL THE IMPURITIES long using engenders, and 
be prepared against the coming pestilence. 
THE EXPENSE IS TRIFLING. 


The advantages have surprised 1087 families, who have had one 
do seventy each purified, and are all loud in its praise. 
CERTIFICATE. 

I have sent three heavy beds to undergo this patent process, 
they have been returned full, dry, and fit for use, the surplus 
making a fourth exceilent bed. Having recommended all my 
personal friends, Il regard the same deserving general Trg 
and adoption. “ANDREW URE, u. b., R.F.8.” 

CHARLES HERRING, Parenter. 


tee 


RELFE'S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, im- 


=~ proved by the Desiccating Company's process, DAVI- 
SON and SYMINGTON Patentees, on a perfectly novel plan, 
the nut being roasted by hot air, thereby preserving the fine 
flavour and highly nutritive quality of the cocoa in its fullest 
extent, and effectually eradicating all those grosser oily par- 
cles which have rendered the use of it objectionable to persons 
of weak digestion, The purity and superiority of this most 
extraordinar preparation has already secured for it a most ex- 
tensive and ad ma sale among the homeopathic public, 
being strongly recommended by the most eminent of the faculty 
t® persons of delicate health as far superior to any yet offered 
to those who desire an economical and agreeable beverage for 
the breakfast, luncheon, or tea table.—Prepared and sold by 
JOHN RELFE, No, 4, Gracechurch-street. 


— — 


er ISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 
For Mutual Life Assurance, with these peculiar advantages :— 


1. The most moderate rates of premium. 
2. Whole Profits divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 


Annual Premiums per £100, with whole Profits. 
Age | 2 | 3 | & | # | H& | DW | 
£115 8] 1 18 0/21 6/26 10/2 149;359;417)5 111 


Reports, tables, and every information may be had of the 
Secretaries. 


Edinburgh Office: 14, St. Audrew's-square. 
Loudon Office, 12, Moorgate-street. 
WILLIAM OWEN HARRIS, Agent and Secretary. 


PATENT DESICCATED COFFEE. 
OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 


to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded in 
making arrangements with the PATENT DESICCATING 
COMPANY (Davison and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is perfectly novel, being effected entirely 
by hot air; and has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
article both in colour, strength, and quality, preserving purity, 
richness of flavour, and all its aromatic qualities, whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the ordinary pro- 
dess invariably arises. It is recommended by the most eminent 
of the faculty, as being especially adapted to persons of weak 
digestive organs. 

TESTIMONIALS, 
“Apothecaries Hall, 
“Mesers. Davison and Symington, 

Gentlemen, —I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved process, left with me, to a careful chemical 
examination, and nud it Ww be free from the strong, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily prepared, so 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtless, also its injurious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the same time that it possesses 
all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. Itis also much 
more evenly roasted throughout its substance, and I consider a 

ery great improvement on the old process. 
remain, gentiemen, yours respectfully, 
„R. WARRINGTON, Chemical Operator.” 


“5, Old Burlington-street. 
„Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the coffee which you 

sent me, prepared according to your invention, and I am of 

opinion that it is softer, is better favoured, and is better suited 

to persons whose digestive organs are weak; and hence, that it 

is more wholesome than coffee which is roasted in the usual 

way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 

“| am, dear sir, yours truly, 

“To R. Davison, Esq. JAMES COPLAND. M.D.” 


—— — 


FURNITURE AND LOORKING-GLASSES. 
TAE extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 


Establishment, for tweuty-five years, for all articles a 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords a certain 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best worn 
manship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniform 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glassea 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and Bed 
ding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the wants or 
elegances of Household Economy, offered on terms with whici 
none but first-rate houses can successfully compete. 


Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, b 
any party who may be desirous to make special centract for any 
requisites fur the commencement or completion of Housekeep- 
ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and 
respectability. 


PRESENT TARIFF, 


E 8. d £ 8. d. 

Solid rose wood chairs, French polished. 015 O ea. to! 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto ...... „„ 42 © O .. 410 O 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar ..... „ 4106 0 „ £1 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather) ce see ee tee 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 110 .. 1 8 0 
Roclalag chairs, in leather, spring 

stuffed... .cceceeees TYTITTITT TTT „„ 9 O00... 8S O 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, epring stuffed, in morocco, 

on patent castors „6 0 0 0 bee © 0 „„ BM 0 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair. 215 0 . 315 0 
Mahogany loo tables, French polished. 211 0 , 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars .....eeeesees $10 0 . 48 0 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft., carved ....... - 3 8 0 . 310 0 
4 ft. carved mahogany sideboard, wit! 

drawers and four Joors, cellarets and 

trays, complete, French polished....., 412 0 . 515 0 
Mahogany dining tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves, and castors...... 3 12 6 5 5 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

poles, sacking orlath bottoms, polished 4 0 0 ,., 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round... 6 6 0 .. 715 6 
3-feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, mar- 

ble LOPS cocccccccesceces e r 
Dressing tables, en suite Ne 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers in 

centres es see 60e 810 0 . 15 0 0 
3ſt. mahogany or japanned chest of 

GFAWETS cccccecccccccecs eg ges eee „2 58 0 . 2 15 0 
Chamber chairs, with cane or willow seat 0 3 0 0 5 0 
Chi: ney glasses, in gilt frames, 30 by 18 

SOG tr Oe Ole oc cbaceese sete 90 6 00 600 Ie. dit @ 
Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 ft. Gin. ...... . m@ eee 3 or 


„„ Shipping and Country Orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions,— 
December, 1847. 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pavemeut, Fins- 
bury, London, to whom it is requested, as a favour, that all 


letters may be addressed in full, 


8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY.—No. 8. 


HE LEADING TEA, COFFEE, and 

COLONIAL ESTABLISHMENT.—At the Tea Sales, 
just concluded, comprising twenty thousand packages, 
prices have been maintained for the best descriptions 
of Black Tea, the finest kinds realizing la, IId. per Ib., 
which, with the duty added of 2s. 2}d., costs the dealer 
de. IId. r lb.; whilst Congou of the ordinary class only 
fetched 74d. to 8d. per lb. ‘The previous information of di- 
minished shipments of Tea from China to this country, amount- 
ing to several million pounds, is confirmed by the present 
Overland Mail, the letters by which state that the quality of the 
forthcoming supply is much inferior to previous years, and that 
the quantity of really fine will be much less than usual. We 
especially submit the following facts with reference to Tea, for 
the guidance of families and large consumers—viz., its unprece- 
dentedly low price—the greatly diminishedimportation—and its 
increased consumption —these are circumstances which, should 
the trade of the country improve, and confidence be restored, 
must tend to higher rates. We therefore again, as in previous 
circulars, urge that advantage should be taken of the present 


period, 
BLACK ‘TEAS. 

s. d. 
THE BEST BLACK TEA imported...... 4 4 
THE BEST LAPSANG SOUC HONG. 4 4 
THE BEST ASSAM SOUCHONG ...... 44 
FINEST CONGOU imported 4 9 
FINE CONGOU, Pekoe flavour .......... 3 6 
STRONG CONGOU, Souchong kind...... 3 2 
Good Useful Congou ..ccceccccccceceecee 2 1W 


GREEN TEAS. 

THE BEST GUNPOWDER TEA ...... 5 8 
THE BEST OUCHAIN, or Young Hyson 5 6 
THE BEST HYSON, finest imported 
Very fine Gunpowder 
Fine Bright do... cccccccecceeeceeeenececenweees 
Middling to good dw o 
Ordinary do. . 
Superfine Hyson ........ 22 2 ee 
Very Choice do — eee 
Fine Hyson, recommended 
oo leaf Hyon oe ccceeeces — TTT tity 3 
fery fine Young HYsOownn . . 
Middling to good do....... 4 
Ordinary do.. 3 
Fine to very finest imperial sae %% 4 
Middling to good do „ % Tire 
2 
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Hyson kind, flne —— sees 
Good Twankay . 


— 


COFFEE. 

Pricet are lower than at any former period.— The expensive 
and useless processes which are daily brought before the 
notice of the public, solely for the purpose of extracting 
higher rates than the consumer ought to pay, induce us to 
refer those who know what genuine Collee is to the prices 
of a beverage, the cost of which in bond of nearly every 
description is one-third less than at this period last year. 
Our extensive Coffee trade throughout the kingdom is a gua- 
rantee to the public that we should not hazard these remarks if 
we were not in a position to prove their correctness :— 


Per lb. Per lb. 

s. d. s. d. 

Fine roasted Ceylon Coffee .... . @ 10 | In its raw state 0 8 
Fine roasted Plantation.......... 0 11 ditto 0 9 
Finest roasted Plantation I 3 ditto 9 11 
Finest roasted Java Coffee 1 3 ditto 1 0 
Fine roasted Costa Rica ........ 1 4 ditto 8 
Fine Mocha Coſſ eee 2 10 ditto 1 1 
The choicest old Mocha 1 6 ditto 13 


The above are all roasted on the best and most economical 
principle, and consumers will effect a saving of ten to twenty 


per cent. 
SPICES. 
s. d. 
MACB ...+..+.Fimest ...... sss eee ee 808% OS 
Second quality, good.......... 5 6 
NutTmeas ....Batavia...... esse esos 5 6 te 53. 10d, 
Ditto, finest picked ....... 9% © GS 
CLoves ...... Amboyna, good to five....... - 1 6 to 2a, 2d. 
Bencoolen, finest t 2 6 
CINNAMON... Fine „ 4 4 
PS pchedcdbcossooccotecs 58 0 
Second quality 5 4 0 
Short and Wall 29 
Gases a co „ 0e eee 90006 6 000 0% 6 60 bee 11 
Mixev SPICE OGeau ine „ 29 
Perren ......Black heavy be %ĩ - 
eee 66 1600865 1 0 
1 1 2 
EAE co dtonceccacececcoccooce 1 2 
Cayenne, in btls. 4d., Sd., & 1s., or 28. 2d. per lb, 
PIMENTO...... Finest ....... pedesadebeceese 5 
Giga . Jamaica, finest scraped ...... 2 
EE ree 1 6 to 28. Od. 
Unbleached, finest............ 20 
eee 3 to 84. 
DEY Ses. ong 000008060068 10 to ls. 4d. 
eee ese eee 6, d., and Is, 


Terms, cash on delivery of goods. To parties residing in the 
country, if accompanying their orders with a respectable refe- 
rence, a remittance on receipt of the goods will be satisfactory. 


PHILLIPS and CO.’S, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM-8TREET, CiTYy.—No. 8. 


— — 


OALS.—COCKERELL and CO., (late Beard 
Co.) quote from the Coal Exchange Registry (publiched 
by authority of the Corporation) that during the month of Ju y 
last 284,296 tons of coals were brought into London, — 0 
this large quantity only 61,586 tone were best coals; from 
whence the inference is clear, and the faet undeniable, that 
although the great majority of consumers order best cop, Sete 
few families obtain them. C. and Co, continue to dea only in 
best coal, viz.—Stewart's, IIetton's, Lambton s. Hlaawell'’s, and 
Hartlepool, to which their trade has been confined for the last 
15 years. Present cash 2 24s. per ton.—P URFLEET- 
WHALF , EARL-STRAET, BLACKFRIARS, 


Oorozgs 4, } The Noncontormtst. 


(1848, 
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IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS ! 


AMUEL, BROTHERS, TAILORS and OUTFITTERS, 29, LUDGA invite attention 


to New B West I Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, 
Fa eng om rns Set Pee Gonase tengo he Wend. TOBE? Reigns quit d Bias 
every year. 


SAMUEL, BROTH 
beg 


anxiety for the comfort of those gre about to quit their native land, 
an —2 feature to their exten and well-known Establishment, 29, 


t for Emigrants. : 
—~ — of the as each is bound by un rule of 
er good alio 
2 ow two 8 area pe to Ir. Mag as 
he will be com e to th ts, 


> ad contribute ti 
w 
ben 


stock of for the same money. 
The following list of articles and prices will, it is hoped, convince an enterprising public of what has been above asserted :— 


EMIGRANT’S OUTFITS FOR £4. AN OUTFIT FOR 4&7 10s. AN OUTFIT FOR £12. 

One Over Coat. Ons Superior Cloth Dress Coat. 

One Superior Cloth Frock Coat. 

Two Fancy Veste. 

One ditto, with Sleeves. 

One Black Cloth Trousers. 
Jacket. 


One Beaverteen 

One ditto lined warm. ' 

One ditto Trousers ditto. 

One Fancy diito. 
Frock. 


with a 
they have 


1577 K 


12 
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One Chest Lock. 


. Aserasors.—“ It cannot be too strongly impressed as s general rule, that the more abundant 
the stock of Clothing each person can afford to take, the better for his health, comfort, and prosperity.” 


GF Odserve the address SAMUEL, BROTHERS, Tailors, Qutfitters, Woollen Drapers, Ko., 29, Ludgate Hill, two doors from 
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169 TUNES FOR ONE SHILLING. 
N OVELLO'S 169 PSALM and HYMN TUNES, containing proper Melodies for all the various 
with 


Metres, proper Indexes, &., in a bold Music Type, in 18mo size; being the Treble Part (| or O) of the fol- 
lowing popular tunes, the whole for One via. 
METRE. Broomegrove St. Olave’s Deptford ‘Ts 
All Sainte Broomfield —— METRE. St. Paul's Dunkirk Pm. 
Bt. Bizantium Angels’ Hymn eter’s Easter Hymn 7s 
Aynhoe Cambridge New Anglesea Eaton & 
Bradley Church Aurora Redemption 70 
m n Con 8t. Benedict Richmond Geneva 8s 7s 4& 
Cranbrook St. David's omnes | Hart’s 7s 
— Pr — 1 * Helmsley 2 Ta 4 
St. Matthias rome —ͤ˖ L 5 
Mount Ephraim gt. George chester New Simeon's | Harwich r. u. 
h China Tooley-street Hotham 7s 4 
Peckham St. Gregory Creation, New Jubilee 6s Gs 
Leuben Ha weis Daventry Wareham 
Shirlaad — ml Derby Winchester New Jerusalem & 
Button In N Ge Gs 4s 
Sil ver-street Irish Pordintoriles. PECULIAR METRE. 
— y Jerusalem Aaron 7s Luther’s Hyma P.M. 
wr ad x 
Horsley 
Hundredth Psalm 
Job 
7 Jude's 
Leeds 
Madan’s 
St. Mark’s 
. | Martin’s Lane | 
3 — 
j , 
New Court 
New Sabbath | 


Bos ton 
* de * 
nnn 
VOCAL SOORB (H) is printed the same size (18mo) of these same 169 Psalm and Hymn 
use 


ose who prefer following all the parts; and the price of this is only FOUR SHILLINGS for the | cof 


C MPLETE COLLECTION. 324 Pages 

+6 * 

unn ee eS See sing without accompaniment; but in order to 

IT{SE ORGAN SCORE (Q), with the Vocal Parts over it, printed in larger ize for the use of the 
Musio-deak. The separate Organ Part arranged by CENT NOVELLO, Price 5s. 


n order to provide for every contingency, there is an Edition of these 169 Psalm and H Tunes for the use of Chapels 
where the singing is confined to the children or Treble hetzen and for this parpose is printed 


AN ARRANGEMENT for ONE, TWO, or THREE TREBLE VOICES, the Harmonies so 


contrived, that the Organ of G is th accompaniment. 
Vocal Score for One, Two oe Times 5 Kas (N 18mo size 9 4a. 
The Air, or First Treble (I or G „ . 3 
The Second Treble rr „ee e „ ls. 
The Third Treble (Q) ù „eee eee Sees Is, 
THIS Collection of 169 PSALM and HYMN TUNES has been the result of a careful selection 
made for use of the Choir of Chapel, and much s has been bestowed upon the harmonizsafion, so as 
n ä y maintaining easy, flowing, and melodious inner parts, to raise the character 
The amount printing and given for the price , it is believed, has not been equalled by any other ' 
f this of : th g ANTITY would recommendation 
4 be IAA TY but a small in the present QUALITY 


; and it is, therefore, hoped that this book will be found on all accounts 
BY FAB THE CHEAPEST PSALMODY YET PRINTED. 


Also, just published (the various Editions to correspoud with the above), 


OVELLO’S SURREY CHAPEL MUSIC, which contains, in addition to the 169 Psalm and 
N. > — I A — — — Pieces (or Anthems), Chaunts, Introductory Sentences, &c., for the use of the 
At Anchor laid, remote from home Avon | He dies! the friend of sinners dies Easter | Sinner, Oh why so thoughtless Sheffield 


Adam, our father Emanuel | Holy, and just The Sinner’s only plea | Vital 
At crane sep e he ig 
u 


Beyond the glittering starry skies Poland 8 own hou 
Betore Jehovah's awful throne Denmark| Lf friendless in the vale of tears Seam | Why do the heathen | Wosten-unde 


Sudbu THIRTY-THREE CHAUN TS. 
Behold what sweet reviving Hawkstone| Lovely Redeemer Dr. Arnold Arise, O uctory 
nes wide ny glory shines Camden | Not all the blood of beasts Upton | Blessed tet — a Pet 


From Denbigh | Oh for a closer walk Wobu erusal a 
Guilty and vile before my God Peniteace | Our Lord is risen from the dead Cheshunt There ie ＋¹ * =: 
Great God, whose universal | Walworth | Plung’d in a gulf Greenwich | The Lord loveth — 
Glory be to on high V. Novello | Binners, the g me tidings Invitation | The Lord is in his holy temple 

PRICES OF THE SURREY CHAPEL MUSIC COMPLETE. 
ear 163. — Vooal Seore (g), 10s. 6d.— Treble Part (C), 3a. 6d. Alto Part (O), 36. 6d. Tenor Part (E), 3s. 6d. 


THE WHOLE WOBK is HARMONIZED, AND THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED BY 
VINCENT NOVELLO. 


London Sacred Music Warehouses, J. ALFRED Nove.io, Music Seller 
nd . Poultry; to be had of Messrs, Siu, MARSHALL, and do, and ien 2 
16 will be observed that the several Editions of these works (fifteen 
will be well that they be added to orders, — hoe 


distinguished b initial letter (A to 
80 ae to insure the proper ones being sent. AL@ wis 


independence, But by purchasing 


SHILLING COFFE 


CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, 60, GRACECHURCH-STREET. 
COFFEE FOR THE Sn SHILLING PER 


TEAS. s. d 
2 and : 2 
2 ; 
ee ae eee sees „„ „„ ee 4 
The Fi ripe fi ted fra. 
.! 
Good powder, very serviceable for mixing 40 
Choice Gunpowder (Auest T 0 
Abbiss and Co.’s Mixture of Four Fine Teas (Black and 
Groen), & deligiows T 5 0 
COFFEES 
Choice Plantation; rich mellow flavour ToT eee eee 4 
Very ; Mountain flavour... 6 


Cofee 
cylinder, preserving all the fine aroma) for Half-a-cro 
canister included. — 


ter 
N.B.—Caution.— Beware of very lo Teas. Duty 
on all Teas is 28. “per Ibs the merchant’ eet mek 


55 515 


15 
2 


til 
28 
1175 


or e la- wow is Bg 


0 
— lowes nda i 


pon common 
All fibre is removed from the in 
ing. See Dr. Ure’s testimonial Gold only in London by the 
1 * 
Dressed or lu. ls. and 
Ab. sent to any part of the town. sent to any part 
the country. 


P 


RICHARD A.C. LOADER, UPHOLSTERER, 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, moat to 

call the attention of Families and the Public on 

cil he attention of e and the Public to n 
4 


8. d. 
Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in . 
pie doe ohh het eeeeereeeeee eeree ee eeeaeeeeaee 2 
Couches to match, from . . 330 
* rr Lb Q 
rose wood * room chairs, stuffed, 
covered in — „ „ „„ e! 0 13 6 
— to — — 8 eee eee 12 J 
Nee ! 
5 38 — 12 
Chimney „ best plate, from a2 ceseesees 2 £8 O 


from 
Pavement. — A. 6. LOAD 
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ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, PATRONISED 
BY HER MAJESTY, AND USED IN THE ROYAL 
PALACES AND THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, who are 
Lhe trade that 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


A BURPLICED POLICE. 


Ie there any quality in the air of Great Britain 
which can account for the almost universal taint 
which the political Radicalism of the country ex- 
hibits? Is there anything in the meat on which 
it feeds to uce a total blindness to all the 
lessons which experience teaches to honest obser- 
vation? Whilst every state in Europe in which 
the popular will has succeeded in establishing its 
supremacy is curtailing or abolishing the system 
of governing by priests, as incompatible with the 
permanent security of free institutions, England 
alone proposes to extend that system; and she is 
urged on to the suicidal folly by that section of 
our statesmen which affects irreconcilable hos- 
tility to arbitrary rule in all its forms. 

A surpliced police / A pretty executive agency, 
truly, for Reformers to abet! : A worth instite. 
tion for them, daring the opposition of their con- 
stituencies, to set up in the sacred name of Justice 
justice to Ireland!” Are these gentlemen 
bereft of their reason ? Have they lost their recol- 
lection ? Has the power of drawing a plain con- 
clusion from an overwhelming mass of evidence 
clean forsaken them? Have they sunk into a 
state of drivelling idiocy, or do they imagine the 
people to have done so? We tell them plainly 
that no ples, no n pretence, no protes- 
tation of theirs 8 to palm off upon the 
public a surpliced police as a forerunner or ally of 
national and progress. The testimony of 
history on this point is too copious and direct for 
the success of so bold an experiment upon igno- 
rance and credulity. Everywhere, and always, a 
surpliced 2 have proved to be the deadliest 
foes of „ intellectual, and political advance- 
ment. Aye! and it is pro to curse Ireland 
with a double force of them, simply with a view to 
render continued oppression feasible. Let our 
economical Radicals rehearse this matter over 
once more to their understandings! We warn 
them that the common sense and self-respect of 
the country will resent as an insult any attempt 
to impose upon them so a deceit. e lying 
sham is perfectly well known for what it is, be- 
— the eirele of the olubs and eliques of party. 

arliamentary Radicalism cannot whitewash it. 
The Liberal who steps forward to save its cha- 
racter, will destroy his own, and lose his pains. 


A surpliced police. No, no, we will none of it! 
It might have done for the medieval r might 
do even now for Russia but, thank God, it comes 
too late for this country. We do not say that tae 
measure will not be pro „nor that it will not 
be carried—but we do say, that it cannot stand. 
Popular ideas are all tending in the opposite 
disection—and the more pertinaciously, the more 
elaborately, those ideas are dammed up by new 
institutions, the more terrible will be their final 
outburst. If the teachings of history have been 
lost upon the Radical party, they have not been 
altogether thrown away upon the public. The 
Prevailing. sentiment of the times is not, for more 


State-ecclesiasticism, but less. Patriotism and 
religion concur in deprecating a full and con- 
sistent development of the system. The further 
the country is driven forward in that direction, 
the more numerous are the absurdities, the more 
giering the impiety, to which it is committed. 

ll but mere y men see this. To beat a 
prudent retreat is a far more common desire, than 
to effect an advance. The measure for endowin 


, | the priesthood of Ireland, apparently contempl 


by her Majesty’s Ministers, may be forced upon 
the people of Great Britain, but will not secure 
their acquiescence. Its triumph will be anything 
but a permanent one. The growth of intelligence 
will forbid that. 


A surpliced police! What hateful ideas such 
an institution involves! Insidious, hypocritical, 
falsee—meant to bind the action of thought where 
God intended it should be free—useless, as a 
tem of State polity, unless as it succeeds in wield- 
ing the religious sentiment in man for restrictive 
purposes—aiming at the government of the dis- 
contented by gaining a sacerdotal influence over 
their conscience—laying the foundations of national 
quiet in mental servility and corruption—associat- 
ing in the minds of millions the ideas of God and 
eternity with all the meanness, duplicity, and oc- 
casionally, wickedness of political party—drying 
up individual independence in its deepest springs 
—prostituting the noblest of agencies to the vilest 
of reating formidable obstacles to the 
intellectual and moral development of a people, by 
nipping off every natural tendency thereto in its 
very bud—raising up hosts of interested opponents 
to change, however desirable, and abettors of o 


we scrutinize the plan, the more prominently do its 
odious features come into view. Give us an iron- 
hoofed soldiery, and all the deadly implements of 
brute force—give us sheer despotism and its 
calamitous consequences—give us anything rather 
than the blighting, withering, baleful ascendency 
of spiritual domination with its exhaustless re- 
sources of simulation and fraud. There is infinitely 
more hope of a crushed, than of an imbecile, 
oe e. Better far that they be coerced than priest- 
ridden. 

A An agency so disreputable 
in its own character, and so certain of entailing 
vast mischief upon the country, ought to be sure 
of accomplishing the end proposed by those who 
laud it as the fruit of profound statesmanship. 
But will this measure, now spoken of as a boon for 
Ireland, secure popular aaa or render mili- 
tary force unnecessary? No! it will fail even in 
this t. The same dependence on the State 
which detaches the sympathy of the priest from 
his flock, will destroy also the confidence of the 
flock in their priest. But Roman ecclesiasticism 
will not lose its hold upon the people. The 
clergy will succeed to the habits and influence of 
the secular—and agitation will continue as rife as 
ever. But, if it were not so, are they the friends 
of humanity, who exhibit greater readiness to 
stifle the cries of discontent, than to remove the 
causes of it? For the sake of a hollow and tem- 
porary peace, is it wise to create a new and, in 
itself, a dangerous institution? What has our sur- 
pliced police done for us in Great Britain, where 
the religious doctrine held by the clergy is in har- 
mony with that generally received by the people? 
Let Reformers—let Radical Reformers especially, 
ponder well the impediments to every salutary 
change which the Church has uniformly thrown in 
their way! If they are, as they profess, the friends 
of liberty, let them show what good turn liberty 
ever received from a State endowed ministry, or a 
politico-ecclesiastical establishment. Look at the 
stolid ignorance of our secluded peasantry—at 
their gross immorality—at their physical wretched- 
ness. And yet these people have been under the 
sole inspection of a emt oa 8 police! But we feel 
ourselves humbled by having to argue the case— 
and our surprise is great that any man of intelli- 
gence and integrity can favour the scheme of 
endowing the Irish priesthood, and assign as a 
reason for doing so, a desire to promote liberal 


principles, and to do justice to Ireland. 


pression, however intolerable—the more intently | h 


[Price 6d. 
UNHOLY CONFEDERACIES, 
Wr have said so much on the general question 
of endowments lately, that it is perhaps unnecessary 


or unprofitable to enlarge now ; but occasionally 
there gleams across our path some new feature, 
which, by giving fresh interest to an exhausted 
tots, serves the purpose of further illustrating the 
su ject, and presenting it in a new and more 
striking light. 

That mere politicians and men of the world 

should propose to endow the priest of an erroneous 
creed is no newor circumstance to us. Did 
they ever endow the truth because they loved it ? 
Did they ever endow the truth at all? Is it the 
truth, as held by the ecclesiastical authorities of 
both — that is taken into the pay of the 
State? Or is it not rather the system whieh is 
patronized? And who will be bold enough to 
say that the ecclesiastical system of either 
land or Scotland is the truth of the Bible, 
The advocates of ecclesiastical establishments oan- 
not defend existing institutions on this ground. 
They are driven then to a general principle or 
th of establishments, which, in modern times, 
certainly has met no practical development; and 
is thus defined in a communication from an 
influential quarter, now lying before us: “The 
Scripture doctrine of the duty of nations and their 
rulers, as such, to serve and glorify the great God 
to whom they are responsible, to promote the 
cause of Christ, the King of kings.” Our friend, 
after enforcing his view by arguments which — is 
not our present purpose to notice partic ; 
proceeds to counsel us as to the best mode af 
opposing the scheme of Catholic endowment, and 
e thus proceeds: “If you want to be on strong 
and intelligible ground, you will oppose the 
endowment of Popery because it is the endowment 
of error—the endowment of a soul-killing lie—the 
endowment of a system of blasphemy—the endow- 
ment of Antichrist. That is Christian ground, &c. 
„The Dissenters (adds our correspondent) fall into 
a snare in opposing the endowment of Popery on 
the und of its being the endowment of a 
religion—such ground has no strength about it— 
the confederacy with — — men to which it 
leads is an unholy and polluting confederacy, with 
which Christians should have nothing to do. 


Now, as we believe that the above extract con- 
tains a fair statement of the taken by many 
intelligent and earnest defenders of Establishments, 
in reference to the opposition of the ected 
a sy we — — — it might assist us — 

er ing the subject upon attention o 
our — — © fer a few — thereon. 


measures having for their object the extension of 
Popery. It is not, however, our province to op- 
theologicall e. This, at 


8 
= 
5 
4 
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is pet scheme of 
and repudiate the 
* scheme, not upon the theological ground, 

ut upon the ground of civil a,.d religious liberty, 
with which it is at variance—on the ground of 
justice, of which it is a violation—and on the 
ground of policy. We believe the measure to be 
utterly at variance with the principles of sound 
policy, eternal justice, and true liberty. 


But what right have our Establishment friends 
to speak of a confederacy—an unholy and polluting 
confederacy—as a consequence of our views? What 
do they mean by the insinuation that we are pol- 
luted 3 company in which we find ves 
upon this question? What connexion 
exists between us and those who either make no 

rofession of religion at all, or avow themselves 
lievers in a false creed? We are unconscious 
of any pollution contracted by our occasional inter- 
course with Churchmen or Dissenters in the un- 
folding of our views either in public or otherwise, 


But let us see what society these defenders of 
Establishments are obliged to keep. We are in. 
no respect responsible for the prine! les or conduct 
of other parties—we claim to be independent both 
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The Nonconformist. 


[Ocrozen 4, 
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— — — 


as to the principles we hold and the society we 
keep. Are the religious upholders of Establish- 
ments equally free? Nay, they are associated in 
their defence of the principle with the receivers of 

ublic money for rel purposes, who are to be 


ound in all countri er the sun, y wore my 
creeds, true and f and Christian, w 
the world has ever seed Do our friends object to 


this classification A ee ny — 
they have no s respect of the 
— which publ mse is applied ; that fa mont, 
if not all, cases the priests are paid and patronized 
not for the glory of God, but from some other 
motive which they repudiate, our reply is at hand 
—the reason assigned by each party is the same. 
Mahomedan mosques are upheld for the glory of 
God and the worship of Mahomet; Hindoo 
temples are upheld for the glory of the 300 mil- 
lions of gods which are wors 21. India; the 
temples of Confucius are uphel use Confucius 
is believed to be God. So in Popish countries, 
Catholicism is upheld for the glory of God and the 
honour of St. Peter and his vicar at Rome. In 
Protestant countries the same plea is current. It 
is for the glory of God that the ministers of the 
r ised creed should be salaried by the State, 
and its places of worship upheld at the public cost. 
The is exactly similar in each case, and our 
friends cannot escape the association which in- 
evitably results. 
We hold this charge of unhallowed association 
to be simply absurd. *. 4 — exercise of * 
ights and privil as ishmen we oppose the 
— of religious —— as totally un- 
suited to the present dispensation, and alien to the 
genius of Christianity, we cannot understand what 
“onnexion there can by possibility be traced as 
thereby resulting to the theological opinions of 
ourselves and those of others who advocate the 
same view. If it is intended to connect us as in- 
dividuals with individuals of other creeds, we do 
not see that such a comparison would be unfavour- 
able to us as compared with the members of the 
two great ecclesiastical corporations now enjoying 
the favour of State patronage. Those who 
are earnest and sincere upholders of these institu- 
tions must in this case bear the honour or suffer 
the reproach of a legalized and involuntary con- 
nexion with all the 74 gs = 5 — 
Simoniacal i e Engli urch, an 
all the chilling and carnal moderatism of the 
Northern esta ent. But we regard the charge 
of confederacy with ungodly men as simply absurd. 
We have something to say upon the subject of 
endowment of the clergy as the best means of 
glorifying God by a nation or its rulers, but must 
reserve it for the present. 


MISS COUTTS’S BISHOP. 
A MOMAMMEDAN PROTEST. 

Among the many protests which the attempt to 
foist a bishop on the inhabitants of Cape Town has 
called forth, not the least interesting is a letter from 
a Mohammedan, addressed to the Governor, and 
which we have extracted from the Cape Town Mail. 
It contains some very palpable hits.“ 


Sin, — Lou may be sure that when we heard about a 
bishop „we asked what he could be, and for what 
he came ? rasking much we found that his work 
would be to take the sins of the children off the old 
ple, and put them on the children, and to make them 
good by putting his hands on them, to make priest, and 


to see that the ts did their work good, and to make 
burying — and such places good. Well, we 
thought 


*s all nonsense, but never mind if 
like to believe such things. We are a very quiet — 


and don’t trouble our heads about other 3 8 busi- 
ness, so we did not say anything, particularly when we 
hear, that we had nothing to pay for the bishop,—so as 
it was said in England. € my friends, more clever 
than the others, told me that’s cheating,—you will 
find they will r I said no! our Gover- 
nor is an honest old soldier, and he will see we are not 
cheated. I never expected the Council to do anyt 
for us, because I hear they must do everything Mr. Mon- 
tagu tells them. Well, I was surprised to hear after all 
that we are to pay a good deal for the bishop, not for his 
keeping they say, but for his travelling. is is non- 
sense; the is that the good lady in England, who 
sent him, gives £800 a year, and we are to give £400. 
Oh, sir, this is not right at all, really itis not. It is not 
honest to put it down in this way. And, sir, is it not 
wicked bad to think of a rich 1 4 like those who 
go to hear the bishop E and say they love their 
church much, so stingy that they will not pay his 
expenses doing what they pretend to say must be 
done. They can’t prove what they say I know. Oh, sir, 
think of this:—we are a poor people, and though our 
number is as great as the bishop's people, we never ask 
any man to pay our priests either for preaching or tra- 
velling,—we pay their costs gladly because we love them, 
and we love our religion. men don’t truly love their 
religion they won't poy for it, and that’s the reason why 
the bishop's people won't pay him, and they want to 
make us pay. It is true our priests are not high men, 
They are very plain; but they do their work well, and 
although sometimes there is a little quarrelling amongst 
us, we can say that we act more up to what we believe 
than the Christians; so that you see our plain way of 
going on does more for us, than the fine way which costs 
so much does for the Christians. I hear that when the 
bishop was in England he spoke about no body having 
worked amongst us to make us Christians. He did not 
know what he spoke about. We have had many people 
to work amongst us, such as Elliott, Vogelgezang, and 


Stegman, and others, but not of the bishop’s preachers ; 


no never. I tell you, Sir Henry, that if you want to make 
Christians of us it will not be by making us pay for that 
religion. No, believe me, every dollar given to Christian 

riests will make it more hard to change us. We can't 
believe in a religion the followers of which are so stingy 
and so mean, that they must always be begging to keep 
it up; when they can and ought to do it for themselves. 
We hear that Jesus Christ and his p 


4 reachers al they 
men, whe always went about doing : 
got was what the people gave them E preache 


to, and if it was ever so were satisfied; but 
now Christian priests seem to think of but 
money, and thelr | people are the it ia not 


same. 
right! God cannot be pleased with such things. 
cannot help feeling these things. We are quiet, but 
we think and we feel; and our prophet teaches us that 
sometimes we must do more. 

But I hear, too, that we are not only to pay for the 
bishop, but that Mr. Hough also is to be paid far preach- 
ing here so long, though now he is preaching in Eng- 
land, and is paid for it; and that the reason is because 
he is too old for this place. Here, too, is wrong. Our 
high priest was almost double as old as Mr. Hough, and 
we asked for no money for him. Why? because we 
loved him too much to let him be like a beggar. Ah! 
when will Christians learn of Moslems? 

But some of my friends tell me that though we pay for 
the Christian priest—the Christians also pay because the 
taxes come out of their pockets, and e Christians 
say that they pay quite enou Oh, the cheats! Per- 
haps the people who so talk pay about £8 a year for 
taxes, in the shape of duty on the things they use, and 
other things; and out of this their share of the Govern- 
ment cost must come, so that their share of pay for the 
priest may come to £1 a year—and this from men who 
think nothing to spend £6 fora ball or supper. Sir, 
such men don’t deserve a bishop or a priest; and if I was 
Governor or one of the Council, I would tell them plain, 
that if they don’t pay their own * and priest they 
shan’t have them; and I would also tell the priesta, that 
if they can’t trust God and God’s people they are not fit 


good. In the name of all good Moslems, and in the 
name of all good-thinking people, I say, don’t pay the 
bishop out of other — money; don't pay Mr. 
Hough out of our E ts, who, in all the thirty-four 
— he was here, didn’t move a hand to do anythi 
or us. I say, too, don’t pay any of the others that 
1 are to get so much. It is wrong. It is too hard 
or us. 
It is much trouble for me to write, but perhaps you 
may hear again from AspoL Saiz. 
ape Town, June 15th, 1848. 
In a subsequent letter from the same individual 
there is this very reasonable passage :— 
But I hear, too, that the people they call Catholics are 
to get money too for their churches. By the beard of 
our prophet I can’t know what to say about this. I 
always thought that, when the king is made king, he 
swears to hate this religion; and the judges and others 
swear, too, that what is one of the chief things these 
people believe they do not believe, and yet the Govern- 
ment gives money to these people. It must be a mis- 
take, I think. ust as I write a friend tells me, No, it 
is not—it is all right. Government pays the religion the 
same as they pay the policeman, to keep the people in 
order; the only difference is, the priest keeps them in 
order by talking to them, and the policeman by knock- 
ing them down and putting them in the tronk. Ab, I 
see now; well, then, next year we must ask the Govern- 
ment for some money to make one good large church 
for us, and if 2 say they can't give it, because we are 
not Christians, I shall say they are not good. We are 
as good policemen as the other priests who teach dif- 
ferent from the Governor’s religion. Sir, the Catholics 
ought not to get our money, 


The following amusing petition to the Governor 
and Council from the members of the Mohammedan 
Church also appears in the same paper :—. 


That your memorialists form a numerous and wealthy 
denomination of religionists, paying scot and lot, in 
common with others of her Majesty's loyal subjects in 
this colony. 

That they have hitherto built their own mosques, and 
supported their own priests and hadjis, without receiv- 
ing any assistance from the colonial treasury. 

at your memorialists perceive that it is the pious in- 
tention of your Excellency and Honourable Council to 
convert this colony into an ecclesiastical state, and to 
pension any church which applies for pecuniary assis- 
tanee, but that even this truly laudable intention would 
not have placed your memorialists in their present posi- 
tion (beggars of the public money) but for the following 


happy event, viz.— 
e Dervish Abdol Roes has lately been appointed, by 
the Grand Mufti, to the venerable office of Imaum, 


hing | which renders it imperative upon him to acquire the 


additional sacred title of Hadji. 

That this title can be acquired only by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is both troublesome and expensive— 
camel hire and cucumbers (which form the chief articles 
of luxury in the desert) being very exorbitant. That it 
is as absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the 
dignity of the said Abdol to eat cucumbers and ride on 
his camel as it is to the dignity of the Lord Bishop of 
— * Town to wear lawn sleeves and drive his carriage 
and four. 

That your memorialists, being unwilling to put their 
hands into their own pockets to pay ſor the said pilgrim- 
age, if they can persuade the colony at large to do so, 
and perceiving that your Excellency and Council have 
been pleased to allow the Bishop the sum of £400 for a 
tour through the colony, as also a similar sum for an 
Archdeacon at Graham’s Town—feeling assured that 
your Excellency and Hon'ble Council will act justly as 
well as liderally—that you will not confer upon one class 
of the community a pecuniary favour, to be paid out of 
the common fund, and refuse a like favour to another 
class which is equally taxed to make up that common 
fund—and remembering that the holy office of Imaum is 
er as important to the interests of this colony as that 
of bishop (the difference, in fact, being merely between 
the green turban of the one, and the black apron of the 
other) will graciously take into consideration the great 


expenses of a rimage to Mecca (p e mone 
camels, and 2 — and add to the coloni estimates 
the sum of £1,000 for the Imaum’s travelling expenses, 


| as wellas the sum of £500 to his head priest and tam- 
bourin player, Salie of Keerom- street. 


for priests. This would be right, and would do them all } 


J 


| 


| 


| 


laymen representing all 
L* with which resolution this meeting was as- 


That yous memorialists are orthodox Sunnites, and 
utterly abhor the vile insinuations that your Excellency’s 
suddenly Ne religious zeal is mere gammon—and 
that your Excellency’s Honourable Oouncil is a mere 
creature of the Government, and does not possess the 
confidence of the public uncivilly resolved by 
the Cape Town munici as your memorialists 


pray, may All nfo 71 1 
And f reci your Excel- 
ra af Excellency 
your ways, and 
admiasion bosom of the 


which blessed 
event the Imaum ‘be Mn proud to per- 
form the necessary ceremony. 


And your meorialists, as fn duty bound, shall ever, 
C. &. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ENDOWMENT. 


A very numerous and influential meeting, con- 
vened by circular, was held on Wednesday : 
at the King’s Head, Poultry, to take into con- 
sideration the position of Protestant Dissenters in 
reference to the anticipated proposal, by Govern- 
ment, for the endowment of the Irish Roman Catho- 


lic clergy. 
Samuel Morley, Esq., was called to the chair at 
seven o' clock. stated that six or seven gentle- 


men had met on two occasions to consider the subject 
now before the ; and, after resolving that 
some immediate steps should be taken to prepare for 
the impending struggle, it had been agreed to con- 
vene a large meeting, to consist of ministers and 
denominations, in accord- 


sembled. 

He called upon Mr. O. Reed to read the draft re- 
solutions which had been prepared for the considera- 
tion of the meeting. 

These resolutions having been laid on the 8 a 
long and interesting conversation ens in which 
the Rev. Drs. F. A. Cox, Massie, and Hoby; R. 
A. 


„R. Baker, J. Bennett, N. Grin, R. 


Boyes, 
2 Law, J. K. Kilpin, G. Simmonds, K. &c., 
took part. 

Subsequently the substance of three resolutions 
was unanimously adopted, to the effect that it was 


the belief of the meeting that a measure for the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
would be submitted to Parliament at an earl ; 
that by whomsoever it was i 
solemn duty of Protestant Dissenters to be prepared 
to meet it with the most determined and persevering 
opposition; and that the ground of such . 

ould be an openly avowed antagonism to all State 
Establishments of religion. 

These resolutions were remitted to a small com- 
mittee for revision and preparation for presentation 
to a further meeting oA fee — hye? — 
month, and to be convened by circular as . 


SYNOD OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 
CHURCH.—SECESSION, 


We condense the following particulars from the 
Christian Times :—After the session in which it was 
resolved not to prepare any confession of faith, MM. 
Gasparin and Frederic Monod did not re-a , 
They had retired with the other members 


ular sym 4 

* ’ 

Scotland said her Farewell to 1 
simplicity of two members, a pastor a —— 
when their cause is rm waiting till the 
separation occurs, an en ing no more. 
What had they gone to do? They no new hall 
waiting their de tions—no ardent multitude to 
hail their entry with the plaudits of their very hearts, 
to call down upon them the graces of a new 
—no 4 — venerated Gordon — no 
exhaustless o loyal flocks, sending from 
lowland burgh and highland glen their hearty pledge 
of faithfulness. They were alone. 


M. de G first, and M. Monod afterwards, 
sent to the Synod a letter giving in the demission of 
his functions, and req t the letter be in- 
serted in the official . The refusal of this 


reasonable request is the first sign of violence dis- 
layed by the majority. M. de Gasparin 8 
eaves the Synod, but also the Church; M. 
has not yet made a declaration on the latter point, 
and it is supposed that he waits to see whether the 
Synod will really so avow the divine honours of his 
Lord as to leave him free still to abide in the 
05 vesda address, pared by the 
n y, the as 7 
Commission, was read before the Synod. The ma- 
jority seemed pleased—the rationalists being glad of 
any measure which would prevent the secession of 
the orthodox ; and the orthodox, on their N : 
astonished at the progress they had made. 
address contained such an amount of truth as could 
well be conveyed without cutting too deeply into 
the favourite views of the rationalist party ; and on 
the point of the Lord’s divinity, it expressly de- 
clares that in him dwelt all the fulness of the 


Godhead bodily. 

On 9 morning, the address was formally 
ut to the vote, and, as had been agreed the day be- 
re, was adopted without discussion. 

The Synod is now busy with details of local, pro- 
vincial, and general Church 2 and more 
than another week will probably be occupied on 
those minuter discussions. ; 

It is almost certain that a Free Church will be 


formed. 


r „ —ę — 
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Tue Awrr-srATR- HU Movement.—The meet- 
ing at Finsbury Chapel this evening is, we hear, to 
be followed up by a vigorous movement both in 
town and country. A public meeting will be held 
monthly in the metropolis during the winter—that 
for November (on the 8th) being arranged to take 
place at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, when 
Charles Pearson, Esq., M.P., will preside. This 
week the Rev. Samuel Green commences a tour in 
Devon and Cornwall, as a deputation from the 
Association, for the purpose of attending meetings 
and delivering lectures at Devonport, Plymouth, 
Totnes, Tavistock, Truro, Falmouth, Redruth, 
Penzance, and Launceston. Next week Mr. Miall 
will leave town for South Wales, and visit Newport, 
Pontypool, Carmarthen, Haverfordwest, Cardigan, 
Lianelly, Swansea, and Cardiff. Mr. Kingsley also 
commences a lecturing tour in Derbyshire in the 
same week. 


Tun ARcHBISHOP AND THE TRacTaRIAN, —In 
commenting on the paragraph relative to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and too much chaunting”’ 
which appeared in our last number, the Church and 
State Gazette says :—‘‘ Another fact which has come 
to our knowledge confirms our conviction of its 
truth. About a month ago, his Grace, in the dis- 


charge of the functions of his high office, had ocea- | ing 


sion to attend the service of the notorious Puseyite 
church of Rast Farleigh. For giving full effect to 
the new-fangled Romish style of worship, of which 
the vicar of that parish is exceedingly fond, the lat- 
ter had secured the superintendence of the choir- 
master of this very St. Mark’s College, under whom 
his own choir had been trained. The chaunting was 
pees with great spirit; but so shocked (as we 

ave heard on good authority) was the pious-minded 
Archbishop with it that he afterwards wrote to a 
gentleman in the parish touching its impropriety, 
and expressing his decided disapproval of so much 
of the — chaunted. 


A Pusgyite PANLLXTI.— Australian newspapers 
have been received up to the 22nd of April; they 
are filled with polemical discussions arising out of 
the secession to Rome of Messers. Sconce and Maki- 
son, two of the leading Tractarian clergy in Sydney ; 
and they t a curious parallel to certain inci- 
dents of a similar kind in the mother country. It 
“seme that the Rev. Mr. Walsh, of Sydney—a 

ergyman standing in the same relation to the now 
avowed apostates as Mr. Beunett, of Knightsbridge, 
to Mr. Chirol, and Dr. Hook to Mr. Jephson, and 
who, like those staunch believers in Anglicanism,” 
as they call it, had been amusing — — his 
congregation with the millinery, at least, o 
—has, like his Anglican parallel here, Rane a | 
himself in recrimination with the seceding clergy. 
Like Mr. Bennett and Dr. Hook, he is accused of 
having sanctioned what he now disavows — like 
them, he has preached his sermon against them for 
their tardy honesty of profession—all the while 
retaining the innovations which have led to the cor- 
ruption which he affects to deplore; and, like them, 
endeavoured to administer opiates to Protestant 
alarm and suspicion by denunciations of Rome, eo 
nomina, while the — 1 —— and — — 
corrupt practices, are defen and maintained.— 
Church and State Gazette. 

Cuurou-rates at Wrexnam.—The church au- 
thorities in this town have met recently, for the first 
time, some serious o 
compel the whole par 
part. At ay meeting, held September 15th, a 
church-rate of 
seconded by 


episcopal 
— An amendment was immediately proposed 
y a Kyrke, Esq., an — ep — that the 
rate should be only one farthing in the pound. This 
was about to be seconded by W. H. Darby, Esq., of 
the Society of Friends, when the vicar, who was in 
the chair, uncourteously and illegally r his 
speaking, on the alleged ground that his name was 
not in the rate-book. The amendment was however 
seconded by another rate-payer, Robert Thornely, 
Esq., who gave the imperious chairman some home 
thrusts as to his unhandsome conduct, and the 
eficieney of the voluntary principle. Mr. J. Clare, 
aptist minister, then entered a protest against the 
object of the meeting, which was to pass a church- 
rate, contending that the object was essentially un- 
scriptural and unjust—that no man, or body of men, 
whether minorities or majorities, had any moral right 
to levy a religious tax—that religious taxation was 
In fact in i wrong. To all this the vicar’s eon - 
eise answer was, that it was the law of the land; 
but, after a long harangue from a lawyer, to the 
effect that church-rates were older than the Norman 
conquest, a tax, not on conscience, but on property, 
W amendment was — by an we 
Ww majority. A , however, was de- 
manded, and *. Set My tt the property of the 
Church prevailed over the numbers of Dissenters. 
enthusiastic public meeting has been held 
on the subject, in which all compulsory taxa- 
tion in religion was condemned, ana anangements 
are being made to form a Wrexham Anti-state- 
church Society, and spread Anti-state-church prin- 
ciples through this part of North Wales.—rom a 
Correspondent. 


— 


It is now said that £12,000 a year will be saved 
the Duke of Buckingham out of his estates, and 
ear 


Es 


2 the Marquis of Chandos will succeed to C80, 000 


RELIGIOUS INTELLICENCE. : 


Stransrrety, Scrrotx.—On Tuesday, the 26th of 
September, the Rev. Thomas Sowter, late of 
Hackney College, was ordained to the pastoral 
office in the Independent Chapel, Stansfield. The 
Revs. S. L. Harris, of Clare; 5. Ransom, Classical 
and Hebrew Tutor of Hackney College; H. Cole- 
man, of Wickhambrook; C, Elven, of Bury St. 
Edmunds ; T. Mays, of Wigston, Leicestershire ; 
officiated in the morning service; and the Rev. J. 
C. Bodwell, M. A., of Bury St. Edmunds, preached 
in the evening. Several other ministers were pre- 
sent and took part in the services. After the morn- 
ing service upwards of a hundred dined together in 
a booth erected for the purpose. 


Buasricar.—On Thursday, the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the nineteenth anniversary of the South 
East Essex Sunday School Union was held in this 
town. Before the meeting the Sunday-school | 
children belonging to the Independent chapel were : 
plentifully regaled with a substantial dinner in a 
tent on Mr. Curtis’s lawn. Upwards of 100 children 
were present, with many teachers and friends. At 
half past three o’clock a large number of teachers 
and friends assembled in the Independent chapel, 


a lecture on the Best Mode of T ing in Sunday 
Schools. The subject was illus by a class 
formed of the Sunday-school children in the meet- 
Great interest was taken in the proceedings, 
and much satisfaction expressed. At five o’clock 
the friends met for tea in the Assembly-room, which 
was so crowded that upwards of sixty persons had 
to obtain accommodation at the Crown Inn. At 
six o’clock a large public meeting was held in the 
2 at which the Rev. Mr. Isaac, of Stock, 
presided ; Rev. Mr. Price, of Woodham Ferris, 
(Secretary), read the Report, which announced 1,800 
boys and girls in the Sunday-schools, with 260 
teachers. v. J. Wager (Southend), E. Davis 
(Romford), B. H. Kluht (Billericay), John Curwen 
(Plaistow), T. Hayward (Rochford), H. Cock (In- 
gatestone), John Hall (Brentwood), J. B. Laws 
(Writtle), James Pilkington (Rayleigh), John Moss, 
— Adams, and G. Maconachie, of Orsett, assisted in 
— — which terminated about nine 
o'clock. 


Lryronstons.—There being but one school at 
Leytonstone for the education of the poor, and that 
a National one, of not the most liberal character, the 
congregation assembling at the Independent Chapel 
have resolved upon establishing one on the British 
system. A commencement has already been made 
by some ladies, who educate several girls during the 
week in the chapel, and it is now proposed to erect 
a school-room, on a piece of ground adjoining. A 
public meeting for this object was held on Tuesday, 
the 26th ult., when Ebenezer Howard, -» presided, 
and addresses were delivered by Rev. W. ing, the 
minister, Rev. Messrs. Seaborne, Higgins, atts, 
Corbishley, and Messrs. Ebenezer Clarke, Brook, 
and Williams. The evening was exceedingly wet, 
but the attendance was good, and a very liberal 
collection was made. Several of the speakers de- 
precated the idea of 1eceiving any assistance from 
the Government, and a resolution to that effect was 
unanimously adopted. ; 


Tae Arctic Exrsgpition.—The following is an 
extract from a letter, dated July 11, written by Sir 
James Ross, on board the “ Investigator, off the 
Vrow Islands: —“ We have been stopped here by 
the ice, but make the attempt to get through in a 
couple of days. We had rather a rough 
across the Atlantic, but managed to rough it, and are 
at present all well and happy. No news as yet of 


Sir John Franklin. All the whalers have 1 to 
aving 


the south to find an opening through the ice, 
been unsuccessful on this side of the Strait. We are 
at present fast to an iceberg, and I oe = they 
are very unpleasant customers to deal wi t 
ieces —— off v often, which is 1— 
angerous if they strike the ship. This is the last 
place we shall have an opportunity of writing from, 
so that you will not hear of us again until our 
return.“ 


Break-up or A Romisu Convent.—The Romanist 
convent at Penryn is broken up. The last of the 
inmates departed this week, and the rty is for 
sale. The locality was exceedingly well chosen as 
the head-quarters of a propagandist mission for 
Cornwall. While the locality thus gave prominence 
to the institution, the neighbourhood afforded an 
ample field for its labours. The town and parishes 
of Penryn Creek have fully 16,000 inhabitants. The 
great mining district of the county, with a popula- 
tion of 70,000, adjoins Penryn, and the towns of 
Truro, Redruth, Camborne, and Helston, are only 
eight or ten miles distant. The encouraging sym- 
pathy of friends would not be wanting, since mish 
visitors, many of them distinguished for rank and 
station, are continually arriving at Falmouth, a chief 
resort of foreign vessels. No pains were spared to 
obtain success. ‘The ladies appointed to conduct it 
were superior in manners, in accomplishments, in 
the art of teaching, and in the power of winning the 
confidence and affection of their pupils. Protestants 
sent their daughters to be educated in the convent, 
and the free school connected with it was well 
attended. The establishment is broken up» we 
understand, from the failure of supplies. e are 
told that the revolutionary movements on the conti- 
nent have cut off assistance to the amount of £6,000 
a year, and this, added to disappointment in the 
expected profits of the convent school, has obliged 


them to abandon the ground.—Devonshire Chronwk, 


when the Rev. John Curwen, of Plaistow, delivered 


— — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REGIUM DONUM.—PROPOSED 
CLARATION. — 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Duar 81n,—At a meeting of ministers lately a valued 
er leness of eliciting the names 
of the recipients of the Regium Donum, by obtaining 
the published protest of all the ministers in the Three 
Denominations who are not partakers of the grant, but 
opposed to its — and whose signatures to a de- 

ation, such as the following, would at the same time 
be a valuable testimony to the Government and the 
eountry as to the extent of the repudiation. 
It is, therefore, earn requested that the editors of 
the Nonconformist, Patriot, and Banner, will kindly 
urge the point, and publish from time to time the signa- 
tures of those who are willing to bear their testimony 
against the Regium Donum, 
The minister who made the suggestion will send his 
name, and has permitted me to remit the idea. 

Lam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Wx. Batuursr Woopman. 

P.S. I send to the three papers mentioned because 
neither is seen by all our ministers. 
Newport, Gloucester, Sept. 29, 1848. 


PROPOSED DECLARATION, 
We, the undersigned ministers of the Independen 
Baptist, and Presbyterian denominations, hereby — 
our thanks to those members of the House of Commons 
who recently opposed the grant of the Regium Donum, 
and testify that we are not recipients of the fund, but 
repudiate the principle of it and of all State endowments 
of Lg * ed, * 
m. Bathurst Woodman, Inde Ne 
— 2 * 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Noneonformist. 


name to 

live, and are dead. . Williams himself told me that 

he would write to these persons, and 
further communication with them. 

The curious nomenclature of Dr. 
man a Mr. Curzon,” who is the 


the matter of this i 
ner. The British Foreign Sailors’ Societ 
— em to be; but after most anxious 
can find no evidence of work, worthy of the name, done 
by Dr. Oxley’s friends—no trace of tracts or scriptures 
peligious = tiny plotone tx'tee Reguar's eek 
religious services as e ‘s : 
Basin are often — surr sere’ their agents 
eee that they belong to the Bri 

ilors’ Society, in order to gain 
I am therefore justified 
Christian Friend Society are not they ess to be; 
and that they are little better than an upon 
public charity, countenanced by the name of that very 
a! gentleman, Dr. Oxley. 

ä es rat een, ea 

ead guilty to being the sec and 
Fo n Sailors’ Society. I am not ashamed to 
that I would endeavour to crush Dr. Oxley’s society of 
scheming collectors, from personal, even if I did not 
from — — new A A . 
mm some ety ve a 2 
who is paid? My charge is, that he ; 
nothing: such an aceusation is not 


The other point is the 
admit that m rsecution of Dr. O 
since they me with the British and 


Society, been ‘‘ systematic and : 
only t that it has not been as “ intolerable 
Dr. Caley saya it is—for he seems inclined to 
so long as he can, the mischievous and 
society over which he 

Permit me to a word to yourself, 
mean in your motto by The Protestantism 

ion, I do not know, and 
inguire. t take care, Sir. If you 
your columns the tous ady fraudulen 
societies, it will prove to the honour of Nonconformity 
that you announce your own principles to be the 
„ Dissidence of Dissent.” 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servan 
Epwp. Curzon ° 
2, Jeffrey-square, St. Mary Axe, Oct. 3, 1848, 


[We know nothing whatever of either of the socie- 
ties now disputing each other’s claims to the 
public confidence, We have the pleasure of a 
slight uaintance with Dr. Oxley, whose cha- 
racter and reputation we believe would stand a 
comparison with those of the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Curzon, “peer’s son“ though he be, 
‘‘and decorated by two sovereigns for public 
services. At all events, the tone of the above 
letter does not prepossess us in favour of the 
writer, or of the society he repreéents—and, we 
observe, that it furnishes no evidence but the 
withdrawal of the treasurer, to sustain its sweep- 
ing accusations. As to the hon. gentleman’s wor 
of advice to us, we treat it asa sample of that 
impertinence of which aristocratic men are occa~ 
sionally guilty. To give opportunity to the 
— = 9 to defend themselves will ate be 
a to us—and if in doing so we uld 
— to offend peers’ sons, Why, We mm N. 
tiently endure the consequences. Certainly, in 
honour to which we aspire is 2 different 
kind from those usually conferred by foreign — 


sovereigns, —Ep, NoxooN. 
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as to the principles we hold and the society we 
keep. Are the religious upholders of Establish- 
ments equally free ? . 
their defence of the principle with the receivers ot 
public money for religious purposes, who are to be 
found in all countries umder the sun, embracing all 
creeds, true and false, heathen and Christian, which 
the world has ever seen. Do our friends object to 
this classification as embracing those with whom 
they have no sympathy in respect of the grounds 
upon which publie money is applied ; that in most, 
if not all, cases the priests are paid and patronized 
not for the glory of God, but from some other 
motive which they repudiate, our reply is at hand 
—the reason assigned by each party is the same. 


Mahomedan mosques are upheld for the glory of 


God and the worship of Mahomet; Hindoo 
temples are upheld for the glory of the 300 mil- 
lions of gods which are worshipped in India; the 
temples of Confucius are upheld because Confucius 
is believed to be God. So in Popish countries, 
Catholicism is upheld for the glory of God and the 
honour of St. Peter and his vicar at Rome. In 
Protestant countries the same plea is current. It 
is for the glory of God that the ministers of the 
recognised creed should be salaried by the State, 
and its places of worship upheld at the public cost. 
The plea is exactly similar in each case, and our 
friends cannot escape the association which in- 
evitably results. 


We hold this charge of unhallowed association 
to be simply absurd. If in the exercise of our 
rights and privileges as Englishmen we oppose the 
principle of religious endowments as totally un- 
suited to the present dispensation, and alien to the 
genius of Christianity, we cannot understand what 
“onnexion there can by possibility be traced as 
thereby resulting to the theological opinions of 
ourselves and those of others who advocate the 
same view. If it is intended to connect us as in- 
dividuals with individuals of other creeds, we do 
not see that such a comparison would be unfavour- 
able to us as compared with the members of the 
two great ecclesiastical corporations now enjoying 
the favour of State patronage. Those who 
are earnest and sincere upholders of these institu- 
tions must in this case bear the honour or suffer 
the reproach of a legalized and involuntary con- 
nexion with all the Puseyistic, fox-hunting, and 
Simoniacal practices of the English Church, and 
all the chilling and carnal moderatism of the 
Northern establishment. But we regard the charge 
of confederacy with ungodly men as simply absurd. 
We have something to say upon the subject of 
endowment of the clergy as the best means of 
glorifying God by a nation or its rulers, but must 
reserve it for the present. 


MISS COUTTS’S BISHOP. 
A MOMAMMEDAN PROTEST. 

Among the many protests which the attempt to 
foist a bishop on the inhabitants of Cape Town has 
called forth, not the least interesting is a letter from 
a Mohammedan, addressed to the Governor, and 
which we have extracted from the Cape Town Mail, 
It contains some“ very palpable hits.“ 


Sin,— You may be sure that when we heard about a 
bishop coming, we asked what he could be, and for what 
he came? After asking much we found that his work 
would be to take the sins of the children off Uc old peo- 
ple, and put them on the children, and to make — 
good by putting his hands on them, to make priest, and 
to see that the priests did their work good, and to make 
burying grounds and such places good. Well, we 
thought that’s all nonsense, but never mind if people 
like to believe such things. We are a very quiet people, 
and don’t trouble our heads about other people’s busi- 
ness, so we did not say anything, particularly when we 
hear, that we had nothing to pay for the bishop,—so as 
it was said in England. Some of my friends, more clever 
than the others, told me that's all cheating,—you will 
find they will make us pay here. I said no! our Gover- 
nor is an honest old 5 and he will see we are not 
cheated. I never expected the Council to do anything 
for us, because I hear they must do everything Mr. Mon- 
tagu tellsthem. Well, I was surprised to hear after all 
that we are to pay a good deal for the bishop, not for his 
keeping they say, but for his travelling. This is non- 
sense; the truth is that the good lady in England, who 
sent him, gives £800 a year, and we are to give £400. 
Oh, sir, this is not right at all, really itis not. It is not 
honest to put it down in this way. And, sir, is it not 
wicked and bad to think of a rich people like those who 
go to hear the bishop preach, and say they love ‘heir 
church very much, so stingy that they will not pay his 
expenses for doing what they pretend to say must be 
done. They can’t prove what they say I know. Oh, sir, 
think of this:—we are a poor people, and though our 
number is as great as the bishop's people, we never ask 
any man to pay our priests either for preaching or tra- 
velling,—we pay their costs gladly because we love them, 
and we love our religion. Jf men don't truly love their 
religion they won't pay for it, aud that's the reason whiy 
the bishop's people won't pay him, and they want to 
make us pay. It is (rue Our tricsts are hot hian men. 
They are very plain; but they du weir woik weil, and 
although sometimes there is a little quarrelling amongst 
us, we can say that we act more up to what we believe 
than the Christians; so that you see our plain way of 
going on does more for us, than the fine way which costs 
so much does for the Christians. I hear that when the 
bishop was in England he spoke about no body having 
worked amongst us to make us Christians. IIe did not 
know what he spoke about. We have had many people 
to work amongst us, such as Elliott, Vogelgezang, 


Stetzwau, aud others, but wot of the bishop's preachers ; 


Nay, they are associated in 


The Nonconformist. 


—- — mU— — — — 


no never. I tell you, Sir Henry, that if you want to make 
Christians of us it will not be by making us pay for that 
religion. No, believe me, every dollar given to Christian 
priests will make it more hard to change us. I“ can't 
be 1eve in a re liquon the followers of which are so stingy 
and so mean, that they must always be begging to keep 
itup; when they can and ought to do it for themselves. 
We hear that Jesus Christ and his preachers were poor 
men, who always went about doing good, and all they 
got was what the people gave them that they preached 
to, and if it was ever so little they were satisfied; but 
now Christian priests seem to think of nothing but 
mo ey, and their people are the same. Oh, it is not 
rigut! God cannot be pleased with such things. We 
cannot help feeling these things. We are quiet, but 
we think and we feel; and our prophet teaches us that 
sometimes we must do more. 

But I hear, too, that we are not only to pay for the 
bishop, but that Mr. Hough also is to be paid for preach- 
ing here so long, though now he is preaching in Eng- 
land, and is paid for it; and that the reason is because 
he is too old for this place. II. re, too, is Wrong. Our 
high priest was almost double as old as Mr. Hough, and 
we asked for no money for him. Why? because we 
loved him too much to let him be like a beggar. Ah! 
when will Christians learn of Moslems? 

But some of my friends tell me that though we pay for 
the Christian priest—the Christians also pay because the 
taxes come out of their pockets, and these Christians 
say that they pay quite enough. Per- 


— eee — 


Oh, the cheats! 
hajs the people who so talk pay about £5 a year for 
taxes, in the shape of duty on the things they use, and 
other things ; and out of this their share of the Govern- 
ment cost must come, so that their share of pay for the 
priest may come to £1 a year—and this from men who 
think nothing to spend 465 for a ball or supper. Sir, 
such men don’t deserve a bishop or a priest; and if I was 
Governor or one of the Council, I would tell them plain, 
that if they don’t pay their own bishop and priest they 


shan’t have them; and I would also tell the priests, that 
if they can’t trust God and God’s people they are not fit 
fur priests. This would be right, and would do them all 
good. In the name of all good Moslems, and in the 
name of all good-thinking people, I say, don’t pay the 
bishop out of other people's money; don’t pay Mr. 
Hough out of our pockets, who, in all the thirty-four 
years he was here, didn’t move a hand to do anything 
for us. I say, too, don't pay any of the others that I 
hear are to get so much. It is wrong. It is too hard 
for us. 

It is much trouble for me to write, but perhaps you 
may hear again from ABDOL SALIE. 
Cape Town, June Lö-, 1848. 

In a subsequent letter from the same individual 
there is this very reasonable passage :— 

But I hear, too, that the people they call Catholics are 
to get money too for their churches, By the beard of 
our prophet I can’t know what to say about this. 1 
always thought that, when the king is made king, he 
swears to hate this religion; and the judges and others 
swear, too, that what is one of the chief things these 
people believe they do not believe, and yet the Govern- 
ment gives money to these people. It must be a mis- 
take, I think. Just as | write a friend tells me, No, it 
is not—it is all right. Government pays the religion the 
Same as they pay the policeman, to keep the people in 
order; the A difference is, the priest keeps them in 
order by talking to them, and the policeman by knock- 
ing them down and putting them in the trek. Ah, I 
see now; well, then, next year we must ask he Govern- 
ment fur some money to make one good large church 
for us, and if they say they can’t give it, because we are 
not Christians, f shall say they are not good. We are 
as good policemen as the other priests who teach dif- 
ferent from the Governor’s religion. Sir, the Catholics 
ought not to get our money. 


The following amusing petition to the Governor 
and Council from the members of the Mohammedan 
Church also appears in the same paper :— 


That your memorialists form a numerous and wealthy 
denomination of religionists, paying scot and lot, in 
common with others of her Majesty’s loyal subjects in 
this colony. 

That they have hitherto built their own mosques, and 
supported their own priests and hadjis, without receiv- 
ing any assistance from the colonial treasury. 

That your memorialists perceive that it is the pious in- 
tention of your Excellency and Honourable Council to 
convert this colony into an ecclesiastical state, and to 
pension any church which applies for pecuniary assis- 
tance, but that even this truly laudable intention would 
not have placed your memorialists in their present posi- 
tion (beggars of the public money) but for the following 
happy event, viz.— 

The Dervish Abdol Roes has lately been appointed, by 
the Grand Mufti, to the venerable office of Imaum, 
which renders it imperative upon him to acquire the 
additional sacred title of Hadji. 

That this title can be acquired only by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is both troublesome and expensive— 
camel hire and cucumbers (which form the chief articles 
of luxury in the desert) being very exorbitant. That it 
is as absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the 
dignity of the said Abdol to eat cucumbers and ride on 
his camel as it is to the dignity of the Lord Bishop of 
Cape ‘Lown to wear lawn sleeves and drive his carriage 
and four. 

That your memorialists, being unwilling to put their 
hands into their own pockets to pay for the said pilgrim- 
age, if they can persuade the colony at large to do so, 
and perceiving that your Excellency and Council have 
been pleased to allow the Bishop the sum of £400 for a 
tour through the colony, as also a similar sum for an 
Archdeacon at Graham's Town—feeling assured that 
your Excellency and Hon'ble Council will act justly as 
well as /¢deradly—that you will not confer upon one class 


the common fund, and refuse a like tavour to another 
class which is equally taxed to make up that common 
fund—and remembering that the holy office of Imaum is 
equally as important to the interests of this colony as that 
of bishop (the ditlerence, in fact, being merely between 
the green turban of the one, andthe black apron of the 
other) will graciously take into consideration the great 
expenses of a pilgrimage to Mecca (passage money, 


camels, and cucumbers) and add to the colonial estimates 
the sum of £1,000 for the Imaum’s travelling expenses, 


and as well as the sum of £500 to his head priest and tam- 


bourin player, Salie of Aeerom-strect. 


ofthe community a pecuniary favour, to be paid out of 


That your memorialists are orthodox Sunnites, and 
utterly abhor the vile insinuations that your Excellency’, 
suddenly developed religious zeal is mere gammon—and 
that your Excellency’s Honourable Council is a mere 
creature of the Government, and does not possess the 
confidence of the public, as was uncivilly resolved by 
the Cape Town r as your memorialists 
pray, may Allah confound 

And your memorialists, reciprocating your Excel- 
leney’s good wishes, further pray that your Excellency 
may see the present earthly blindness of your ways, and 
become acandidate for admission inte the bosom of the 
sublime Mohammedan church—upon which blessed 
event the Imaum himself will be humbly proud to per- 
form the necessary ceremony. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever, 
Kc. KC. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ENDOWMENT, 


A very numerous and influential meeting, con- 
vened by circular, was held on Wednesday evening, 
at the King’s Head, Poultry, to take into con. 
sideration the position of Protestant Dissenters in 
reference to the anticipated proposal, by Govern. 
ment, for the endowment of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. 

Samuel Morley, Esq., was called to the chair at 
seven o'clock, He stated that six or seven gentle- 
men had met on two occasions to consider the subject 
now before the meeting; and, after resolving that 
some immediate steps should be taken to prepare for 
the impending struggle, it had been agreed to con- 
vene a large meeting, to consist of ministers and 
laymen representing all denominations, in accord- 
ance with which resolution this meeting was as- 
sembled. 

He called upon Mr. C. Reed to read the draft re- 
solutions which had been prepared for the considera- 
tion of the meeting. 

These resolutions having been laid on the table, a 
long and interesting conversation ensued, in which 
the Rev. Drs. F. A. Cox, Massie, and Hoby; R. 
Eckett, S. Green, R. Philip, F. Trestrail, 1 A. 
Garvey, J. E. Cumming, Dr. Price, and Messrs. B. 
Hanbury, E. Edwards, E. Miall, W. Carlile, W. O. 
Boyes, W. R. Baker, J. Bennett, N. Griffin, E. 
Clarke, R. Law, J. K. Kilpin, G. Simmonds, &c. &c., 
took part. 

Subsequently the substance of three resolutions 
was unanimously adopted, to the effect that it was 
the belief of the meeting that a measure for the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
would be submitted to Parliament at an early period ; 
that by whomsoever it was proposed it would be the 
solemn duty of Protestant Dissenters to be prepared 
to meet it with the most determined and persevering 
opposition; and that the ground of such opposition 
should be an openly avowed antagonism to all State 
Establishments of religion. 

These resolutions were remitted to a small com- 
mittee for revision and preparation for presentation 
to a further meeting to be held during the present 
month, and to be convened by circular as before. 


SYNOD OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 
CHURCH.—SECESSION, 


We condense the following particulars from the 
Christian Times :—After the session in which it was 
resolved not to prepare any confession of faith, MM. 
Gasparin and Frederic Monod did not re-appear. 
They had retired with the other members of the 
Synod, but when the proceedings were resumed they 
were not in their place. We cannot help, in our own 
mind, contrasting the strength, the array, and the 


popular sympathy, amid which the Free Church of 


Scotland said her“ Farewell to Egypt,” and the 
simplicity of two members, a pastor and a layman, 
when their cause is lost, waiting till the or y 
separation occurs, and then appearing no more. 
What had they gone todo? They had no new hall 
waiting their 122 — ardent multitude to 
hail their entry with the plaudits of their very hearts, 
to call down upon them the graces of a new mission 
—no rea Chalmers—no venerated Gordon—no 
exhaustless Candlish—no loyal flocks, sending from 
lowland burgh and highland glen their hearty pledge 
of faithfulness. They were alone. 

M. de Gasparin first, and M. Monod afterwards, 
sent to the Synod a letter giving in the demission of 
his functions, and requesting that the letter be in- 
serted in the official record. The refusal of this 
reasonable request is the first sign of violence dis- 
soe he by the majority. M. de Gasparin not only 
eaves the Synod, but also the Church; M. Monod 
has not yet made a declaration on the latter point, 
and it is supposed that he waits to see whether the 
Synod will really so avow the divine honours of his 
Lord as to leave him free still to abide in the 
Church, 

On Tuesday, the address, as prepared by the 
Commission, was read before the Synod. The ma- 
jority seemed pleased—the rationalists being glad of 
any measure which would prevent the secession of 
the orthodox ; and the orthodox, on their part, 
astonished at the progress they had made. This 
address contained such an amount of truth as could 
well be conveyed without cutting too deeply into 
the favourite views of the rationalist party ; and on 
the point of the Lord’s divinity, it expressly de- 
clares that in him dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. 

On Wednesday morning, the address was formally 
put to the vote, and, as had been agreed the day be- 
fore, was adopted without discussion. 

The Synod is now busy with details of local, pro- 
vincial, and general Church organization, and more 
than another week will probably be occupied on 
those minuter discussions. | 

It is almost certain that a Free Church will be 
formed. 


1848. 


Tue ANTI-STATE-CHURCH Movement.—The meect- 
ing at Finsbury Chapel this evening is, we hear, to 
be followed up by a vigorous movement both in 
town and country. A public meeting will be held 
monthly in the metropolis during the winter—that 
for November (on the 8th) being arranged to take 
place at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, when 
Charles Pearson, Esq., M.P., will preside. This 
week the Rev. Samuel Green commences a tour in 
Devon and Cornwall, as a deputation from the 


— a —— * — 


Association, for the purpose of attending meetings 
and delivering lectures at Devonport, Plymouth, 
Totnes, Tavistock, Truro, Falmouth, Redruth, 
Penzance, and Launceston. Next week Mr. Miall 
will leave town for South Wales, and visit Newport, 
Pontypool, Carmarthen, Haverfordwest, Cardigan, 
Llanelly, Swansea, and Cardiff. Mr. Kingsley also 
commences a lecturing tour in Derbyshire in the 
same week. 

THe ARCHBISHOP AND THE ‘TRACTARIAN, — In 
commenting on the paragraph relative to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and“ too much chaunting”’ 
which appeared in our last number, the Church and 
State Gazette says: — Another fact which has come 
to our knowledge confirms our conviction of its 
truth. About a month ago, his Grace, in the dis- 
charge of the functions of his high office, had occa- 
sion to attend the service of the notorious Puseyite 
church of East Farleigh. For giving full effect to 
the new-fangled Romish style of worship, of which 
the vicar of that parish is exceedingly fond, the lat- 
ter had secured the superintendence of the choir- 
master of this very St. Mark’s College, under whom 
his own choir had been trained. ‘The chaunting was 
performed with great spirit; but so shocked (as we 
have heard on good authority) was the pious- minded 
Archbishop with it that he afterwards wrote to a 
gentleman in the parish touching its impropricty, 
and expressing his decided disapproval of so much 
of the service being chaunted.”’ 

A Puseyite PaALIIIT.— Australian newspapers 
have been received up to the 22nd of April; they 
are filled with polemical discussions arising out of 
the secession to Rome of Messrs. Sconce and Maki- 
son, two of the leading Tractarian clergy in Sydney ; 
and they present a curious parallel to certain inci- 
dents of a similar kind in the mother country. It 
appears that the Rev. Mr. Walsh, of Sydney—a 
clergyman standing in the same relation to the now 
avowed apostates as Mr. Beunett, of Knightsbridge, 
to Mr. Chirol, and Dr. Hook to Mr. Jephson, and 
who, like those staunch believers in ** Anglicanisi:,’’ 
as they call it, had been amusing himself and his 
congregation with the miliinery, at least, of Popery 
—has, like his Anglican parallel here, involved 
himself in recrimination with the seceding clergy. 
Like Mr. Bennett and Dr. Hook, he is accused of 
having sanctioned what he now disavows — like 
them, he has preached his sermon against them for 
their tardy honesty of profession—alil the while 
retaining the innovations which have led to the cor- 
ruption which he affects to deplore; and, like tl. m, 
endeavoured to administer opiates to Protestant 
alarm and suspicion by denunciations of Rome, co 
nomine, while the confessional, absolution, and other 
corrupt practices, are defended and maintained.— 
Church and State Gazette. 

Cuurcu-rates AT WrexHamM.—The church au- 
thorities in this town have met recently, for the first 
time, some serious Opposition in their attempts to 
compel the whole parish to support the religion of a 
part. At a vestry meeting, held September 16th, a 
church-rate of 24d. in the pound was proposed and 
seconded by two gentlemen, one of them the brother 
of the vicar, who are well able themselves to pay 
the whole expenses of episcopal worship in the 

rish. An amendment was immediately proposed 

y George Kyrke, Esq., an Episcopalian, that the 
rate should be only one farthing in the pound. This 


was about to be seconded by W. II. Darby, Esq., of 


the Society of Friends, when the vicar, who was in 
the chair, uncourteously and illegally prevented his 
speaking, on the alleged ground that his name was 
not in the rate-book. The amendment was however 
seconded by another rate-payer, Robert Thornely, 
Esq., who gave the imperious chairman some home 
thrusts as to his unhandsome conduct, and the 
efficiency of the voluntary principle. Mr. J. Clare, 
aptist minister, then entered a protest against the 
object of the meeting, which was to pass a church- 
rate, contending that the object was essentially un- 
scriptural and unjust—that no man, or body of men, 
whether minorities or majorities, had any moral right 
to levy a religious tax—that religious taxation was 
in fact in itself wrong. To all this the vicar's con- 
eise answer was, that it was the law of the land; 
but, after a long harangue from a lawyer, to the 
effect that church-rates were older than the Norman 
Conquest, a tax, not on conscience, but on property, 
&c, Ke, the amendment was carried by an over— 
Whelming majority. A poll, however, was de- 
manded, and the result was, that the property of the 
Church prevailed over the numbers of Dissenters. 
An enthusiastic public meeting has been held 
on the pubject, 111 VII ali Cullipul vi Lit Kile 
tion in religion Was cohdcechnea, ud ens Acts 
are being made to form a Wrexham <Anti-state- 
church Society, and spread Anti-state -church prin- 
Ciples through this part of North Wales.— From a 
Correspondent. 


— — — — — — — 


It is now said that £12,000 a year will be saved 
to the Duke of Buckingham out of his estates, and 
that the Marquis of Chandos will succeed to £40,000 
® year. 
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RELICIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


—— 


STANSFIELD, Strrolk.— On Tuesday, the 26th of 
September, the Rev. ‘Thomas Sowter, late of 
Hackney College, was ordained to the pastoral 
office in the Independent Chapel, Stansfield. The 
Revs. S. L. Harris, of Clare; 8. Ransom, Classical 
and Hebrew Tutor of Hackney College; H. Cole- 


Edmunds ; T. Mays, of Wigston, Leicestershire ; 
officiated in the morning service; and the Rev. J. 
C. Bodwell, M.A., of Bury St. Edmunds, preached 
in the evening. Several other ministers were pre- 
sent and took part in the services. Alter the morn- 
ing service upwards of a hundred dined together in 
a booth erected for the purpose. 


BILLERICAT.— On Thursday, the l4th of Sep- 
tember, the nineteenth anniversary of the South 
East Essex Sunday School Union was held in this 
town. Before the meeting the Sunday-school 
children belonging to the Independent chapel were 
plentifully regaled with a substantial dinner in a 
tent on Mr Curtis's lawn. Upwards of 100 children 
were present, with many teachers and frends. At 
half past three o’clock a large number of teachers 
and friends assembled in the Independent chapel, 
when the Rev. John Curwen, of Plaistow, delivered 
a lecture on the Best Mode of Teaching in Sunday 
Schools.“ The subject was illustrated by a class 
formed of the Sunday-school children in the meet- 
ing. Great interest was taken in the proceedings, 
and much satisfaction expressed. At five o’clock 
the friends met for tea in the Assembly-room, which 
was so crowded that upwards of sixty persons had 
to obtain accommodation at the Crown Inn. At 
six o'clock a large public meeting was held in the 
meeting-house, at which the Rev. Mr. Isaac, of Stock, 
presided ; Rev. Mr. Price, of Woodham Ferris, 
(Secretary), read the Report, which announced 1,800 
boys and girls in the Sunday-schools, with 250 
teachers. Rev. J. Wager (Southend), E. Davis 
(Romford), B. H. Kluht (Billericay), John Curwen 
(Plaistow), T. Hayward (Rochford), H. Cock (In- 
gatestone), John Hall (Brentwood), J. B. Laws 
(Writtle), James Pilkington (Rayleigh), John Moss, 
— Adams, and G. Maconachie, of Orsett, assisted in 
the proceedings, which terminated about nine 
o'clock. 

LEVTONSTONE.— There being but one school at 
Leytonstone for the education of the poor, and that 
a National one, of not the most liberal character, the 
congregation assembling atthe Independent Chapel 
have resolved upon establishing one on the British 
system. A commencement has already been made 
by some ladies, who educate several girls during the 
week in the chapel, and it is now proposed to crect 
a school-room, on a piece of ground adjoining. A 
public meeting for this object was held on Tuesday, 
the 26th ult., when Ebenezer Howard, Esq., presided, 
and addresses were delivered by Rev. W. Deering, the 
minister, Rev. Messrs. Seaborne, Higgins, Watts, 
Corbishley, and Messrs, Ebenezer Clarke, brook, 
and Williams. ‘Lhe evening was exccedingly wet, 
but the attendance was good, and a very liberal 
collection was made. Several of the speakers de- 
precated the idea of 1ececiving any assistance from 
the Government, and a resolution to that effect was 
unanimously adopted. 


— — — 


Tun Arctic Exrrpirion.—The following is an 
extract from a letter, dated July 11, written by Sir 
James Ross, on board the“ Investigator,“ off the 
Vrow Islands: —“ We have been stopped here by 
the ice, but make the attempt to get through in a 
couple of days. We had rather a rough passage 
across the Atlantic, but managed to rough it, and are 
at present all well and happy. 
Sir John Franklin. All the whalers have gone to 
the south to find an opening through the ice, having 
been unsuccessful on this side of the Strait. We are 
at present fast to an iceberg, and I assure you they 
are very unpleasant customers to deal with, great 
pieces breaking off very often, which is rather 
dangerous if they strike the ship. ‘This is the last 
place we shall have an opportunity of writing from, 
so that you will not hear of us again until our 
return.“ 


Break-up or A Romisu CON VENT.— The Komanist 
convent at Penryn is broken up. The last of the 
inmates departed this week, and the property is for 
sale. The locality was exceedingly well chosen as 
the head-quarters of a propagandist mission for 
Cornwall. While the locality thus gave prominence 
to the institution, the neighbourhood afforded an 
ample field for its labours. The town and parishes 
of Penryn Creek have fully 16,000 inhabitants. The 
greut mining district of the county, with a popula- 
tion of 70,000, adjoins Penryn, and the towns of 
‘Truro, Kedruth, Camborne, and IIelston, are only 
eight or ten miles distant. The encouraging syim- 
pathy of friends would not be wanting, since Romish 
Visitors, many of them distinguished for rank and 
station, are continually arriving at Falmouth, a chicf 
resort of forcign vessels. No pains were spared to 
obtain success. The ladies appointed to conduct it 


" 11 * * 
were superior in manners, in gecompishiments, i 
the art of touchiny’, and dn t I Wiig the 
conidence and allectlon of their pupils, Protestants 


sent their daughters to be educated in the convent, 
und the free school connected with it was well 
attended. ‘Lhe establishment is broken up, we 
understand, from the failure of supplics, We are 
told that the revolutionary movements on the conti- 
nent have cut off assistance to the amount of £6,000 
a year, and this, added to disappoinunent in the 
ecpected profits of the convent school, hus vbliged 


them to abandon the ground,—Levwwhire Chronwh, 


man, of Wickhambrook; C. Elven, of Bury St. 


No news as yet of 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REGIUM DONUM.—PROPOSED D. 
CLARATION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sik,—At a meeting of ministers lately a valued 
brother suggested the desirableness of eliciting the names 
of the recipients of the Regium Donum, by obtaining 
the published protest of all the ministers in the Three 
Denominations who are not partakers of the grant, but 
opposed to its principle, and whose signatures to a de- 
claration, such as the following, would at the same time 
be a valuable testimony to the Government and the 
country as to the extent of the repudiation. 
t is, therefore, earnestly requested that the editors of 
the onconformist, Patriot, and Banner, will kindly 
urge the point, and publish from time to time the signa- 
tures of those who are willing to bear their testimony 
against the Regium Donum, 
The minister who made the suggestion will send his 
name, and has permitted me to remit the idea, 

lam, dear Sir, yours truly, 

WX. Batuurst Woopman, 

.S. I send to the three papers mentioned because 
Neither is seen by all our ministers. 
Newport, Gloucester, Sept. 29, 1848. 


— 


PROPOSED DECLARATION, 


We, the undersigned ministers of the Independent, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian denominations, hereby tender 
our thanks to those members of the House of Commons 
who recently opposed the grant of the Regium Donum, 
and testify that we are not recipients of the fund, but 
repudiate the principle of it and of all State endowments 
of religion. Signed, 

Wm. Bathurst Woodman, Independent, Newport, 

Gloucestershire. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I trust you will pardon me for recalling your 
attention to the appearance of the so-called Seamen’s 
Christian Friend Society in your columns. 

The best reply to the tirade of Dr. Oxley is the fact, 
that Mr. T. G. Williams, their late Treasurer, has felt it 
his duty to withdraw from a body of men whose whole 
proceedings are inarked with a deceptive character—who 
do not the work they profess to do—who have a name to 
live, and are dead. Mr. Williams himself told me that 
he woul write to these persons, and decline having any 
further communication with them. 

The curious nomenclature of Dr. Oxley, who styles a 
man a Mr. Curzon, who is the secretary of a public 
soeiety, a peer’s son, and decorated by two sovereigns 
for public services, is meant for a retort discourteous in 
exchange for my refusal to recognise even the name of 
the so-called Seamen’s Christian Friend Society. But 
tue matter of this argument is as worthless as its man- 
ner. ‘Lhe British and Foreign Sailors’ Society are what 
they profess to be; but after most anxious inquiries I 
can find no evidence of work, worthy of the name, done 
by Dr. Oxley’s friends—no trace of tracts or scriptures 
distributed by them and plenty of evidence that such 
religious services as they perform in the Regent's Canal 
Basin are often conducted surreptitiously, their agents 
pretending that they belong to the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, in order to gain admission to the ships. 
Jam therefore justified in stating that the Seamen's 
Christian Friend Society are not what they profess to be ; 
and that they are little better than an imposition upon 
public charity, countenanced by the name of that very 
silly gentleman, Dr. Oxley. 

Pvp more points I would notice. First, I certainly 

lead guilty to being the paid secretary of the British and 
— Sailors’ Society. I am not ashamed to confess 
that I would endeavour to crush Dr. Oxley’s society of 
scheming collectors, from personal, even if I did not 
from public motives. Do I make it a charge against the 
pseudo-society that they have a secretary (Mr. Whitford) 
who is paid? My charge is, that he is paid for doing 
nothing: such an accusation is not brought against me. 

The other point is the“ persecution.” I am ready to 
admit that my persecution of Dr. Oxley’s friends, ever 
since they meddled with the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, has been “systematic and premeditated ;” I 
only regret that it has not been as intolerable as 
Dr. Oxley says it is—for he seems inclined to perpetuate, 
so long as he can, the mischievous and disreputable 
society over which he presides, 

Permit me to say a word to yourself. What you 
mean in your motto by Ihe Protestantism of the Pro- 
testant religion,“ I do not know, and shall not stay to 
inquire. But take care, Sir. If you intend to make 
your columns the gratuitous advertisers of fraudulent 
societies, it will prove to the honour of Nonconformity 
that you announce your own principles to be the 
„ Dissidence of Dissent.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Eu wp. CURZON, Secretary. 

2, Jeffrey-square, St. Mary Axe, Oct. 3, 1848. 


[We know nothing whatever of either of the socie- 
ties now disputing cach other’s claims to the 
public confidence. We have the pleasure of a 
slight acquaintance with Dr. Oxley, whose cha- 
racter and reputation we believe would stand a 
comparison with those of the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Curzon, “peer’s son“ though he be, 
„and decorated by two sovereigns for public 
Services.“ At all events, the tone of the above 
letter does not prepossess us in favour of the 
writer, or of the society he represents-—and, we 
observe, that it furnishes no evidence but the 
withdrawal of the treasurer, to sustain its sweep- 
Ig UC lamer As to the hon. gentleman's word 
of advice to Us, We treat it as a sample of that 
impertinence of which aristocrauc men are occa~ 
sionally guilty. ‘To give opportunity to the 
maligned to defend themselves will always be 
grateful to us—and if in doing 80 2 should 
happen to offend peers’ sons, why, we 3 Bua 
tiently cudure the consequences. Certainly, the 
honour to which we aspire is very different in 
kind from those usually conferred by lorcign 


soyercigns,—Ly, Noncen: 
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COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION. 

grant of £125,000 for educational p 

brought before the Select 
Kay Shuttleworth, 

, wes examined as a 

evidence contains a variety of inte- 
and shows the made in 


— — the famous “ Minutes,” we lay it before 
our in extenso :— 


What is the office that you hold at the Privy Council ?— 
Secretary to the Committee on Education of the Privy 
Council. 

How long have you held that office ?—Since 1839. 

Is the establishment of your office separate from that 
of the Board of Trade ?—From the Board of Trade, but 
not from the Privy Council. 

Are the clerks in your office completely devoted to 
our d ment, or are they mixed up with other 
usiness ?—Entirely devoted to my department. 

There are nine clerks in your department ?—There are 
nine clerks on the staff of the Privy Council office con- 
nected with my department, and there are provisional 
appointments. I understand that evidence on this 
subject has been given by the Clerk of the Council. 

ou think that for the present state of business 
the office is sufficiently manned ?—-The business of my 
office is continually increasing in all respects, and we 
are always on the verge of — undermanned. It is an 
— — has been continually expanding since I have 
€ 
AMOUNT AND MODE OF EXPENDITURE. 


With regard to the votes you have submitted to Par- 
liament this year, there is an increase of £25,000; will 
ou state what has been the object of that increase ?— 
erhaps it may assist the r of the estimate, if 
I state to the committee what was expended last year 
upon various objects. From the 5th of April 1847, to 
the Sth of April 1646, the” ‘sums were ex- 
For the erection of school buildings, includi 
* fesidences and some fittings for the schoo 
rooms, £71,739 96. 9d. For the purchase of Kneller 
Hall Estate and the expenses of the conveyance, whieh 
estate is intended for a training school for the masters 
of schools connected with public departments and with 
the colonies, £11,043 10s. Grants have been made 
likewise to training schools at Carmarthen, Worcester, 
Cheltenham, and Glasgow, amounting to £15,000. 
During the year there were from sixteen to eighteen in- 
spectors of schools, and their expenses amounted to 
£12,451 3s. IId. An annual grant is made to the 
National Society’s Training School of £1,000; an an- 
rant to the British and Foreign School Society’s 
T School of £750; to the Edinburgh Normal 
School, belonging to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, £500; and towards the maintenance of students at 
Battersea, being the result of an examination under the 
Minutes of August and December, 1846 (the amount 
being determined by the number of certificates obtained 
in the school), £340. Further, in execution of 
the Minutes of August and December 1846, the amount 
of grants made for papi teachers and stipendiary moni- 
tors was £9,899. amount of allowances to masters 
and mistresses for training pupil teachers was £3,055. 
The whole expenditure of last year amounted to 
£126,778 -- — — 1722 — 2 
suing very nearly the ac expenditure o t 
year, £125,000. 

The vote last year was £100,000; how did you get the 
rest ?— We had a balance of £29,355 remaining from the 
preceding year. I expected that £134,000 would be re- 

uired for the — — of last year; actually only 

125,778 has been required. 

Then, in fact, the increase this year as compared with 
last is not £25,000 ?—There is no increase of expendi- 

ture contemplated. 

Then it was the vote in 1846 that was taken in sur- 
Ne N. 2— The vote in 1846 was taken in surplusage. 

ational Society had a very large fund in the pre- 

ceding years to expend, which had been gradually under- 

a reduction; it at length came to be quite ex- 

„ and during the last year the society was 

suffering from a want of funds, consequently the expen- 

diture to meet our grants was not so great in the country 
as we anticipated. 

— VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

amount of your expenses depends upon the con- 
tributions from societies ? The grants of the Committee 
of the Council on Education are made to meet voluntary 
contributions: they are made about in the proportion of 
one-third of what is expended either from local contri- 
butions or from ts from voluntary associations, with 
this exception, that all grants made under the Minutes 
of 1846 are not made so directly to meet voluntary con- 
tributions. Those grants differ in this particular; they 
have an indirect influence in occasioning increased ex- 
ture in the school by making it n that the 
master should have greater ability than those who pre- 
ceded him, and by causing an increased outlay on school 
apparatus and school books, and otherwise by making a 
larger local expenditure n to increase the 
efficiency of the school. So that indirectly these Minutes 
of 1846 are attended with the same result, but the grants 
to pupil teachers are not made upon direct monetary 


Since the Minutes of 1846 have the contributions 
from societics decreased or increased ?—The expenditure 
on education in the country is continually undergoing 
2 11 apprehend that the grant of Parliament 
0 , represents an eypenditure of at 
£376,000 or £400,000. * 220 

You consider that the expense on the part of indi- 
viduals or sucieties is upon the increase — Upon the 
increase, though we do not expect that it will provide 
for — we be — or the education of the 
country. ¢ are approaching, apparently, the limits 
to which vlountary .— — — 

From your experience of the effects of national con- 
tribution, should you say that its tendency was to pro- 
mote or to check individual contribution ?—The tendency 
hitherto, since the grants of Parliament, has been re- 
markably to increase local contribution. 

Could you furnish the committee with a statement of 
the proportion of that increase ?—Upon that subject 1 
could not state anything exactly as matier of statistics ; 
I can only state my general impression ; for example, 
when 1 took the office of secretary to the Committee ol 
Council on Education, the grant of Parliament had 
previously been only £20,000 per annum, and I appre- 


nual 


hend that the whole amount expended annually in the 
erection of schools at that time consisted of less than 
£60,000. The grant has gradually risen to £125,000 
annum. e conditions upon which that t is 
istributed are much more strictly enforced by the 
Committee of the on Education than they could 
de by the Treasury; and I amcertain that the grant now 
presents a proportion of the act —_ 
ture than the grant made by the Treasury in 1838 did; 
therefore, if the grant of £20,000 in 1 represented a 
total expenditure of £60,000, my impression is, that a 
grant of £125,000 in 1848-49 represents £400,000. 


When you say that you think we are approaching the 
limits of voluntary contribution, does that notion arise 
from any practical experience which you have had of a 
dislike to the regulations, or the interference of the 
Privy Council; or do you mean that, generally speaking, 

ou think that the amount of eleemosynary education 

fn this country has reached its limit ?—My impression 
is derived from the failure of efforts to raise funds to 
establish and to support training schools, which have, 
during the last two years, been rather remarkable. The 
effect of the Minutes of 1846 was to produce a very 
strong impression throughout the country that the esta- 
blishment of new training schools was necessary, and 
efforts have been made in various dioceses and amongst 
the various religious communions to obtain funds for 
the erection of the requisite buildings, and for the sup- 
port of those institutions. My estimate is founded upon 
what has occurred during the last year, under the opera- 
tions of the Committee of the Council. We apprenticed 
1,000 pupil teachers last year; when those apprentice- 
ships are concluded a considerable proportion of the 
pupil teachers will obtain Queen’s scholarships, entitling 
them to enter a training school with an exhibition; 
probably 750 out of the 1,000 will obtain Queen's scholar- 
ships with an exhibition of £20 each, which will occasion 
a contribution to the amount of £15,000 towards the 
annual expenses of training schools; the prospect of 
such resources is of course a large premium upon the 
establishment of such schools; and there has been the 
strongest desire felt by the Church, and by various 
religious communions, to establish training schools to 
meet those expected contributions, but the greatest 
difficulty has been a in raising the necessary 
funds, and many failures have occurred; I therefore 
think that we are approaching the limit of voluntary 
contribution towards this national object. 

Do you think that the training schools are the most 

ular part of your assistance ?—I do not think so; I 
think that the system of assisting pupil teachers, and 
allowing them to become Queen’s scholars, and to enter 
the training schools, is equally popular. 

Could you furnish the committee with any estimate of 
the amount of popular education which is furnished 
totally independent of your assistance as compared with 
that which is assisted by you?—I should not like to 
venture upon an estimate; but the fact that these con- 
tributions have been made for the establishment and 
support of schools, by persons who had formed a very 
mean and limited notion of the objects of popular educa- 
tion, and the mode of accomplishing them, renders the 
influence of such efforts on the public weal much 
smaller than its apparent importance. 

The first item in the estimate of this year is, For the 
erection of school-buildings, including . school-rooms, 
schoolmasters’ houses, workshops, kitchens, and wash- 
houses, 446,000.“ Is that the same item as you gave just 
now for the erection of schools, &c., £71,000 for last 
year ?—lIt is. 1 

Then you take considerably less for that P this 
ear than you spent last year ?—Because the National 
ciety has entirely exhausted its funds for the aid of 
local contributions; and I apprehend that there will 
be a diminution in the amount expended on that object. 

Is the British and Foreign School aay in a similar 
condition? — The British and Foreign: School Society 
has never been able to make contributions towards that 
object to any considerable extent. 

herefore the whole of that £46,000 is, in fact, a con- 
tribution to the National Schools? Not by any means; 
but it never has been the custom of the British an 
Foreign School Society to aid from its general funds 
local contributions towards that object; whereas the 
National Society has been able to do that to the extent 
of £30,000 a year. 

Then this item presumes a large amount of individual 
subscriptions ?—This item of £45,000 is the one-third 
which will meet the two-thirds of local contributions. 

Coming from all sources ?—Coming from all sources. 


PAUPER AND PENAL SCHOOLS AT KNELLER HALL. 


The next vote is, For erection of per and penal 
schools, and wr and — of contract of 
normal school, 7,000.“ Will you state what those 
pauper and penal schools are —In the expenditure of 
the preceding year the committee will perceive that 
there is entered £11,000 for the purchase of an estate 
called Kneller Hall. In the Minutes of August and De- 
cember, 1846, an expenditure of £20,000 was contem- 
plated for the erection of buildings on that estate for a 
normal school, and for the pauper and penal schools, the 
normal school being for the education of schoolmasters 
for workhuuses, prisons, dockyards, naval establish- 
ments, and for the colonies. The penal school was in- 
tended as an elementary school, to be attached to the 
training school for schoolmasters, in which masters 
would practise the art of teaching, and it was intended 
to contain a younger class of criminals than those sent 
to Parkhurst. It was hoped by the Home Secretar 
that those children might return to society in England, 
after — gone through reformatory discipline and 
instruction in this school. It is the intention of the 
Government, as soon as the training school is esta- 
blished, to erect a penal school upon this estate, the 
erection of which is expected to cost about £5,000, 
and the furnishing of the normal school about £2,000. 


That penal school is not attached to any prison ?—It 
is not yet erected, nor is the erection commenced, be- 
cause it is necessary that the normal school should be in 
operation first. 

Is part of this £7,000 for that purpose ?—£5 000. 

What is the superintendence under which the penal 
school is intended to be placed ) Under the joint super- 
intendence of the Home Office and the Committee ot 
Council on Education. 

Wil the boys sent there be boys who have been con- 
victed for slight offences ?— es, but not sentenced to 
transportation. 

Something short of Parkhurst ?—It will be a junior 


Parkhurst. 


— —-—— 


[Ocronzr 4, 
The selection of those — 


boys will rest with the Secretar 
of State }—Yes. * * 


And the mode of education with the Committee of 
Council ?—Yes, the Home Secretary being a member of 
the Committee of Council. 

It will partake as much of the character of a prison as 
of a school ?—It will have more of the character of a 
school than of a prison, but it will have penal discipline ; 
they will be very young offenders. 

From all parts of the kingdom ? From all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Including Scotland and Ireland ?—I believe there is 
no limitation. 

What number of offenders is it intended to have }—] 
do not think that any exact estimate has been formed of 
the number. The establishment would be a small one 
at its commencement. 

This is a new item in this vote ?—The Minute for this 
vote was before Parliament last year and it was agreed 
to by a committee in December 1846; but the buildings 
have not actually been erected yet, because it was neces. 
sary first that a training school for schoolmasters should 
be established. The staff which is to manage the in- 
struction at this school will consist, for the most part, of 
students at the training school. 

But the Minute of Council by which this intention is 
to be fulfilled was presented to Parliament last year ?— 
Yes; a vote last year was taken upon it. 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

The next vote is, “ For 20 inspectors of schools, 
417,000.“ What are the salaries of those inspectors ? 
—The salaries of the inspectors are £450 per annum, 
with 16s, for every day in which they are actually en- 
gaged in the duties of their office, and their actual ex- 
penses of locomotion. Altogether the average expenses 
of each inspector are £850 per annum. 

Do they give the whole of their time ?— Yes. 

How many schools have they to inspect ?—I think 
there are under the inspection of the Committee of 
Council 4,000 schools in England and Wales, and the 
whole of the schools of the Church of Scotland, besides 
& great number of schools connected with the Free 
Church. 

Then those 20 inspectors have the whole inspection 
of England and Scotland ?—Of Great Britain. 

By whom are those inspectors selected? The Lord 
President submits the names to the Committee of 
Council. There are peculiar regulations with respect 
to particular religious communions. For the Church 
schools the concurrence of the Archbishop is required ; 
for the schools in Scotland the concurrence of the 
Education Committee of the Established Church of 
Scotland is rec ‘red, or the concurrence of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Free Church; and with respect 
to any other communions, for example the Congrega- 
tional Dissenters, or W an Methodists, any educa- 
tional committee of that body would be consulted. 

From what class of men are they selected ?—They are 
all of them geatlemen who have received a liberal if not 
a collegiate education. 

Do you know what the salaries of the inspectors in 
Ireland are ?—The inspectors in Ireland are a ver 
different class; the commissioners have appoin 
schoolmasters, and similar persons as inspectors; in 
fact, with the exception of one or two superintending, 
the — in Ireland are totally different from those 
in England, and no parallel can be drawn between the 
two. One great 2 i 
been to lish with respect to education a communica- 
tion with ped and with the clergy of all classes in 
England, and to affect public opinion. 

e inspectors of Ireland are upon a salary of £250 
each? —I am not aware what their salaries are. 

Do you consider that it is necessary for the inspection 
of schools to engage the services of persons in the class 
of life you have mentioned ?—I will explain what some 
of the duties of those inspectors are, and I think it will 
be obvious to the committee that it would be impossible 
to have men of inferior education for such duties. Under 
the Minutes of August and December 1846, the in 
spectors have to perform the functions of examiners of 
schoolmasters for certificates, which are, in fact, 
diplomas of merit. Those diplomas are granted after 
a written examination, extending to at least ten subjects 
for the lowest certificate, involving extensive, though 
perhaps not very deep acquirements; and the higher 
certificates extend to a still larger number of subjects. 
The inspector conducts this examination publicly. He 
is required to go through the whole of those ex ation 
papers himself, and to report his opinion upon them to 
the Committee of Council, and to mark the errors 
which they contain, and subsequently they are reviewed 
at the office of the Committee of Council. I am confi- 
dent that if the committee saw the papers, they would 
say that persons of liberal education are required to 
perform that duty. 

Are those inspectors extensively devoted to the 
school; or have they any other employment ?—None 
whatever. 

They have no other emolument ?—No other. 

Latin and Greek, the dead languages, are not taught 
in the schools ?—They are in Scotland universally. 

My question refers to English schools,— They are 
tang tin the training schools. 

hat is the course of instruction given in the schools 
which are under the inspection of the gentlemen o 
whom you have been speaking who have had a collegiate 
education ?--The schools are of two classes, training 
schools and elementary schools. In the training schools 
the schoolmasters are educated, and of course the edu- 
cation of @ teacher has a much higher range than that 
of an elementary scholar. The schoolmasters receive an 
extensive education in some subjects which they do 
not teach] because it is necessary to inform their minds, 
to give them general intelligence, and to exercise their 
faculties beyond the mere subjects in which they are 
alter wards to instruct. Therefore the instruction in 
the training schools extends over à wide surface, and is 
in Many respects a complete education. The instruction 
in the elementary schools is continually rising. It 
includes instruction in the English language, in 
arithmetic, in geography, in Englisu history, and in re. 
ligious knowledge, and in some schools the clements of 
mechanics and other collateral subjects. But recently 
a new element has been added to the elementary schools, 
which is superior to the instruction of the ordinary 
scholars. In the elementary school pupil teachers are 
now educated; they are apprenticed for five years, an 
at the end of the five years prepared to enter a training 
school; they will pass an examination of some r 
before they can be admitted to the training school, an 
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therefore the education of pupil teachers is carried to a 
much higher degree than that of the ordinary scholars 


of common schools. 
With to reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 


raphy, history, and all those things which are likely to 

be practicall useful to the children who are educated 
in the schools, do you think that gentlemen who have 
an education at the University are best qualified to in- 
spect that sort of instruction ?—The committee will ob- 
serve that the inspectors in entering the schools have 
to represent in some degree the Government, to 
represent authority; and that no subject in this 
country has been regarded with more — than 
public education, and no function has been more diffi- 
cult to 1 — or —_ ~3 1 of in- 
spector of education. mpression is, that if persons 
who were not of the vonkt of gentlemen and had not 
received a liberal education had been entrusted with 
those duties in the first instance, great mistakes would 
have been committed and the gest amount of 
irritation produced throughout the country. 


It may be desirable to insert here that part of the 
Report of the Committee which refers to the Edu- 
cational yote :— 


in a normal school, and for which up- 

is expected to be incurred in establish. 

ing what is called by Mr. Shuttleworth “a Junior Park- 
urst. 

The salaries of the inspectors 
should be thought necessary to — them to persons of 
collegiate education, they ex the usual average of 
pay to curates in this country, the class of gentlemen 
with whom they would appear to be in a somewhat simi- 
lar position. en the system is more fully developed, 
your committee think they might be — 

The increase in the sum taken for this estimate is 
apparent only. The actual sum spent in the last year 
was £125,000; the excess over the vote having been de- 
frayed out of the surplus of the preceding year. This 
is not the only vote in which your committee have ob- 
served this practice, which they think deserves the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


We shall give the remainder of Dr. Shuttleworth’s 
evidence next week. 


high : even if it 


Tum ANNUAL Meetinoe or THE WILIA Norma 
Scuoot.—The third annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Welsh Normal School was held at the 
Tabernacle Baptist Chapel, Carmarthen, on Tuesday 
week. The attendance was larger than on any pre- 
vious occasion. William Walters, „ Mayor of 
Haverfordwest, was voted to the chair; and the 
Rev. David Rees, Llanelly, and the Rev. David 
Evans, Swansea, were nominated secretaries to the 
meeting. The Rev. Henry Griffiths, of Brecon, read 
the Report of the Brecon Agency Committee. All 
the bills had not been presented, but the account 
stood as follows :-—Receipts, £304 17s. 6d.; ex- 

nditure to September 30, £352 5s. 11d.; balance 

ue to the Treasurer, £47 8s. 5d. But if the sums 

romised were collected, there would be £50 in hand. 

e Agency Committee having been only appointed 

until the end of September, were willing to act still, 
* they were guaranteed the funds necessary 
or carrying on the institution until the Christmas 
recess. Evan Davies, Esq., M. A., — a report of 
the internal state of the college. veral students 
had left the institution during the present year. 
Applications for efficient masters were continually 
coming in, but he regretted to say they were unable 
to supply the demand. There were, at present, 
twelve young men in the house; but at the close of 
the year he expected there would be from sixteen to 
eighteen. These reports were adopted. The meeting 
then considered various suggestions made relative to 
the future government of the institution. It was re- 
solved that the education im should consist of 
secular and religious instruction, omitting the words, 
On the princip es of the British and Foreign School 
Society; that candidates should be recommended 
for practical piety and general usefulness, by a 
minister and two laymen of different denominations ; 
that the Committee should consist of seventy-two 
individuals, of equal numbers from the Episcopalian, 
Independent, Calvinistic Methodist, Wesleyan, Bap- 
tist, and the Society of Friends denominations, &c. 
= amendment to the effect that the Committee be 
ormed without reference to denominational peculi- 
arities was withdrawn). A clause, empowering 
four-fifths of the subscribers, in any contingency, to 
dispose of the property, and a 1 the 

thereof to the promotion of Voluntary education, 
was to, as was another clause, investiug the 
trustees with the usual powers, The other clauses 
a sag were adopted, with some slight alterations. 

wenty-four trustees, being four from each denomi- 

nation, were appointed. e premises at Brecon 
will be given up after the expiration of the present 
year, and suitable premises taken at Swansea. - 
tain declarations having recently been made relative 
to the Baptist denomination, the Baptists present 
retired to the vestry, and unanimously adopted a re- 
solution declaring their opposition to Government 
grants. 
Naw Linz 
Liverpool Courier states that a new line of monthly 
communication is about to be commenced between 
that town and several of the principal ports in the 
Mediterranean, including ta, Constantinople, 
and Trebisond. The first steamer will be the Sir 
R. Peel,” of 320 tons, to be despatched on the 
18th inst. She will be succeeded by the Earl of 
Auckland,” a splendid ship of 450 tons. 


In the late session of Parliament 133 public acts 
received the royal assent. 


oy Sreamens TO THE Lzevant.—The 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. | 


FRANCE. 

Louis Napo.zon tn THe Natrona Ass Eu T. 
On Tuesday week, Louis Napoleon went down to the 
House of Assembly apparently unobserved, until he 
was seen oan 8 Been situated on the 
upper of the e House was en in 
— the Amendment of M. Ne Hau- 
ranne proposing to divide the legislative powers be- 
tween two Chambers instead of entrusting them to 
one, and M. Marcel Barthe had just declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon fell, not because he abused 
his power, but because his will was not that of his 
— when a sudden agitation ing the As- 
sembly announced the arrival of the personal repre- 
sentative of that great name. All eyes followed the 
Prince from the side-door by which he entered, to 
his seat; and his accession to the Assembly so 
diverted its attention that the interrupted Member, 
unable to regain a hearing, was constrained to 
descend from the tribune in the midst of his speech. 
After a brief pause, the Reporter of the Committee 
appointed to examine into the electoral return from 
the Yonne, appeared in the tribune to declare that 
the election had resulted in favour of Citizen Charles 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, who had obtained 
42,000 votes, the next highest candidate having 
received only 3,000. The Committee, therefore, 
proposed the provisional admission of the Prince 
until he should have produced his certificate of birth 
and other documents establishing his nationality. 
The President intimated that a provisional admission 
could not be entertained, and M. Vivien politely 
suggested that public notoriety might well replace 
the documents required. The President then in- 
quired if there was any opposition to the admission 
of the new Member; and, being responded to with 
cries of No, no, from all parts of the House, he 
proclaimed Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte representative of the ple for the Depart- 
ment of the Yonne. His Highness immediate! 
mounted the tribune, and, amid perfect silence, rea 
the following short address :— 

Citizen Representatives,—It is im ble that I can 
keep silence after the calumnies of which I have been the 
object. I must express frankly, and at the earliest 
moment of my taking my seat amongst you, the real 
sentiments which animate, and which have ever 
animated me. After thirty-three years of proscription 
and exile, I am at last enti to resume my rights as a 
citizen. The Republic has bestowed on me happiness; 
to the Republic I tender my oath of gratitude, my oath 
of devotion; and my generous countrymen who have 
returned me to this place, may be assured that I will 
endeavour to justify their choice in exerting myself with 
you to maintain tranquillity, the first necessity of the 
country, and to the development of democratic institu- 
tions, which the people have the right to demand. For 
a long time I have been unable to consecrate to France 
anything but the meditations of exile and captivity. At 
last the career which you pursue is open to me. ive 
me, then, my dear colleagues, into your ranks with the 
same sense of affectionate confidence which I bring there. 
My conduct—always inspired by duty, always animated 
by respect for the law—my conduct will prove the false- 
hood of those who have attempted to blacken me for the 
purpose of still keeping me proscribed, and will 
demonstrate that no one is more firmly resolved than 
myself to establish and defend the Republic. 

Immediately after the conclusion of his address, 
and when he was in the act of receiving the felicita- 
tions of several of the members of the Assembly 
who surrounded him, as he descended from the 
tribune, some individual member shouted, in a 
stentorian voice, Vive la Republique.” I the 
Salle des Pas Perdus the observation was made, 
“C'est un discours de la couronne!’’ It is affirmed 
that a Buona manifestation had been prepared, 
but was suppressed by the influence of some leading 
members of that party. Eight Socialists were 
arrested, charged with a conspiracy against the life 
of Gen. Cavaignac. 

THE DEBATE ON THE SINGLE CHAMBER. 
On Tuesday, the debate on the 20th article com- 


menced— 
The French People delegates the Legislative power to one 


Assembly. 

M. Duvergier D'Hauranne proposed an amend- 
ment, delegating the power to two Assemblies— 

One of which shall assume the name of Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and the other that of Council of the Ancients. 

M. Lamartine ascended the tribune, and de- 
livered a speech of great in favour of a single 
chamber. He went over all the advantages com- 
monly attributed to a system of one chamber. It 
might, he said, be admitted that the government 
might exist as under the monarchy, in a state of 
equilibrium between the different powers, but he 
contended that if a senate were created, such a body 
would absorb all the eminent men in the sciences, 
arts, letters, and politics, of whom the lower As- 
sembly would thus be deprived. How, he asked, 
in times of danger such as the nt, could an 
insurrection be woe oe suppressed if to chambers 
were to be consulted e contended that no 
analogy existed either between France and England, 
Sugiand, the Howe ef Levde sepransated the 

the House o represen e 
— and traditions of an aristocracy; no such 
interests and no such traditions could be represented 
here. In the United States, the Senate represented 
the federal principle; no such principle was to exist 
in France. He contended that a second chamber 
would be the — 1 < an aristocracy, and insisted 
on this point until he elicited some noisy demon- 


dition. concluded as follows :— . 


Since the middle no such eommoti 5 
the horizon as hea et, late disturbed ae a 
speak here of the political situation of Italy, Germany 
or any other nation, for that is not the real d . but 
I say, that since the time of Munster and the 
tists, from that sa Socialist who made his appear- 
ance on the banks of the Rhine, and who raised, in order 
to proceed to conquest, to satisfy his anti-social ambi- 
tion, armies of 30,000 men, nothing like what is now 
ever struck men’s view. I know that these dan- 
1 estructive as they are of all social order, quickly 
away—that they passed like meteors—that these 
monstrous 1 from time to time in the midst 
of humanity in to terrify it; but I likewise know 
that, like all monsters, these ideas cannot again take 
root and flourish : they try, it is true, at present, but in 
a little time they will cease to exist. Well, gentlemen, 
to these anti-social ideas will you . — the mechanism 
of two chambers? No; what it will be to set 
against them is the dictatorship, not of a man, but of the 
legislative body [hear]. What would you have, I ask 
of 93, with the organization of 
, if they attempted to reappear? 
Nothing but the dictatorship [murmurs]. But, on the 
hypothesis of two chambers, to whom would you remit 
the dictatorship? To the two rival chambers? Im 
sible. To one of them? Then the other would ¢ 
facto be dis , annihilated, To one man? But 
will you have more consideration for, more dependence 
on one man than on rselves? Besides, gentlemen, 
where are you to find the fitting man? Do you suppose 
that we are in a time when phantoms are taken for 
realities? Do not believe in any one man, gentlemen ; 
think of Monck, think of Buonaparte [movement]. I 
do not know if I have convinced any of you, but for 
part I persist in advocating a single chamber —5 

A lively agitation succeeded this address, and 
the sitting was suspended for a few minutes. 

M. Odillon Barrot next ascended the tribune, and 
delivered a speech in favour of the system of two 
chambers. e insisted that the single chamber 
would be a dictatorship; that it would be a revival 
of the convention in permanence. A single chamber 
has never been the normal and regular consti- 
tution of any country. A single chamber is 
good only to constitute or to destroy; but what 
is left in France now to be overturned? The 
necessity of the moment is to establish and to 

e. M. Odillon Barrot took the occasion of 
this address to make a warm profession of adherence 
to the Republic, which he declared to be the best, 
the most just, and the most worthy of governments, 
and to be entitled to preference so long as it gave 
security and liberty. He delivered a eulogium on 
the policy of the: actual government both at home 
and abroad—abroad, in resisting fo war, to 
which generous impulses might have driven it; and 
at home, in resisting the pretensions of the com- 
munists and socialists. This policy, he contended, 
only required for its consolidation and consecration 
the regular action of a government organised with 
two chambers. He declared that he had served the 
— iy with devotion and conviction, and had 
warned it, without effect, against thuse exaggera- 
tions which ultimately produced its fall, but trusted 
that he would be more successful in the counsels 
which he should offer to the Republic. M. Dupin 
then rose, and commenced ions by 
W justice to the eloquence of M. Barrot 
and to the honesty of his intentions. The system 
of two chambers might be very well, he said, in 
theory, but in the present circumstances and actual 
condition of the country it was useless. 

M. Dupin, in the course of his speech, took 
occasion to declare his adhesion to the Republic, but 
at the same time made some severe remarks upon 
the partisans of socialism, and then passed on to 
explain, in a very lucid manner, the many incon- 
veniences which would result from a division of the 
1 tive power, which must not be confounded 

th a separation of the executive power. He saw 
in the power of the executive a sufficient counter- 
poise for r of the 1 for he did not 

dictatorial 


agree with Lamartine in g 4a 
assembly. 
The der divided 
For two Chambers „ 00 . 289 
Agens 4 530 
Majority for a single Chamber. 241 


The debate on the Constitution was resumed on 
Thursday in the National Assembly. The 20th 
article, favour of one chamber, was formally 
adopted. This vote, it is said, is not in 
with the general opinion out of doors. It is asserted 
that the vote will be rescinded, and that a system 
similar to that in the United States will be ultimately 
adopted. 

Art. 21. The whole number of representatives of the 
shall be 750, including the representatives of Algeria and 
French colonies. 

Several amendments were proposed and rejected, 
and the article adopted. * 

Art. 22. That the number shall be increased to 900 for 
assemblies called to revise the Constitution. 

Voted without discussion. 

Art. 23. The election is based on the population. 

Voted. 


M. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie and Maurat Ballange 
moved the following additional paragraph :— 

The departments shall be divided into electoral districts, each 
electing a representative. 

M. Dufaure observed that the discussion on the 
amendment would come on more properly when the 
28th article, providing that the election of representa- 
tives should take place by departments, was under 
consideration.—Agreed to. 

Art. 94. The suffrage is direct and universal, The ballot is 
secret. 


Adopted without discussion. 
M. Etienne proposed the following addition :— 


I know that we have great difficulties to pass through. 


Citizens who, without any legitimate reason, fall to pet form 
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their electoral duties, shall be liable to a fine, to be fixed by the 
electoral law. 

Consideration of the amendment postponed until 
the discussion on the organic law. 

Art, 25, All Frenchmen, twenty-one years of age, an enjoy- 
ing their civil and political rights, are electors. 

Adopted. 

Art. 26. All Frenchmen, twenty-five years of age, and enjoy- 
ing their civil and rights, shall be eligible, without any 
condition derived from the quota of taxation or domicile. 

M. moved the suppression of the last 
paragraph of the article, without any eondition 
whatever,” Kc. M. Vivien, in the name of the com- 
mittee, consented to the suppression; which was 

by Messrs. Lafayette and Deville, and re- 
a by the majority. The article was afterwards 
vo * 

Art. N. The electoral law shall define the incapacities and 
incompatibilities resulting from the exercise of public functions. 

Various amendments were proposed. M. Dufaure 
suggested the expediency of deciding, by a special 
vote, whether the on mee = be vee ee 
at present, or postponed until the discussion of the 

T5 lot was taken. The + gave— 
ele 8 
Absolute majority 393 
For the immediate discussion 573 
Against it ens 212 

M. Dufaure then asked, that the amendments, 

five in number, be referred to the committee.— 

Agreed to. 

Art. 28. The election of representatives shall take * by 
departments in the chief town of the district, and by ballot. 

M. Bourbosson moved that the vote for the elec- 
tion of — tape should take place in each 
district ot, and that the votes should be counted 
im the town of the department. The President 
having announced that the committee agreed to the 
suppression of the 28th article, M. Deseze opposed 

hat resolution. 

On Friday, the Assembly resumed the discussion 
of the 28th Article of the Constitution. M. Berar 
asked that the citizens should be permitted to vote 
in their respective communes. M. Freslon opposed 
the election at the commune, as placing * 
under the direct influence of the parish priests, 
mayors, and wealthy proprietors. In thus dividing 
the electoral * upwards of 6,000 would con- 
sist of less than fifty electors. He particularly ap- 
prehended the influence exercised by theclergy, who 
were, generally speaking, hostile to the Republic. 
M. Dutaure stated, that the committee had delibe- 
rated on the amendment, and proposed to insert in 
the 28th Article, that the electors should vote in the 
chief towns of the cantons; but that, when local 
circumstances required, the canton might be divided 
into several electoral districts by the Councils- 

neral. M. de —— —— (Legitimist) said 

e wished universal suffrage to be a reality, and, for 
that purpose, that the power of voting be placed 
within the reach of the country electors. M. Deseze 
said, the election at the chief town was a mere de- 
ception. M. Deseze was repeatedly interrupted by 
murmurs and cries from the Left, and finding it im- 
possible to continue he lef: the tribune exclaiming— 
* You may as well insert in the constitution that the 
poor are excluded from the elections.“ A violent 
tumult ensued, and M. Dufaure remained a long 
time at the tribune without being able to speak. 
Twenty members having called for a ballot by 
division on the amendment of M. Berard, the 
operation immediately commenced, and gave the 
following result :— 


en „ 799 
Absolute majority .......... 400 
For the amendment ........ 271 

rn. 628 


The amendment was rejected. 


The discussion afterwards continued on the 28th 
article of the Constitution: and another, although 
indirect, attempt made to fix the seat of the elections 
in thecommune was defeated. 

On Saturday a scene took place in the Assembly 
compared with which all the former tumults and 
confusion which have occurred there are thrown 
completely into the shade. It appears that the 
question of the democratic banquets was brought 
forward. M. d’Anjoy ascended the tribune to put 
the questions of which he had given notice to the 
Minister of the Interior, and delivered a speech in 
which he described the scenes of disorder which 
had taken place at the banquets of Toulouse, 
Bourges, and other places, and took occasion to make 
some severe observation on the recent demonstration 
at the Chalet in the Champs Elysées. Every sen- 
tence of the speech delivered by M. d’Anjoy was 
interrupted by shouts and angry gestures from the 
left; and, when he came to observe upon the han- 

uet of the Chalet, the tumult exceeded all bounds. 

he members rushed down into the central space, 
and the President put on his hat. After the lapse 
of a considerable time the tumult hy to subside, 
and the sitting was at length resumed. M. d’Anjoy 
resumed his speech, but every sentence, as before, 
was interrupted.— M. Sénard, Minister of the In- 
terior, then ascended the tribune, and declared that 
the Government had not yet received official infor- 
mation on the question which had been proposed, 
but that, when it did, it would not fail to act as 
might seem proper. After some further observations 
from different members, the Assembly passed to the 
order of the day. 
An PaesIpENTIAL Question.—The Presidential 

. would, it was expected, come on in the 

ational Assembly to-morrow (Thursday). The 
committee on the constitution held an extraordinary 
meeting on Sunday, to deliberate on the course to 

be pursued by them during the debate on this 
uestion, and resolved, by a majority of ten to four, 
t it was expedient that the President be elected 


by direct and universal suffrage, In this resolution 
the club (of representatives) called “the Club of the 
Rue Portiers“ (believed to be under the influence of 
M. Thiers) concurred by anticipation on Saturday 
night, At tue same time, however, two propositions 
were brought forward (and subsequently adjourned 
to the next meeting). Ine first coutemplated that 
the election of President should be by delegates 
chosen by universal suffrage. The second recom- 
mended that the election of the President shall not 
take place until after the Constitution has been 
formally proclaimed. The clubs of representatives 
sitting in the Palais National and in the Institute 
have also discussed the question. In the latter, the 
majority spoke in favour of election by universal 
suffrage. — of the most Radical members who 
meet in the Rue Taitbout, declared themselves in 
favour of a proposition of M. Grevy, which demands 
that the Assembly shall ever retain the direct 
exercise of the sovereignty, confining itself to the 
appointment of a President of the Council for an 
unlimited period, but revocable at pleasure. The 
remainder were in favour of the election by the 
National Assembly. The fact is (says the corre- 
spondent of the Times), that the question is 60 
momentous, and is deemed so fraught with danger, 
that the stoutest men wish to procrastinate and to 
avoid, until it shall be no longer possible, a discus- 
sion that may lead to consequences which none can 
foresee, 

M. Turers’ name has been mentioned as a candi- 

date for the Presidency, but it is said that he has 
declined to offer himself until the second election. 
Not only is the name of M, Thiers (says the Times 
correspondent) more before the public than it has 
been, but his presence also. I met him oftener last 
week on the Boulevards and elsewhere than during 
the preceding twelve months, Perhaps it is (but he 
is superior to common-place bravado), that being 
aware of the fact that his life is in danger from the 
Socialists, he wished to prove that their threats have 
not intimated him. 
They have, it is said, resolved that if General 
Cavaignac shall endeavour to effect the election of 
the President of the Republic by the National 
Assembly, contrary to the terms of the 43rd and 
119th articles of the Constitution, the members of 
the club shall protest against such an attempt as a 
dictatorship in disguise, by — cages, in a solemn 
manner from the National Assembly, and by abstain- 
ing from taking part in such a vote. 


Democratic AND SoctaList Barquets are now the 
order of thé day, and excite much uneasiness. A 
banquet was held at Toulouse on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, the report of which has spread like wildfire 
through France. ‘The guests, flushed with the 
triumph of the occasion, and animated bythe ex- 
hortations of their orators, overran the town during 
the night, shouting Vive Barbés! vive la Mon. 
tagne! vive Robespierre! à bas Cavaignac! a bas 
l’Assemblée Nationale!“ The banquet, which led, 
to these manifestations, was attended by several of 
the high functionaries of the Republic in the de- 
partment, including the préfet, the mayor, and his 
adjoints, When the toast of “the National As- 
sembly’’ was given it was saluted by 3,000 guests 
with shouts of Down with the Assembly!“ When 
the health of Gen. Cavaignac was proposed it was 
received with hisses and hootings “ 3,000 guests. 
When the proposer of the toast thought to mitigate 
the ferocity of those around him by offering the 
toast thus, To the brother of Godefroy Cavaignac,”’ 
the hootings and the yells were = A redoubled. 
Among the invited to these Democratic orgies was 
the General in command of the district. He thought 
oe oe to decline the invitation, which resolution the 
overnment approved, and sent its approval by the 
telegraph. A Democratic and Socialist banquet was 
iven on Saturday afternoon at the Barriére de 
vres, which was attended by 1,200 persons, 
amongst whom were observed MM. Joly and Mule, 
and several other representatives of the people. 
Colonel Coustantine was found guilty, on Tues- 
day week, of having taken part in the insurrection 
of June, and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment, to be cashicred from the army, and to be 
declared incapable of service in the State, either in a 
military or civil capacity. 
The Presse states, that it requires half a battalion 
of troops to maintain order amongst the crowds 
which daily besiege the doors of the ‘Treasury to de- 
mand the payment of the hallf-year’s interest now 
due on the Five per Cent. Government Stock. 

On Thursday a negro, who has been elected for 
Guadaloupe, took his seat. Two negroes and two 
mulattoes have been elected. 

On Thursday, Prince Louis Napoleon and General 
Cavaignac entered the Assembly “ arm in arm.“ 


Letrer From M. pe Lamartine.—M. Lamartine, 
addressing himself to the members of the Democratic 
Club of Nismes, in reply to some comments made on 
a late speech of his in the Assembly, says :— 


Lam not a Socialist, and never have been. Read my 
writings and speeches on this question from 1835 to 
1848. Property, under all its forms, is sacred in my 
eyes. I have always said that I only knew one Com- 
munism—the communism of sentiment; that is to say, 
the religious love of the people, the progressive series of 
institutions of labour, assistance, and practical fraternity, 
calculated to ennoble, dignify, and improve the condi- 
tion of all our brethren. In proclaiming the Republic, 
we restored their sovereignty to the people. To be sove- 
reign, they must be — otherwise they will soon 
lose the title and exercise of sovereignty. It is, there- 
fore, for them now to govern themselves by their legiti- 
mate representation. It they do not respect themselves 
in their elected, in what will they do so? and if they do 
not respect themselves, who will respect them in the 
world? .... The Re ublic, such as they desired it in 
February, March, and April, was the sovereignty of 


public reason, not the wildness of impracticable sects 
and suicidal passions; and such is the Republic which 
will instruct, moralize, and enrich the people. If of a 
sect or violent, the Republic would give the victory of 
the lendemain to the enemies of human reason a 9 
gressive institutions. I could desire to make this cun- 
vietion pass into your hearts with the same strength 
that it exists in mine. That is henceforth the only ser. 
vice that I can endeavour to render to our country. Set 
aside after the storm by the impatience of some, the re- 
sentment of others, I have no other ambition than that 
of seeing the Republicans of all dates and all theories 
unite in the idea common to all, of causing the Repub- 
lican form to be acoepted as the regular instrument of 
perfectioned civilization. 


Cuntrvation or Wastr Lanps.—The four com- 
mittees—of labour, agriculture, and communal, and 
departmental administration, voted on Tuesday week, 
in favour of a proposition of M. Dufournel, to encou- 
rage by a premium the planting of 2,000,000 acres of 
land during the present winter, in order to give em- 
ployment to the agricultural population. It is pro- 
posed to defray the expense by the sale of 260,000 
acres of wood in various departments, the value to be 
paid by the purchasers in 36 annuities. 


SPAIN 


The Duchess de Montpensier has given birth to a 
daughter, at Seville. Her confinement was not an 
easy one. The young infanta was christened on the 
22nd ult., by the Archbishop of Seville, having no less 
than twenty names given her, Maria Isabel being the 
first two. The people of Madrid have received the 
intelligence with the most utter indifference, and 
it is said that the same has been the case in the 
Palace. 

The Heraldo of Madrid, of the 22nd, states that on 
the 17th a severe engagement, of some hours’ dura- 
tion, took place near Labagol, in Catalonia, between 
Cabrera, at the head of a numerous band, and two 
detachments of the Queen's troops; and that even- 
tually the insurgents were routed, and Cabrera 
himself compelled to fly into France. The provinces 
of Ciudad Real and Toledo had been — in 
a state of siege. Later intelligence states that 
Cabrera was still in the field, and had united his 
forces with other of the insurgent chiefs. 


GERMANY, 


SUPPRESSION OF THE INSURRECTION IN THE SouTH. 
—The attempt of Struve to proclaim a republic in 
Baden has utterly failed. General Hoffman came 
up with the insurgents near Staufen, completely 
routed them; and then passing by Krotzingen, 
advanced through the Hexenthal, or Valley of the 
Witches, in two divisions, on Staufen, which he 
completely surrounded, After a somewhat obstinate 
resistance, the town was taken by storm. Some 
houses were burnt down; a great number of the 
defenders were slain, and some hundreds of prisoners 
taken. Among the latter was Struve himself; he 
and eighty of his immediate followers were im- 
mediately tried by court-martial, condemned, and 
shot. A corps of about 1,000 escaped into the 
Munz rthal; but they are said to be surrounded by 
a large body of Wurtemburg troops. 


MANIPrzesto From run Keoent.—The Regent of 
Germany has issued to the Governments of all the 
German States a circular manifesto, officially re- 
82 the facts of the rising in Frankfort on the 
18th and its prompt suppression by his Government ; 
and seizing the opportunity to call for the energetic 
co-operation of the States in the support of the new 
and 3 liberties and guarantees lately 
secured. 


A considerable military power was assembled at 
Frankfort within a few hours, by the aid of which not 
only insurrection has successfully been overcome, but 
all future attempts of the same nature will effectually be 
prevented. Martial law was proclaimed, a general dis- 
armament decreed, and justice is = engaged in 
examining and judging the prisoners, and in tracing the 
guilty who have fled; but the Central Power does not 
erroneously believe that its task thereby is completed: it 
does not fail to perceive that after the tremendous 
shocks under which Germany has lately suffered, a 
lamentable spirit of discord has broken out, threatening 
to produce civil war, and compromise the very liberty 
just secured.” 

A longer duration of this state of affairs cannot be 
suffered. . — 

It is the intention of the Central Power, jointly and 
hand-in-hand with all German Governments, to adopt 
measures calculated to check this spirit, and to give 
fresh strength and new life to all laws that have of late 
so unfortunately been put aside. The Provisional 
Executive Power does not entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the energetic co-operation of all German Govern- 
ments who have guaranteed to their people liberty and 
freedom, and therewith its fruits—tranquillity and peace. 

In this sense the Central Powér now claims the co- 
operation of the respective Governments, so far as that 
they will most earnestly exhort all such authorities, 
officers, and other legal institutions, where neglects may 
have occurred, immediately with the greater zeal to re- 
turn to the fulfilment of their duties, so that a powerful 
barrier may speedily be opposed to the rapidly increasing 
anarchy under which the friends of true liverty alone 
have to sutler. 


At the sitting of the Assembly on the 25th, the 
president read a note from the Vicar of the Empire, 
announcing the definitive formation of the ministry 
of the empire as follows :—Interior, M. von Schmer- 
ling; War, M. von Peucker; Justice, M. Robert 
Mohl; Finance, M. von Beckerath; Commerce, M. 
Duckwiu. The department of Foreign Affairs to be 
confided, provisionally, to the Minister of the In- 
terior. The Vicar of the Empire likewise nominated : 
—Secretaries of State for the department of Foreign 
Affairs, Messrs, von Gagern and von Biegelben ; for 
the Home De ent, Messrs. Bassermann and von 
Würth; Secretary of State for the department of 
Justice, M. Widemann; Secre of State for the 
department of Commerce, M. F ; for Finance, 
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ings of the Assembly 

by Mr. Schaffrath for im- 
ministers Schmerling and Mohl, in 
of their ha declared the state of 
siege, which was not as urgent, and a 
motion by Mr. Venedey, proposing the su on 
of the state of siege, which was carried by 277 votes 
131. The debate on the constitution was 


M. von Mathy. The 
on the 25th were a 

peaching the mi 
consequence 


resumed. 
Letters from Carlsruhe of the 28th ult., in the 
poner nome Zeitung, state that Mr. Struve has been 
by court-martial, and that his execution 
was to take place on the morning of the 28th ult. 
The rebel forces are now completely scattered, but 
small parties are still lurking in the mountains. 
PRUSSIA. 

Supmission oF THR KWwo.— The —— of Prussia 
has not gone to the extremities ex 
military ministry. He has not di the Na- 
tional or Burgher Guard from the capital, nor has he 
flown so completely in the face of the National 
Assembly as to refuse to act up to the vote which 
required the military officers to profess fidelity to the 
constitution or resign, The late ministry, that of 
Auerswald and Camphausen, refused to execute the 
anti-military vote of the Assembly ; they feared the 
army. M. Beckerath, called in to replace them, 
refused to affront the Assembly by declaring for the 
ultra-independence of the army. King, in his 
dilemma, appointed two general officers, Pfuel and 


Wrangel, to wield all , civil and military ; and 
nothing less than a military attack upon the capital 
Was expected in c uence. General Wrangel 


even moved his head quarters to Charlottenberg, 
near the cipal gate and street of Berlin. He 
the Civic Guard, and informed them that 

the swords of his soldiers had been fresh sharpened 
—an ominous observation. Everything was on the 
int of a catastrophe. But the King has thought 
of it. General Wrangel has explained away 

his camp expressions ; General Pfuel has declared 
his determination to pursue a constitutional course ; 


and on the 25th he read a copy of a proclamation to 
the army, by which the Parliamen resolution 
was fully out. The King yielded contrary to 


the advice of his brother, the Prince of Prussia, who 
is known to have recommended a putting down of 
the Assembly and the Burgher Guard by means of 
the military. ä 

DisturBances at CoLoons.— Letters from Cologne, 
of the 26th ult., state that a popular rye | 
was held there on that day, notwithstanding it h 
been forbidden by the authorities. The National 
Guards fraternized with the people. M. Wackber, 
a captain of the National Guard, and M. Woll, who 
had been arrested by the police, were rescued by the 
people. Col papers of the 27th report, that on 
the evening of the 25th, after the troops had carried 
about thirty of the barricades and occupied the gates 
of the city, the commandant ineffectually called on 
the Burgher Guard to re-establish order, and then 
dec the city to be in a state of siege. The 
Radical papers were suppressed, and the military 


power restored order. 
The bill abolishing the penalty of death, which 
was passed by the National Assembly, up to the 


present time has not received the royal sanction, and 
ministers have declared that, before ee a final 
decision respec it, they will await that of the 
Constituent Assembly in Frankfort. This is thought 
to be a mere pretence, and has occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction 


ITALY. 
Letters from Rome of the 24th ult. state that the new 


m had published its me in a semi- 
official form the Gasette, It says: To the 
ministry belongs the obligation of g the 


1 institution as well against the plots of 
ose who endeavour to make it retrograde towards 
those principles and usages which have ceased to 
exist, and should not be_restored, as against the at- 
of those who would lead it beyond the limits 
have been assigned by the wise and generous 
restorer of our liberties.’’ 

has been received from Peschiera, of the 
22nd ult., which states that at the moment when 


Proeress oy Negotiation. — La Presse contra- 
dicts the report of the prolongation for thirty days 

armistice between Charles Albert and Ra- 
„and announces officially“ that during some 
n tions on the subject of the republic of St. 
Mark, it was that the armistice should be 
8 renewed every eight days. This rene wal, it 
is said, will probably continue until the ultimate 
decision of the Italian question, The chances of an 
early settlement do not ap very great. Itis said 
that Austria stands upon “4 title to Lombardy and 
Venice by right of treaty, and now also by right of 
conquest in virtue of Radetzky’s victories ; insists 
upon the im bility of disturbing the balance of 
power as settled in 1815, without the concurrence of 
the other contracting states; and therefore demands 
“a general Congress of all the European powers.“ 
It is stated that M. Vivien, who was Minister of 
Justice under M. Thiers, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of France at the Congress relative to the 
affairs of Italy, which is to be held either at 
Innspruck or Geneva. The Vienna correspondent 
of the Kölner Zeitung asserts that Russia and 
Prussia have promised their assistance in the Italian 
question. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the Archduke 
John had written to the Pope to the effect that it 


of his new a 


was the intention of Austria to form its Italian pro- 
vinces into an independent state, with a local ad- 
ministration. 

The Milan Gazette of the 24th ult. publishes a 
proclamation from the tere Gevornor of that city, 
announcing that any person who shail be discovered 
after the 26th to be the essor of concealed arms 
shall be tried by court-martial and shot within 24 
hours, 

A letter dated Genoa the 25th ult. states that 
King Charles Albert has forwarded 550,000 livres to 
the Government of Venice, 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


By advices from Naples to the 24th we learn that 
the , after first accepting the proposed interven- 
tion of England and France, and consenting to a 
a aoe of hostilities, su ently retracted, and 

t the departure of the last letters the resumption of 
hostilities was hourly apprehended. During ten 
days the formal acceptation of the intervention was 
regarded as a fait accompli, The retractation, there- 
fore, 122 the most painful apprehensions. 
Formal and explicit instructions to enforce the me- 
diation had arrived with Admiral Baudin, who had 
recovered from his indisposition, and raised his flag 
on board the Friedland. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


As far as can be gathered from the contradictory 
accounts published by the German rs, the Croa- 
tian army, under the command of the Ban, amount- 
ing to 20,000 men, were in the neighbourhood of 
Pesth, and that the Hungarians, with a force of 
about the same number, was in the neighbourhood, 
but that the whole population was enthusiastic for 
the Hungarians, insomuch that a check of Jellachich 
would ensure the destruction of his army. The 
great danger for the Hungarians is, however, that 
they are commanded by Austrian officers, who will 
hardly contribute to the defeat of the Croats. 

The 12 Kossuth has issued a fiery ap- 
peal to the Hungarian nation. After calling the 
men to arms, he says :—* And let the women dig a 
deep trench between Wessprim (head-quarters of 
Archduke Stephen) and Stuhlweissenburg, which 
may serve as a common grave for the Hungarian 
nation, or for our enemies; on the mound there 
will be erected either a pillar of infamy with the 
name of Hungary, and the inscription, ‘Thus 
the Lord punishes cowardice; or an evergreen tree 
of liberty will stand there, and throughout its 
branches the voice of the Almighty will whisper, 
‘This is holy ground on which you stand,’ &. 
‘ hy, UR to arms, brave Magyars ! &.“ 

e Archduke Stephen was said to have arrived 
at Vienna, and had resigned his office as Palatine 
of Hungary. Prince Windischgratz had quitted 
Vienna for Italy. A vast number of troops were 
being concentrated round Vienna. 

The Austrian government has, it appears, at 
length determined to put a stop to the progress of 
the Ban of Croatia. Field-Marshal Lieutenant 
Count Lamberg has been appointed Special Military 
Commissioner for Hungary. He is to take the 
command of all , guards, and borderers 
(those of Croatia included), in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Hungary. The same 
Imperial decree expresses his Majesty's resolution 
to suppress the civil war in Hungary; it imposes 
an armistice on the conflicting parties, and orders 
the Moravian troops to enter Hungary for the sup- 
pression of the Sclavonic insurrection in that 


„  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


The German commander in the Duchies, General 
Bonin, has addressed a circular to the Schleswig- 
Holstein authorities, in which he protests that he 
not aware of Count Moltke and rs. Johannsen 
and Hausen having been licensed to set up a govern- 
ment of their own. He declares the last steps of 
these gentlemen to be illegal, and exhorts the Schles- 
wig authorities to resist them. The H her 


C has tive knowledge. of a note 
from Palmerston to the Danish Cabinet on the 
Schles affairs. Lord Palmerston advises the 


Danish Cabinet most earnestly to accede to all fair 
and just modifications of the armistice. It is said 
that Schleswig and Holstein are likely to declare 
their independence. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


The Hibernia brings advices from Boston to the 
20th ult. The run was accomplished in eleven days 
and eighteen hours. Mr. Clay had declared his 
intention not to accept of his nomination for the 
Presidency, if that honour were intended. He 
avows his determination to support General Taylor, 
Meantime one of General Cass's former friends has 
come out with a letter charging him with what is 
equivalent to a gross fraud in a large land specula- 
tion, and there is no knowing what 1 may be 
done him in the inky fight. General Taylor has 
written a long letter to correct misconceptions and 
misrepresentations. He therein declares himself a 
moderate Whig. The gist of the letter is contained 
in the following passage: 


I am not expected to force Congress, by the coercion of the 
veto, to pass laws to suit me or pass none. This is what I 
mean by not being a party candidate. And, I understand, 
this is good whig doctrine—I would not be a partisan Presi- 
dent, and hence should not be a party candidate in the sense 
that would make one. This is the sum and substance of my 
meaning, and this is the purport of the facts and circum- 
stances attending my nomination, when considered in their 
connexion with, and dependence upon one another. 


Mass meetings and conventions in favour of divers 
candidates were being held in numbers. 

From Mexico there is intelligence up to the 15th 
of August. The Indian insurrection of the Sierra 
Gorda had not been completely suppressed. Paredes 


was said to be among the insurgents. The insurrec- 


tion of Mazatlan had been quelled. The leader of 
it, Palacios Miranda, yt pee towards Durango. 
— — * in — and ap arently attentive to 

usiness. e generaljaspect of things in the coun 
was quiet. The cabinet of General II. rrera — 
fai and etic. 

The Boston Atlas of the 20th ult., states, in refer- 
ence to the position of monetary affairs, that the 
money market continued stri t, the banks 
unable to supply the usual and for business 
purposes, owing to the continued requirements for 
unfinished railways. The merchants were in a 
sound condition, and determined to act with cautious 


prudence. 
INDIA, 


Tae Moortan Rxvorr.—Advioes from Bombay 
to the 2list of August have been received. The 
troops under Edwardes were still in expectancy be- 
fore Mooltan. The Ferozepore force, of about 
7,000 or 8,000 men, which the last mail mentioned 
as having been despatched to their relief, was hourly 
a to join them, comprising two brigades of 
i „some cavalry, sappers, and a siege train. 
Heavy firing had been heard in the direction of 
Mooltan in the line of one of the columns. A sikh 
auxiliary force was also on the march from Lahore. 
The — ar apt ad —— — Sp ee the 
progress of the a ously ordered to proceed 
up the Indus to 2 on the ground that they 
would not be required, or would arrive too late. 
Native intelligence from the scene of insurrection 
early in August, states that the inhabitants of 
Mooltan, having heard of the approach of the 
British troops, were quitting the place, and that the 
Dewan had in consequence t up the gates. 

InsunRzEcTION oF SMR Troors.—There has been 
an insurrection of the Sikh troops in the mountain 
districts of the Hazerah, a province of the Punjaub, 
where it appears an outbreak had occurred, follow- 
ing but too closely the example set in Mooltan, 
since the first act was the murder of Colonel 
Canara, an European officer in the Sikh service. An 
mgm to * Majoc be of Attok — . b 
the vigilance o r Lawrence, who despatched 4 
men to overawe the garrison. Lieutenant Nicolson 
had been sent from Peshwur to Hussun Abdall. 


InsunRecTION in Czrion.— Intelligence from 
Ceylon to the 16th August describes a serious insur- 
rection in the Kandian part of that island—in the 
coffee districts of Korn and Matelle. The dis- 
satisfaction felt at the imposition of fresh taxes, 
consisting of 2s, 6d on fire-arms, 18. on dogs, £1 on 
shops, and 3s, or six days’ labour, per year, for in- 
ternal improvements, gave rise to the movement. 
Advantage was taken of the outbreak, and an at- 
tempt was made to set up a native, a fat, half- 
stupid lad, about twenty years of age,“ a descendant 
of one of the old rulers, as King of Kandy. Four 
thousand refractory Kandians entered Kornegalle. 
Some of the public buildings were demolished, and 
the civil prisoners were released from confinement. 
A detachment of Ceylon Rifles was fired on; the fire 
was returned, and eight or nine of the insurgents 
were killed. Martial law was aimed. The 
disloyal marched on to Matelle, whence the inhabi- 
tants fled, and left the town to be sacked. 2 
1 arrived, they made sad havoc with the rebels, 
who dispersed in all directions. The would-be ki 
had a narrow escape. The insurgents re-en 
Konegalle, and committed all sorts of depredations. 
They were repulsed by the Malay troops, and lost 
sixteen of their band. All the villages and houses 
for miles round the scenes of action were abandoned. 
The works on the estate of Sir Herbert Maddock 
— Deputy-Governor of Bengal, now on a visit to 

lon) were so much damaged by the rebels that 
considerable expense will be incurred in preparing 
for the coming crop. On the 6th of August an in- 
dividual was apprehended at le, who, it 
was reported, was the pretender: turned out, 
however, that it was his brother, and a rebel leader. 


He was tried before the mili tribunal, found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and iately shot; 
and his body was ordered to be suspended us a spec- 


tacle for four days. Though the dissatisfaction at 
the Government measures was universal, rebellion 
had not manifested itself in any other coffee districts 
than those of Kornegalle and Matelle. By thelast ac- 
counts, the outbreak had been completely suppressed. 


eg my 4 — 22 a meet- 
ng of the ebone ves week gress 
was reported by the joint we Ba of 1—— 
and directors and guardians of the poor in measures 
for the emigration of pauper children. A plan has 
been arranged with the Government for 7 the 
parish by sending young orphan girls and others, 
whose parents are consenting parties, to the Aus- 
tralian colonies as emigrants. The parish is to pro- 
vide the outfit and £5 towards the passage of each 

— female, the balance of the expense being de- 

ayed from colonial funds. The girls are to be 
selected for their good character by the emigration 
commissioners; and the colonial authorities are to 
be instructed to provide for their reception, and for 
proper superintendence so long as they remain of 
tender years, Twenty-seven young women and 
twenty-three young girls between twelve and six- 
teen years of age have already volunteered. 


Exection or Lorp Mayon. — Friday, being 
Michaelmas Day, a Common Hall was held for the 
election of the Lord Mayor of London, The choice 
of the Livery fell upon Sir James Duke, Knight, 
alderman and spectacle-maker, and Alderman Tho- 
mas Farncombe. The Court of Aldermen retired, 
and selected Sir James Duke, who was accordingly 
declared Lord Mayor elect. 
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IRELAND. 


THE STATE TRIALS. 

The trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien began at Clonmel 
on Thursday, with a day of technical contests. 

First there was an application to postpone the 
trial, on the grouud that the copy of the panel, list 
of witnesses, and copy of indictment, should have 
been furnished ten days before the trial. The Court 
refused the motion, 

The same objection was raised through the medium 
of a plea in abatement. More fighting occurred on 
the question whether the plea should be admitted; 
the contest ended in favour of the prisoner's counsel, 
who were allowed to put the plea on record, and so 
reserve its points for further argument in case of 
conviction. 

Finally there was a challenge to the array, on the 
double ground that the jury-list had been informally 
pre , and that it was not impartial. The first 
ground was held by the Judges to be “ utterly 
untenable ;”’ there was not a single word in the 
act of Parliament to justify the construction for 
which the prisoner’s counsel contended. The second 
ground was tried by the Honourable G. J. O’Calla- 
ghan and the Honourable A. Prittie, two members 
of the Grand Jury. It was objected that among 
288 names only 1-18th were those of the Roman 
Catholica—that many men eulogized by the Lord 
Chief Justice at the last Commission were struck 
off to save the Attorney-General the pain of chal- 
lenging them at the trial. The Sub-Sheriff was 
examined, and admitted that there were only about 
18 Catholics on the list. In 1846, when the panel 
numbered 331 persons, the Catholics were 34. It 
was proved that jury-lists for Tipperary in 1846 
were constituted far more favourably, one contain- 
ing 192 names, included 51 Catholics; another con- 
taining 94 names, 47 Catholics. Mr. Pennefather, 
the High Sheriff, confessed his surprise to hear that 
there were only 18 Catholics on the list. In the 
end, the Triers found a verdict that the panel had 
been impartially prepared ; and the Court adjourned. 

On Friday the trial commenced, after one or two 
more technical contests. The court was even more 
crowded than on the previous day. The Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Scott, Q. C., 
Mr. Sausse, and Mr. Lynch, appeared as counsel for 
the Crown. Mr. Whiteside, Q. C., Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and Sir Colman O’Loghlen, for the prisoner. 

The following is the jury sworn to try Mr. 
O’Brien :—R. M. J. Mansergh, Grenane, foreman; 

E. C. Moore, Moore’s Fort R. Gason, Richmond; 
J. Going, Birdhill; J. Lloyd, Lisburn; 8. Perry, 
Barrona; J. Russell, Ballydavid; E. Pennefather, 
Marlow; T. Sadler, 2 J. Tuthill, Rap- 
land; R. Manser, Gralla; C. Going, Castle Cranna. 

Mr. Lynch read to the court and jury the sub- 
stance of the indictment. There were six counts. 
The first five charged the prisoner with levying war 

the Queen within the realm. The sixth 

that there was a conspiracy in order to brin 
and put the Queen to death. The first count foun 
that the prisoners and others named in the indict- 
ment, upon the 17th of July and upon divers other 
days between that and the 30th of July, at Ballin- 
garry, county — neat with a great multitude of 
others, wickedly, maliciously, and traitorously levied 
and made war against the Queen. That count stated 
that they marched in and through divers villages, 
towns, places, and highways, erected certain ob- 
structions — — the highway to prevent the march- 
ing of the soldiers, and made an attack upon a large 
body of constables by force and violence, to compel 
them to join them, and made a warlike attack upon 


a dwelling-house at Farrinrory and fired upon a 
large body of constables. The second count made 
the le of war to take place upon the 26th of July, 


at Mullinahone. The count stated that they marched 
in a warlike manner, and made an attack upon a 
dwelling-house at Mullinahone. The third count 
stated the levying of war to have been upon the 28th 
of July, at a place called oo The sixth 
count charged the prisoner w ving compassed 
the death of the Queen, &c. . 

The Attorney-General then rose to address the 
court and jury on behalf of the Crown. He said it 
was his duty to state to them the facts of the case, 
and the evidence which he would bring forward to 
sustain it. The prisoner was charged with the 
highest cffence known to the law. The question in 
the case was, so far as the first five counts, had there 
been a jevying of war against the Queen, and did 
the conduct of the prisoner amount to a levying of 
war? It had been clearly established by Judge 
Foster and Chief-Justice Tenterden, that the pomp 
and circumstance of military array and regular war- 
fare were not n to constitute the levying of 
war. An assembly armed and arrayed for treason- 
able practices, and arming iteelf, was a levying of 
war without an engagement at all. The numbers 
of persons who assembled were not material—but 
two things should be established to the satisfaction 
of the jury. First, was there an insurrection and 
rising in arms for a warlike 1222 which consti- 
tuted a levying of war? Wich respect to the com- 
passing the death of the Queen, the law had been 
established from the earliest period. It was not ne- 
cessary to prove that the parties contemplated perso- 
nal violence against the Sovereign. The taking of 
measures to depose, imprison, or restrain the person 
of the Queen, through insurrection or rebellion, 
were overt acts of compassing the death of the 
Sovereign. The hon. gentleman then entered upon 
an elaborate detail of the events that followed the 
formation of the Irish Confederation in 1847, to the 
conflict at Balli The principal portion of 
the facts are already familiar to our readers ; but we 
subjoin that portion of his speech detailing what 


followed the actual decision to take up arms, as it 
contains many new facts, as well as furnishes à nar- 
rative of the whole affair :— 

It would appear in evidence before the jury, from the 
mouth of one of Mr. O’Brien’s co-conspirators, that im- 
mediately before the trial of Mr, Mitchel, discussions 
and consultations were held for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether, in the event of his conviction, they 
should at once effect a rising and risk the fate of their 
intended insurrection upon an attempt to rescue Mitchel. 
There was, however, a considerable difference upon this 
subject amongst the leaders of the Dublin clubs. Some 
of these leaders thought that Mitchel should be rescued, 
even though that rescue could only be effected with an 
enormous loss of life, and that the rescue was to be made 
the commencement of the rebellion. Others conceived 
that that time would be premature—that the harvest was 
not ripe—that there was not then sufficient food in the 
country, and that therefore the attempt to rescue Mitchel 
should be deferred. Accordingly, as he meant to show 
the jury, the insurrection was postponed until after the 
harvest was reaped; but it was even then decided that, 
coute qui coute, the harvest was to be the period at which 
the effort was to be made. In the meantime, they de- 
cided that clubs were to be organized all over the coun- 
try, which were to be armed and officered, and prepared 
to take the field on the shortest notice. Early in July, 
Mr. Duffy, another of the confederates, was arrested for 
having published certain seditious writings in the Nation 
newspaper, and it was intended to put him upon his trial 
early in the month of August. Evidence would be given 
to satisfy the jury that about this time a determination 
was arrived at by the leaders of the confederate party 
(including Mr. O’Brien) to the effect, that the rising 
which they were not prepared to effect in the month of 
May they should be ready to effect in the August follow- 
ing. Accordingly, to prepare for this rising, Mr. O’Brien 
and the other principal leaders visited various parts of 
the country for the purpose of completing the organiza- 
tion of the clubs. Evidence would be given that Mr. 
O’Brien attended in particular one meeting for the pur- 
pose of observing the state of the organization of his 
men, and it would be further proved that on a subse- 

uent occasion he (Mr. O’Brien) stated that he had 
ound at that meeting upwards of 2,000 men who were 
as well disciplined as any soldiers in her wy oq be ser- 
vice. Matters went on in this way up to the l4th of 
July, when Mr. O’Brien having returned on that day to 
Dublin, attended a meeting in the evening of the same 
day, the object of which was to apprise the members of 
the different clubs of the necessity of an immediate out- 
break. There wasa private meeting of the confederates 
on the following evening, at which the period, and time, 
and circumstances of the intended rising were fully dis- 
cussed. Some of the leaders proposed at this meeting a 
resolution to the effect that an immediate outbreak should 
take place, while others considered that it would be 
better to postpone it for a short time; but that an out- 
break was to take place at some future time, to be after- 
wards fixed,jwas determined on by all the parties present 
atthe meeting. Immediately succeeding this meeting a 
proclamation was issued by the Lord Lieutenant, pro- 
claiming the city of Dublin, the effect of which was, 
that no persons should be allowed to have arms in their 
houses without license, or carry arms from one club room 
to another. Under these circumstances it was discussed 
amongst the leaders and members of the clubs whether 
they would at once resist the proclamation, and make the 
attempt to seize their arms the period for a general re- 
sistance ; or whether they would conceal them, and hold 
themselves ready to turn out at a moment’s warning. 
Contemporaneously with the issuing of the proclamation 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Just previously, 
however, to the suspension, the council of the confedera- 
tion, which then consisted of twenty-one persons, con- 
sidering that if an insurrection was to take place that 
number of members would be too large, called a meeting 
for the purpose of electing a new wardirectory. Ac- 
cordingly, a new directory was formed, consisting of five 
members, namely, Mr. Richard 0“ „ jan., Mr. 
Devin Reilly, Mr. T. F. Meagher, Mr. Dillon, and ano- 
ther individual whose name he did not just then recollect. 
Mr. O’Brien was not elected upon this directory; but it 
was an extraordinary and providential circumstance 
that a paper was found upon the person of Mr. James 
F. Lalor, which proved to be the actual balloting paper 
used upon the occasion of the election of t war 
directory, On Saturday, the 22nd July, Mr. O'Brien 
left Dublin for Enniscorthy, whither he travelled alone; 
but it so happened that on that very day Lord J. Russell 
moved the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in the 
House of Commons, and of course when Mr. O’Brien left 
Dublin on the same day he was quite unaware of what 
took place in the House of Commons. Intelligence that 
the Commons had suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
arrived in Dublin on Saturday night, having been con- 
veyed by the electric telegraph; and it would be shown 
in evidence that the editor of the Freeman's Journal, 
having received this intelligence, communicated the fact 
of the suspension to Mr. Richard O’Gorman, one of the 
new war directory, upon he which Mr. O’Gorman 
sent a despatch to Mr. Smith O’Brien announcing the 
circumstance, which letter had been subsequently found 
upon the person of Mr. O’Brien, and would be given in 
evidence. Mr. O'Brien arrived at Enniscorthy on 
Saturday evening, and it would be shown that on the 
evening of the same day Mr. Meagher and Mr. J. B. 
Dillon, as he believed, left the house of a Mr. O’Hara, 
who resided near Kingstown, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to join Mr. O’Brien at Enniscorthy. he 
three gentlemen quitted that town in company on 
the 23rd July, and subsequently passed through the 
towns of Graig, Kilkenny, and balian, in which place 
they harangued the people, urging them to an imme- 
diate outbreak. From Callan they went to Carrick 
on-Suir, where they arrived at one o'clock un the evening 
of Monday, the 24th July, and repeated the same lan- 
guage they had previously made use of at the other 
laces he had mentioned. The party then went to 
ashel. Immediately after the arrest of the prisoner he 
stated that he left a portmanteau with Mrs. Doheny, in 
Cashel, which was found there; and several of the papers 
found in the portmanteau would be given to them in 
evidence. It was then probable that on his way from 
Cashel to Mullinahone fe passed through Killenaule. 
Upon Tuesday, between three and four o’clock, he arrived 
at Mullinahone, and there commenced the actual levyin 
of war. It was then that he commenced the offence with 
which he was charged. His arrival there was anticipated 
—bells rang—people assembled in arms from the sur- 
rounding country—treasonable speeches were spoken— 


peo le armed with pikes and guns were ed, and 
rilling and inspection of troops took place. the 
matter sto there—the marching, the drilling, the 
body-guard, and the escort, of the prisoner—it would 
amount to a levying of war. It was not n 
a blow should be struck ; the gathering and of 
the people was enough. The prisoner arrived there at 
mid-day; stra also came to the town. One of the 
rsons who afterwards arrived there was Bernard 
erence M‘Manas; he had resided in Liverpool for 
several years; he arrived in Dublin upon the 25th of July 
by the Iron Duke; he wore a kind of green uniform, 
whether a military or political uniform he did not know, 
but it had the 88 of a military uniform —itg 
colour was green. at his object was he could not tell, 
unless it were to take a part in the proceedings in which 
Mr. William Smith O'Brien was eng A policeman 
suspecting his motives, followed him, but lost sight of 
him; but foundin his box arms and the uniform, which 
he seized. This gentleman took an active part with the 
prisoner. The — went out to take a view of the 
— r He slept that night at Mullina- 
hone, in the house of a person named Wright; he 
assumed the right of quartering himself wherever he 
pleased. Drawing upon his imagination, he considered 
that Mullinahone was a fortified town, and that the 
future king or leader of Ireland was within the walls of 
Mullinahone. On the 26th the prisoner went to the 
pene barracks, which contained only six of the consta- 
ulary. He mentioned their conduct with laudation. 
The prisoner came armed with a pike in one hand and a 
parcel of pistols in a belt, accompanied some 
of the gentry who hed followed from Dublin. 
The prisoner asked them to join him; promised them 
better pay and promotion. He wanted them to surrender 
their arms. He told them that resistance would be to 
no purpose. Did they not see the enthusiasm of the 
people, and the number of armed men whom he had at 
is command? Was not that a levying of war? Con- 
stable Williams told him he would lose his life sooner 
than part with his honour, and neither he nor the five 
others yielded their arms to the force. The prisoner 
said he would give them an hour to consider the matter. 
He sent an armed body of hundreds of people from 
Mullinahone to Ballingarry upon that Wednesday, and 
went after them uponacar. O’Donohue and the others 
had gone to Carrick—what brought them there? They 
all got together in Ballingarry late upon that day. The 
prisoner told them the reception which he met with in 
the different places where he had been, and that it only 
required a rising in — ng to have a general rising. 
The prisoner established a body guard. He quarter 
himself upon the house of John Kavanagh. Next day 
he sent in people, and proceeded with a guard about 
himself. The people were arrayed in a military manner, 
so as to leave no doubt that it was to be the commence- 
ment of the rebellion. The prisoner directed the people 
to seize any arms which the farmers might have. They 
went to Capoe, and afterwards to Killenaule, attended by 
armed peasants. Sentries were omen about the quarters 
of the general. Upon Friday the prisoner remained at 
Killenaule. Guards were mounted as usual—scouts 
apprised him that a detachment of dragoons were upon 
their march, and he thought it advisable to erect 
barricades in Killenaule. The barricades were erected 
across the high road into Killenaule to prevent the 
march of the dragoons under Captain Longmore, but 
that officer was merely changing quarters and had no 
intention of arresting Mr. O’Brien. Captain Longmore 
stated to the people that unless the 
removed he would force his e through them. A 
gentleman, who by his description was believed to be 
Mr. Dillon, came forward as an envoy, asking if it were 
his intention to arrest Smith O’Brien, for if so, the 
barricades would not be removed. Captain 
said that his object was not to arrest Mr. Smith 
—the barricades were then removed, and the dragoons 
were allowed to pass. The prisoner again marched 
over the commons of Ballingarry, and slept at the house 
of Mrs. Glacken; hes 7 there that he had defeated 
pon 


e 
to the prisoner and his confederates. Tran 
a force of about 40 or 60 constables, 


armed with guns, pikes, 
them hostile, a ore 
overwhelming his inferior force. 


it prudent to retire with hie party 
the furniture and beds the 
by firing through the to 
from any attack on the part of the 
ve an order not to fire unless the 


= him, offerin 
f they joined h 
the —— himself gave orders to 
which was immediately obeyed. A fire was 
the constabulary. This would be proved b 
shadow of a doubt. It would be proved that the o 
to fire was given by the prisoner, whether or 
it was not material. The prisoner was the commander, 
and held himself forward as the leader of a 
insurgent rebels. The fire was returned, and two 
the country people were shot. There might have 
a few more wounded. This occurred in the presence 
the prisoner. Was not that an attack and « levying of 
war, and did not the object bear a r 
racter? This occurred at the house of the Widow 
M‘Cormack. Mr. Cox, with a ty of constabulary 
who were expected marched from to the 
rebels and assist the party of Mr. Trant. Mr. O’Brien, 
finding that the constabulary were to a man determined 
to hold true to their allegiance to their sovereign, 
arrived at the opinion that an end was pat to 
expedition, and accordingly from the time of the attack 
upon Mr. Cox’s * on the 29th July he was nowhere 
to found. He (the Attorney-General) believed that 
he had by his antecedent statement established a suffi- 
cient amount of force and violence employed in the re- 
cent rebellion to amount to a levying of war against the 


Queen. The learned counsel then 5 to state 
that u the occasion of Mr. O'Brien s arrest at Thurles 
several documents were found upon his person, and one 


in his portmanteau, which was discovered at Mr. 
Doheny’s residence at Cashel. Amongst those found 
upon his person was an address, dated the 10th of May, 


Che Nontonformist. 
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Act; 

1 Club, Enniscorthy, con- 
first visit to Wexford, and as- 
determination to aid their country- 


struggle for national independence. In the 
at 


in 
leaders of the Irish Confederation and clubs. This 
letter Was dated Saturday, and appeared to have been 
written in July. Mr. 


says :— 


i 


17 
ie 


employed 
“Dat 
1 fully 883 
ner in which the two next months are used. There is not a 
town in which could not find a band of m es to 
fitted for this and it is Bnd — 1— — 

t on em our 

M 1 — 


The Attorney-General then proceeded to read a letter 
pore to have been written by Mr. O’Brien on the 
of July last, just previous to the attack which was 
made on the constabulary at the widow M‘Cormack’s. 
It appeared that there were some coal mines situated 
near the town of Ballingarry, in which a number of men 
were then employed by che Irish Mining Company, 
a great number of whom had joined Mr. O’Brien in all 
his Mr. O’Brien considered that perh 


was about to read, the handwriting of which he was pre- 
prove to be that of Mr. O’Brien. The Attorney- 


do all that layin his power to prevent the inhabitants of 
the from suffering inconvenience, he would 
that, ſor the present the whole of the pro- 
arising from the sale of the coals should be applied 
the — by the company. 

to insure a brisk 


mining company would be 


if su the le durin 


the utmost of his power. He (the Attor- 


: 


4 


ill 


rf 
15 


latter 
£10 166. 2d. upon Mr. O’Brien 


arrest. 
The Court then adjourned. 


The trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien was resumed on 
morning EA. y Ane The following 
were prosecution :— 
Captain Eman, Ist Regiment, who was entrusted 
by Macdonald with the t of letters 
found Mr. Smith O’Brien r his arrest at 


mag 
lerk Mr Redington’ 
®, an extra c in ‘ L 
to having received the letters 


. O’Brien’s 1 or seme Mr, Allisson, 
leputy-Governor of Kilmainham gaol; Mr. W. 
O who identified a letter as being in the 
handwriting of Mr. O’Brien ; Mr. Franklin, moneyer 
of the Provincial Bank of Limerick; Mary Anne 
Keeley, sister-in-law of Mr. Halpin, late Secretary 
to the Irish Confederation ; | so Stephenson 
Dobbin, an ill-favoured fellow, formerly a member 
of the Redmond O' Neil Club, who underwent a long 
and searching cross-examination by the counsel for 
the prisoner; Mr. Blake, county inspector of con- 
— and — ＋ witnesses whose testi- 
ony was comparatively unimportant. ‘The prin- 
cipal evidence was that of Dobbin, the 2 
Who, it seems, had become connected with the 
Clubs in January last, in order to reveal their pro- 
ngs to the Government. He gave a great deal | 

of ence as to the of the council of 
war, some of which was rather favourable to Mr. 
B For example, at a private meeting of the 
representatives of clubs, on the 15th of July, witness 
confessed that Mr. O’Brien, who was e 5 


a 
2 


said that he would rather forfeit his life than 


word that was favou 


Shortly after, another scene took 
= was being cross-examined 
side :— 


whilet the 
Mr. White- 


N. . Whiteside — the N 1 —.— and 1th, 
@ proclamation nst arms was N e latter 
was held to Gefeat the ends of the lamation e that 
what Was in the reqnisition 1 I look to the effect and not 
to the words of the requisition —Was not that called 
by a separate requisition? I tell you I didn’t see R. was 
anoth reon who told me the meeting was going on, and that 
1 should go there.— Who told you that! Seer ood I am not 
— Toa most. I won’t.—tI tell you, sir, 
tell won't tell you.—Mr. Whiteside meg wy © y): 
I tell you I must have it out of you.—The witness (in a * 
yet tremulous tone): You won't have it out of me. — Mr. te- 
: | demand that you shail — 
assansi- 


ure 
that 


a man 


pelled the question ; but he 
— that the gentleman 


medium of his communication with the Govern- 
ment. The witness further stated that the same 
gentleman had sent him to the Clubs for the purpose 
of betraying them, and that up to the present time 
he had ved no money or gratuity. 

At half-past six p.m. the Court adjourned to 
Monday. 


Tas Leaprne Rattway Compantres.—On Wed- 
nesday afternoon a meeting of the chairmen of the 
Great-Western, the London and South-Western, 
and the London and North- Western Railway Com- 
panies, took place at the residence, in Lombard- 
street, of Mr. Glyn, M.P., Chairman of the London 


and North-Western Company. It is understood 


that all of them expressed their deep anxiety to act 
hereafter in concert in the adoption of those means 
by which confidence in railway property may be re- 
stored, and its market value improved. It was 
agreed that fewer trains should be run on each of 
the lines, that no further responsibilities of any kind 


should be incurred, and that every measure which | 


the law allows will be adopted to raise the market 
value of railway stock, by securing better dividends 
for the shareholders.— Globe. 


—— — — « 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 4, Two o'clock. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Franos,—lIn the National Assembly, on Monday, 
the affairs of Italy were the subject of debate. 
General Cavaignac, 


> & — Ay 8 * 1 


ie 


him, begged that 

“at the present ad stage of the negotiations.” 

In reply to M. Ledru „ho made a speech ad- 
war, the President of the Cabinet said: He 


merely observe that the 
the males 
demonstrated 
Various ordres du jour motives were then 
, Flocon, and other mem- 


posed b MM, Bu 
. House y divided on the 


eget gg bg Hh ee wee 441 to 
After this, II. St. Romme asked what sense 
Government attached to this motion? M. Bas- 


day. Almost all the idents and secretaries were 
of the party, who e no disguise of the profound 

t with which they regard the revolution of 
F he committee on the constitution 
have resolved to oppose all the amendments which 
have for their object to exclude the members of the 
royal and imperial families. 


stated that the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was 
to be raised into an 14 state under the 
Government of the Duke de Leuchtenberg. son- in- 
law of the Emperor Nicolas; that Parma and 
Piacenza were to be transferred to the King of 
Sardinia, on condition of his paying to the Austrian 
Government a million sterling towards the expenses 
of the war. 

Sioiry.—Resumption or Hostititiss.—La Presse 
announces the receipt of letters from Piedmont, 
which stated that hostilities had been resumed in 
Sicily, and that Messina had been recaptured. 
2 ry 3 a sgt — the 

ution o arian question complete 
triumph of the — Jellachich. lie turned the 
Hungarian camp at Vestzprim, and marched straight 


"| next, but losing ground; and 


| 


day, on a charge of treason. Miss Eliza Power 
pro- and Miss Ryan have 


Us | charge of treasonable practices. 


ot a winter which cannot 


to Slihlw 


: ng. 
this news in part by a letter dated Pesth, the 24th, 


which announces that the Diet had resolved not to 


defend that capital. The Croats were about to cross 


the Danube near Adony. A letter, dated Vienna, 
26th ult., states that Baron Jellachich has declared 
to Count Babua that he would not enter into nego- 
tiations with either the Emperor of Austria or with 
the King of Hungary, and that he would establish a 
new order of things at Pesth and at Vienna. 

Tue Prestpentiar Exvecrion m tus Unirap 
States.—The New York correspondent of the Time: 
confirms the statements we have made elsewhere re- 
lative to the coming contest:—General Taylor at 
this time is the strongest, but losing; General Cass 
r. Van Buren, 
though weakest, is evidently increasing in strength. 


IRELAND. 

The trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien was resumed at 
Clonmel on Mon There was not a very nume- 
rous attendance. e whole of the day was occu- 
pied in heari on behalf of the Crown, 
which brought down the case to the eflair of Parin- 
rory. The evidence was not likely to be 


before this day, nor the nee Ae ped ey e 
Dublin "Herald (a doubtful authority 

"6 

in every 


Evening 
that it has been announced to Mr. O“ 
that in the event of a conviction, the 

case would be allowed to take its course,” But that 
the points raised on the trial may induce delay. The 
Freeman's Journal gays that tare 


the | in progress for the issue of a writ of error, in ease of 


an adverse verdict. The Clonmel Chroniol states 
that Mr. Halpin, late secretary to the Confederation, 
has arrived in that town, under escort from Naas 
Gaol, to give evidence against Mr, Smith O'Brien. 
Re ** O' Bam. — The — — 
Cork Constitution says: — Duri 0 
days Smith O’Brien has E writing 
poetry, distribu the t his friends. 
o one gentleman he gave the following :— 
* Whether on the gallows high, 
The — —— fot — die, 
Is where he dies for man. 
“ WittiaM Surrn O'Burer.” 

Smith O’Brien has undertaken to pay for com- 
petent legal assistance for all the poor men who are 
to be tried, leaving the choice of individuals to 
themselves. It is said that his own counsel have 
great hope of gaining a favourable verdict on the 
strength of some technicalities, if not on the merits 
of the case.—Saunders’s News Letter. 


WINTER nt war — rents, 
county cess, poor-rates, and every other impost 
which the peasantry have been tutored to regard 
as a grievance not to be longer tolerated, has fairly 
commenced, and various accounts from different 
quarters of the kingdom r the advent 

il to afford ample em- 
ployment for the constabulary and troops at t 
serving in Ireland. The anti-rent — has 
already opened in the counties of Lo 
and Cavan; while the western provinces appear 
to be selected for the first field of operations 
the collection of the poor-rates and the county 


-five other 
escape ei and Kil 


between 
they had been Plotting * off 
Chronicle, was : 


the mountain 
the Wi 


arrested, in a ge 
velling-car, and committed to Clonmel 


Mies Ryan 
el of letters belonging to Mr. O and 
8 percussion - apa, in the dle. rg ewe 4 
Tun Rrronm Movement.—We understand that 


the leading supporters of Mr. Hume's measure of 
Parliamentary reform intend to commence a vigorous 


ing manhood suffrage, numbers 12,000 members. 
This does not look as though the desire for reform 
had died away. 

Tax Pac Movement.—We are informed that 
Elihu Burritt is arranging for a tour throughout the 
country to arouse the attention of the British public 
to the following subject: —“ The propriety of con- 
voking a Congress of Nations, the object of which 
shall be to form an International Code, in order, as 
far as possible, to settle on a satisfactory basis most 
questions, and generally to secure peace.” We 
heartily wish him success in this great enterprise. 


ee ů—ů — — 
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CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Weoxtsbay, Oct. 4. 


The supply of fo wheat and other grain this week is 
8 ines tine of tack tom ot trade is very rm for 


r 

every article of good quali , at prices fully ual to | 
‘Avrivals this wae Wheat 110 rs, Hogi * 

Foreign, Barley, 880 qre. English | *. 


120 qrs. Evglish ; 7,120 qrs. Foreigu. Flour, 1,020 sacks, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Noneonformist presents a suitable medium for 
Advertisements of descriptions, from its extensive 


all 
eireulation in all of the United Kingdom. The 
— parts 


For Eght Lines and under . 6. Od. 
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„Philo,“ declined, 


The Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 4, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 
Ovnx advertising columns of this day contain 


a series of resolutions Sie 3 to by fn 
the Executive Committee of the British Anti-state- 


urch Association, on the anticipated 

for the endowment of the Roman Bachel clergy 
of Ireland. To these resolutions we earnestly 
direct the attention of our readers. They t, 
in a succinct form, the grounds upon which as 
Nonconformists and as citizens, we may most 
consistently and effectively o the contem- 
plated project of the oligarchy. In snbstance, 
similar resolutions, we understand, will be laid 
before the public meeting summoned by the Asso- 
ciation, for this evening, in Finsbury Chapel—and, 
probably, during the ensuing months, before public 
meetings about to be held in each of the metro- 
politan boroughs. We rejoice to see the Asso- 
ciation taking up this matter with promptitude 
and vigour. Their machinery, x al made to 
their hand, will give them great advantage over 
any occasional and extempore efforts, and will 
enable them, with comparative facility, to make 
ample preparation for receiving the measure of 
Government when announ with a well- 
organized opposition. We are convinced that 
the Executive Committee will carefully avoid 
1 — which might operate to the division 
of Dissenting strength, and will seek such co- 
operation as may secure united effort, without 
compromise of position by any party. But it is 
quite clear that the work of preparation specially 
appertained to them who, through evil and good 
report, in honour and dishonour, have laboured 
several years against the system of Church Esta- 
blishments—and we are p to see that they 
rightly apprehend their own duty, as well as 
answer to the expectation their friends had 
cherished concerning them in regard to the ques- 
tion now before the public. A co ndent has 
sent us some tracts and handbills, tersely worded, 
and sound in principle, now in course of circulation 
by the Ramsgate and Broadstairs Civil and Re- 
igious Freedom Society. The example may be 
usefully followed elsewhere. After all that has 
been done, the t ignorance prevails as to the 
real objections to be taken with effect in the 
coming warfare—and every man interested in 
diffusing information on sound principles, should 
seize the t favourable opportunity for en- 
lightening and guiding the judgment of the 
people. 

This, however, is not all the information we are 
enabled to lay before our readers ting the 
movements already commenced to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the success of the proposed scheme of 
ecclesiastical endowment. On Wednesday last, a 
numerous and respectable meeting of Dissenting 

tlemen, convened —— was held at the 
ing’s Head Tavern, Poultry. Dissenters of all 
shades of opinion were nt. We were charmed, 
not only by the unanimity displayed, but by the 
evidence that past mistakes are not likely 
to be re The “ No Popery” aspect of the 
question was scarcely alluded to—the grounds of 
opposition decided upon being precisely the same 
as those adopted by the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation. Well! weare making rapid progress, and 
shall probably get all right at last. Let no one 
undervalue the importance of persevering effort. 
Four years ago, such a spirit as we saw evinced at 
the meeting above adverted to might have been 
searched for amongst Dissenters almost in vain. 
Now, it characterises the general body, at least in 
the metropolis. Events and tuition have com- 
med to — one the chan *. the ſormer 
r ave prov n without the 
1 a — may they evermore go hand 


unfairly and improperly baptized 
ich were in progress when our last 

i are now brought to a close. 
been the uniform result. Dowling, 
nfederate, Cuffey, Lacey, Fay, and 


Mullins, were sentenced to transportation for life. 
Several of the less age conspirators pleaded 
guilty, and were subjected to fine and imprison- 
men inst others the Attorney-General aban- 
doned the prosecution, contenting himself with 
binding them in their own ces to be 
forthcoming if called upon by authority. The 
main feature of these trials consisted in a merciless 
exposure of the infamous spy system. Powell, 
the chief approver, admitted in the course of his 
cross-examination quite enough to deprive his testi - 
mony of the — credit, and to prove his 
character to have been most depraved and impious. 
The other tools of the police were probably equall 
disreputable. Our comment upon these trials will 
be found below—it would be superfluous for us, 
therefore, to enlarge here. 

In Ireland, the course of justice has to encounter 
a larger variety of technical impediments. The 
trial of Smith O’Brien, consequently, proceeds but 
slowly. —— skirmishes between opposing 
counsel on points of law, however, have now given 
place to the statement of the Attorney-General, 
and the examination of witnesses. We shall not 
anticipate the conclusion. If unfavourable to the 
accused, the case will be taken 7 by a writ of 
error to the highest legal tribunal, but, probably, 
with small chance of success. Meanwhile, Clonmel 


is perfectly tranquil—and it is obvious that the 
King of Munster has but slight hold u the 
sympathy of his once noisy subjects. The gart 


and the coward are always closely allied. 


Her Majesty returned from Scotland by railway, 
with the Prince and her family. Her retreat was 
obtruded upon, during her sojourn at Balmoral, 
only by constitutional and absurd etiquette. We 
dare say she could well have spared the presence 
of a State minister—but aristocracy is far less 
scrupulous and delicate than public feeling. 


The news from France is not oe Louis 
Napoleon has taken his seat in the National 
Assembly, which he addressed in a short speech, 
declaratory of his fidelity to the Republic. His 
subsequent bearing has been of a retiring charac- 
ter, and he is evidently acting under judicious 
advice. The Assembly have decided, by a con- 
siderable majority, after a very able discussion, in 
which Lamartine took a prominent part, on having 
but one Legislative Chamber. ‘The next question 
for debate will be the Presidency. A considerable 
party are anxious that the first election of Presi- 
ent should be * we — 1 — 
— are resolved upon election by universa 
suffra ae is thought that General Cavaignac 
will thas be superseded by Louis Napoleon, and 
ardent Republicanism will, for a time at least, be 
thrown into the back-ground. It is quite unsafe, 
however, to predict future events in France. Any 
single day may change the whole . ts and 
relations of party. Meanwhile, red Republicanism 
is becoming troublesome once more. Socialist 
banqueta, the example of the Reform ban- 
quets, held all over the country last autumn, are 
too frequent to favour an expectation of coming 
uietude—and the hes and cries which have 
— more than one of them, are of the 
most treasonable and sanguinary nature. France 
is now reaping the curse which a thirst for martial 
glory, and an indifference to religion, always entail 
upon a people. She cannot reach freedom but 
— 2 the medium of despotism—for more than 
half her town population confound liberty with 
license, and know no constraint of conscience in 
their pursuit of the most selfish ends. Her disci- 
pline must needs be a severe one. 


Nothing is yet definitely known of the state of 
the tiations relative to the affairs of Northern 
Italy, but from the remarks of General Cavaignac 
in the French National Assembly on Monday, as 
well as from the rumours that are afloat, there is 
or ground for hoping that a pacific solution of 

e question is near at hand. In Southern Italy 
matters do not look so promising. The King of 
Naples refuses the mediation of France and ng- 
land, between himself and his former subjects in 
Bicil Ving threatens an immediate resumption of 

es. 


Germany is still in an unsettled state. The 
standard of revolt has again been raised in the 
Southern provinces, and again the rebels have 
been signally discomfited. Prussia has esca 
the danger of another revolution by the submission 
of the King at the eleventh hour to the wishes of 
the National Assembly. The anarchy in the Aus- 
trian empire appears to be nearly complete. In 
Vienna we have the spectacle of a reactionary 
Court waiting for the concentration of a large 
military force around the capital to carry out its 
retrograde policy, and of a triumphant National 
Assembly. Hungary, one distant dependency, is 
almost overrun with the troops of another Austrian 
province. The Ban of Croatia, elated by his suc- 
cess, is no longer willing to act as a tool of the 
central government, but threatens to set up on 
his own account. The Vienna cabinet, alarmed at 
the new turn of affairs, has sent, perhaps too late, 
& commissioner to stop the further progress of the 


victorious barbarian. 


THE LONDON CONSPIRACIES OF 1848, 


THE trials of the misguided, and, with an ex- 
ception or two, abandoned men, who, in A 
last, laid their foolish heads together for the 
forcible overthrow of the Government and consti- 
tution of these realms, are at length brought to a 
close. The acoused have been convicted, and 
sentenced—the most prominent, to transportation 
for life; the minor actors, to fine and imprisonment 
apportioned to their guilt, The whole subject, 
therefore, lies before us for comment—and, albeit, 
it is suggestive, in well nigh all its aspects, of 
painfal reflections, we feel ourselves compelled by 
a stringent sense of duty to make such observa- 
tions upon it as have obtruded themselves upon 
our own minds. 


It is important, then, that we should be upon 
our guard against that strong revulsion of ‘feelin 
naturally excited by the testimony and character 4 
approvers and spies, which might dispose us to take 
a lenient view of the real guilt of the culprits. 
Agreement with some of these men in the political 
opinions, the triumph of which they made the 
pretext of their designs, so far from enlisting our 
sympathy on their behalf, ought, we think, to 
ensure our severer reprobation of their deeds. 
True liberty gains nothing from a mawkish hesita- 
tion to visit with stern rebuke the atrocities which 
knaves or fools commit in her name. The crime 
of these conspirators, inveigled and betrayed as 
most of them were, was a heinous one. No 
of seduction can excuse the ultimate intention of 
perpetrating it. None but a thoroughly depraved 
nature could have assented to an attempt at its 
commission. The suffering, the terror, the dis- 
ruption of social bands, the havoc of property and 
life, in which it might have resulted, and was 
probably meant to have resulted, are of a kind to 
chill one’s blood with horror. Men capable of 

lanning, or of uniting in, such an enterprise, have 
forfei all title to our a hay samy Supposing the 
verdict of the jury to have n just, the eulprite 
fully deserve the punishment allotted to them. 
The icy of inflicting, in this case, the heaviest 
penalties of the law, is another matter. 

But there is another side of the subject upon 
which we are bound to remark—one which re- 
flects infamy of the blackest hue upon the Govern- 
ment. The evidence given by Powell and Davis 
bears out the conclusion that the convicted were 
miserable instruments in the hands of others. The 
dim, vague, unshapen notion of resorting to 
physical force for professedly political purposes, 
which, in the earliest stage of the r, the 
seditionists exhibited, might have been dissipated 
by a word of wae Instead of this, it appears 
to have been an object with the police, under 
whose prompting it is not for us to say, to furnish, 
by means of spies, one element of attraction after 
—.— — should have the 2 of con- 

ensing floating purpose into set conspiracy. 
Suggestions of” the most execrable nature — 
thrust, like burning brands, into the midst of 
combustible passions—incitements to criminal 
resolution were artfully presented—wickedness 
was lured out of its hiding place by cleverly con- 
cealed baits—moulds were constructed into which 
disaffection might run and take definite and 
palpable form. For abandoned spirits there was 


always a whisper of direction at the fitting oppor- 
tunity—-for misgiving ones, a spur to flagging 
courage. The conspirators were but the too 
the guilty tools—of some presiding mind bebind 
the scenes. They were working out a far other 
purpose than that intended by themselves. Au- 
thority of some sort was using them, to their ruin, 
for its own ends. Upon whom the guilt rests, we 
pretend not to determine—but this we say, that 
these conspiracies disclose an amount of im- 
morality for which the authorities must be held 
responsible, utterly revolting to every rightly- 
constituted mind. 

History supplies us with several passages which 
suggest, whether correctly or not, an interpreta- 
tion of what has just passed before our eyes. 
times of revolutionary excitement, we have always 
had a treasonable plot—and, until now, each plot 
has been traced home to Government agency. 
It was so in Pitt’s day—it was so in the days of 
Castlereagh. What future revelations will make 
of the conspiracies of 1848, remains to be seen. 
In the lapse of time, our sons or grandsons will 
see whether, in this respect, and in this instance, 
the parallel holds good. With shame, however, 
we confess, there exist good grounds for un- 
pleasant suspicion. The middle classes of this 
country, known to be in favour of reform, are 
known also to be acutely sensitive to the incon- 
venience of any movement which might shake the 
foundations of credit, or tend to the violent sub- 
version of social order. Hitherto, it has been the 
craft of statesmen to place the latter feeling in a 
position of antagonism to the former. Nothing 
does this more surely than secret plots against the 
constituted authorities of the land. en these 
make their appearance, desire for reform is sus- 
pended—Conservative reaction takes place—the 
executive is cheerfully furnished with inen 
powers—loyalty is stimulated to a fever height— 
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and all the misdeeds of oli 
an indulgent eye. The crisis of excitement is thus 

t over—and, in course of time, the middle 
classes awake to the conviction that they have 
been betrayed. Such results have been brought 
about by cunningly concocted devices of statecraft 
in times past. Such results have followed close on 
the heels of the conspiracies of our own day. 
Seeing, then, that the police had much to do in 
bringing them to a head, we should not be over- 
eine with surprise if, hereafter, it should be 
found that between present and past plots of a 
treasonable character, there is a resemblance in 
the end pursued, gs there assuredly is in the 
means 1 

If any such purpose has been contemplated by 
men in power, the recent trials at the Central 
Criminal Court will tend powerfully to defeat it. 
The public are already beginning to feel that that 
must be a bad cause which requires such means to 
ensure its safety. Whilst no sympathy is felt for 
the conspirators, much indignation has been ex- 
cited against those who seem to have egged them 
on in wickedness, ‘The suspicion gains ground, 
that parties more or less nearly connected with 
the Government are implicated to some extent in 
the blame of these transactions. Hence the re- 
form feeling, which has been on the ebb, begins to 
flow again. . Englishmen are wont to re with 
strong resentment aye discovered attempt to 
play with their better feelings. A change in the 

ic temper is even now perceptible. The late 

on 1 materially 7 ired the moral — 
of the Government. a nt ur 

i in crushi sedition and dender ceases 
to command admiration. The whole affair savours 
of official trickery—and it is by no means im- 
probable that a new current of li feeling may 
take its rise from the trials for treasonable con- 
—— which have just terminated in the Central 

inal Court. 


FREE-LABOUR COTTON. 

SEVERAL specimens of raw cotton, grown in 
Africa, by free-labour have been forwarded to us 
for inspection. That from Natal is pronounced, 
we believe, at Liverpool, to be “ fine, silky, and 
very strong,“ and preliminary steps are being 
taken for a fair proportion being secured for the 
Free-labour movement earnestly promoted by 
some of our most active and eminent philanthro- 
pists. One of the most respectable firms in Liver- 
pool, we are informed, is willing to receive the 
cotton from a large landowner at Natal, and to 
send him British manufactured goods in return. 
Cotton also from West Africa, produced by 
coloured people, occupying a district of land not 
| far from the Niger, a sample of which we have 
before us, has been d by competent judges 
equal in all respects to the American. 

There is something deeply interesting in the 
thought, that Africa, so long down en, may 
thus e instrumental in working out her own 
ele vation, and, possibly, also in hastening the 
downfal of slavery in the Southern States of 

Cotton cultivation requires no outlay. 
It is only necessary that the trees be planted about 
six feet apart, and kept free from weeds, and in 
two years, or three at furthest, they come into 
full ing. The only machines required are 
“cotton gins,” of which a kind recently invented, 
can be manufactured at Glasgow, at about £4 a 
piece. hg og therefore, may now 
cheaply to work. ‘Thousands of persons would 
2 


free-labour articles to those of slave-labour, 
they could secure them at reasonable prices. 
Arrangements are in to meet this desire 
—and the movement, which can hardly fail of 
ing successful, promises to do more for the 
extirpation of slavery than any which has hitherto 
enlisted the sympathies of British benevolence. 


THE FREE-SOIL MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 
THE tide of revolution has at length reached the 
ry — and its results are BG & 
an those springing from the mighty changes 
which ha ve chen slate in the old. It has been 
rather a revolution of opinion than a change of 
institutions—but it is one which we seriously 
regard as the precursor of the downfal of slavery 
in the United States of America. In our last 
number we briefly referred to the Free-soil” 
movement in connexion with the coming Presi- 
dential election, and have since received fuller and 
more detailed information of the origin and cha- 
racter of the important party identified with it. 
The organization of the Free-soil party was 
effected: at the great Buffalo Convention, of the 
ings of which we have given an outline 
in another column. That gathering is reported 
as having been the largest ever assembled in the 
United States. It was attended by delegates from 
all the free and from three slave states of the 
rties, Democrats, Whigs, 


united under the 
uglass himself was 
there, and was hailed with a burst of enthusiasm 


hy are ecanned with | which must have sounded like the death-knell 


of slavery in America. The decisions of this 
immense — were come to with an unanimity 
unexampled in the history of similar movements. 
In nce of a common danger, the freemen of 
the North consented to sink their differences, and 
unite on common ground. That platform is laid 
down in the resolutions which we have given 
elsewhere. They are not those which a thorough 
abolitionist would choose, but they are the on 
rinciples 7 which union could be effected. 

e object of the movement is to check once and 
for all the further extension of slavery. By the 
treaty with Mexico, a territory has been added to the 
American Union sufficient to make a hundred 
states as large as Massachusetts. Upon the stand 
now taken by the Free States of America depends 
the future freedom of the entire continent, and the 
happiness of unborn millions. As one of the 
speakers at the Convention forcibly observed :— 

If we are wrong on the tariff, it can be righted in 
twelve hours. If we are wrong on „it can be 
l . legislation. But if we are wrong on the 
subject of slavery, it can never be righted. It will reach 
down to posterity, inflicting curses and misery upon 
generations yet to come.“ 

In this momentous exigency, the friends of 
emancipation in America have acted a part worthy 
of the occasion. Putting in abeyance for a time 
their distinétive theories, they 
operated in a movement originated to A 
decided 2 to any further extension of 
slavery. Buffalo Convention presents the first 


—— protest of the Free States inst the 
tion of the slaveocracy. Its moral influence 
upon the country has been almost magical. From 
every part of the North and West has gone forth the 
cry, “ No more slave states,” with a s and 
unanimity which have struck dismay into the souls 
of Southern slaveholders, and utterly deranged the 
—7 of the two great parties of the State. Its 

rst result was the passing of the Oregon Bill pro- 
hibiting slavery in that territory—a measure which 
but for the Buffalo Convention would probably 
have been tponed. Its second, has been to 
rouse the Northern States from end to end to an 
assertion of the “ Free-soil ” principle. 

Under such circumstances it would be rash to 
predict the issue of the coming Presidential con- 
test. Already a large proportion of the Whig as 
well as of the Democratic y is enlisted on the 
side of the Free-soil candidate, and the defections 
from their ranks become more decided as the time 
of election approaches. The old pro-slavery Whigs 
are panic-stricken. Mr. Clay has not only re- 
nounced all pretensions himself, but has 
nounced for General Taylor. The conventions 
and meetings attended by Van Buren and Charles 
Adams are characterised by an unanimity and en- 
thusiasm almost without precedent. There is an 
unmistukeable tendency in the two wings of the 
pro-slayery party to unite. “It would not be 
str than what has already happened,” says 
the Boston C „ “if before November, 
there should be but one candidate in the 
field against Van Buren.” But whatever may be 
the result of the present contest, the t object 
in starting Mr. Van Buren as a candidate for the 
Presidency, has to a great extent been already se- 
cured. Neither the future President, nor Con- 
gress itself, will venture to run counter to such a 
national demonstration of opinion. 

This is not the first time, in the history of the 
world, that the cupidity of man has been made the 
instrument of his destruction. The invasion of 
Mexico, concocted and persevered in by a slave- 
holding President to gratify slaveholding rapacity, 
is likely to become, under the overruling hand of 
Providence, the means of accelerating the doom of 
slavery itself. To use the language of Mr. Van 
Buren (who promises to become in course of time 
a thorough abolitionist) in addressing the citizens 
of Boston: — 

„We stood with our lips sealed on this question of 
slavery, 6 ing the South—as we were ing with 
them under the Constitution—to remain unmolested by 
others. They have assumed to make this a test in the 
Presidential question—to press this question into the 


contest—and they have igned, and do design, to 
overrun country and plant the evil of human 
slavery e. This invites resistance; this invites 


discussion. And those who have been saying ‘ What 
shall we do?’ now affirm that to buy and sell the body 
of a living human being in this age, is asin and a curse / 
[Universal ‘ Yes! that’s the doctrine!’ and overn- 
able applause]. We are compelled to say so in self- 
defence. We are compelled to say so to resist aggres- 
sion—to discountenance oppression—to uphold the poli 
adopted in the Revolution, founded by Jefferson an 
carried forward by the patriots of this country from that 
day to this—and do you believe erected out of the en- 
terprise and intelligence of the Northern portion of the 
country—looking at the evils of this institution—looking 
at the example of the civilized world—Denmark, Great 
Britain, Turkey, France—pointing these Southern 
le to these glorious examples—urging the attention 
of the whole world on this black spot upon our national 
escutcheon—do you believe for an instant that we shall 
stop, and the ghost will rest, by putting an end to the 
encroachments of 2 even to its existence in 
our territories? This ussion, this calling public 
attention to these things, this calling of the attention 
of the civilized world to them, and its necessarily calling 
the slave himself to his condition, will beyond all ques- 
tion com the abolition of slavery!” (Immense 
response the audience, and cries of That's it!“ 


have heartily co- p 


THE PRESS, 
THE PROTECTIONIST PARTY. 
(From the Spectator.) 

There is every appearance that the removal of 
Lord George Bentinck from the scene of worldly 
strife has accomplished the shelving of the residuary 
Tory“ party. In spite of his ts as a political 
leader, it is not easy to think of a second man in the 
— 4 —— of the office. The hint of Lord 

ohn Manners as a successor is virtually an admis- 
= 2 be found; for Lord John 
not a man to e litics, or to conduct 

a band of followers ro ae gone va bots of 
Parliamentary contests. His mission is of a different, 
and perhaps a better kind. It has been surmised 
that the nominal leader might be the merely titular 
chief, — to Mr. Disraeli the function of ex- 
emplifying the paramount influence of the Hebrew 
Caucasian race: but it is not probable that any 
cadet of an English family, however modest, will be 
found to play the cats-paw in that way. A more 
robable conjecture is, that the loss of their bold, 
h-spiri and laborious leader, will so dis- 
hearten the party, that many will re-desert to the 
main body of more liberal Conservatives, and 
that the mere leavings of the 


SPIRIT OF 


they must revert to the 
— 13 than they have been of 
poli divisions. 


ition of a . 


THE LAND MONOPOLY IN IRELAND. 
(From the Daily News.) 


To do their duty Irish landlords must either give 
employment themselves, or enable it to be given by 
others, The first complaint of the people is that, 
generally speaking, they do neither. y have 
inherited vast tracts of land which they are utterly 
unable, from want of capital, industry, or skill, to 
cultivate as — are capable of being cultivated ; 
and yet they will neither sell nor lease to those 
who could, and would, if they were allowed, oulti- 
vate, improve, and employ. 

excuse of every insolvent or absentee pro- 
prietor is, that he is weighed down with encum- 
brances, that he cannot live at home, or, if he does, 
that he cannot find money to improve his acres and 
employ his people. But if you ask, why don't he 
sell half-a-dozen townlands, pay some of his debts 
that bear high interest, and t, fence, sub-soil, 
and build farm-houses with the residue, he stares at 
you incredulously, and asks with a sneer “ whether 
ou are aware that the property in question has been 
the family since Cromwell's time? with which 
conclusive answer, if you are not satisfied, it must be 
you who are stupid, not he. Traders who gave him 
credit may lie long out of their money, and lose it 
7 at last. Those who have lent his father or 
imselt small sums on the prevalent security of bonds 
may be cheated of their interest for years, if not 
finally out of the . N. Tenants mat be harassed 
and uraged, of taught and helped, until 
at length a receiver in Chancery is sPpointed, under 
whose withering hand all sinks y into deeper 
ruin. Labourers may turn beggars, and poor-rates 
may increase as employment every day we 
inevitably less and less. But is not the cause of all 
this and iniquity one of the heredi lords 
of the land ? andl & hot land sosusel ta Gees y law 
in strict monopoly ? 


Look at the mass of misery, and see if it be where 
the soil is lightest, or the population densest, that 


circumstances are 
it is notorious that where estates are fewest and 
t in extent, there is least industrial life, fewest 
1 the smallest amount of agricultural 
labour in demand, and the worst pay given for it. 
Conk re E 

— t, 

ita te differs as widely. 42 
is still more partitioned among the owners 
fee, and the average culture and comfort observ- 
able therein very far exceed those of Munster. And 
so with counties. Wexford and Armag 


= 


contain as many freehold estates as Mayo and Clare, 
either of which is treble their size ; their relative 
condition in every respect presents the most striking 


and instructive contrast. We do not mean to say 
that other incidents do not contribute to produce the 
result. All we contend for is, that the circumstance 
to which we allude is one of the most permanent 
and im t causes of the difference which is 
observable. 

And if we but consider the matter in a few of its 
chief bearings, the reason will — sufficiently 
plain. In the first place, it is not the proprietors, of 
moderate pro that are absentees. y cannot 
afford to neglect what they have for any length of 
time. They are somebodies at home, but they are 
nobodies abroad, A certain amount of their own 
land kept in their own hands for farming in an im- 
proved way,” gives the rent-owner of £1,000 or 
£2,000 a year ample occupation, a higher sense of 
his own importance, a seat — —— on 
count ury, and some tio undreds a 
year . When — men of this class divide 

t them an electoral division under the — 
law, there is the matérie/ for its well - working. 


b bining wisely and thriftily together, can 
[Keep down the sates, by keeping up employment. 


— — 


766 pene 


Che Wonconformest. 


Even their little jealousies and neighbourly rivalries 
tend, in some sort, to . If a tenant shows a 
spirit of industry and a desire of improvement, and 
his landlord refuses to allow him just compensation 
tor what he has done, orsufficient tenure to induce him 
to in fature, he is not without alternatives : 
other landlords whose character he knows, and 
mode of 


dealing he prefers, will give him a 


very belief of this is u 


him some concession 


wants a 

reclaimed 

shall he go by a per centage on 
the net i by A given — — 
London attorney, whose li 

is made t, waste, and trespass? 


5 
| 


knows and desires to know 


' 


And the foolish le ask what can the legisla- 
t re do. They could if they would treat landlords 


a8 would merchants—make their properties 
able to be sold in pa t of their debts ; and take 
teir properties in satisfaction of their arrears to the 
Vor rate. But this is * eng | what they will not 
do; and to hide their neglect they pass sham mea- 
sures annually that will never reach the evil. 


Aw Iuten Facr.—A cock-and-a-bull story is 
going the rounds of the Irish press about a cer- 
tain _— man’s letter to a certain Colonel, during 
the Reform Bill struggle, exhorting him to march 
up to London at the head of 60,000 men to overawe 
the House of Lords, and carry the Bill at the point 
of the bayonet. And it is revealed that the great 
man was not Lord John Russell, as had been sup- 

„but another, 8 — whom the case cannot 
conveniently proved upon the Irish State Trials, 
but, it is sagely added, of the truth of it there can- 
not be a reasonable doubt.” Fudge, fudge, all 
arrant fudge. It is but another version of the three 
black crows. The t man was Lord Brougham, 
the Colonel (then) Colonel Napier, the Peninsular 
historian. The amount of truth at the bottom of 
the tale is probably that Lord Brougham wrote a 
letter to Colonel Napier during the struggle for the 
Reform Bill about the exertions which the occasion 
ealled- for. The 60,000 men and the march upon 
London are the additions which come of the circula- 
tion of a story sixteen years after date.—Ezaminer. 


East Inp1a Hovss.—Tue Temes or JuccErnavt. 
—On Wednesday a Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock was held at the Com- 
age House. Sir J. L. Lushington in the chair. 

r. Poynder rose to bring forward the following 
motion, of which he had given notice—that the sub- 
ject of the memorials presented at the last Quarterly 
General Court relative to the annual money pay- 
ment to the en of Juggernaut be taken into 
om 1 * 22 in doing so * a eee 

m Nottingham prayi t suc ments might 
for the future be discontinued, and — petitions 
from various Baptist co ions; and, after re- 
peating the statements he made on many pre- 
vious occasions when the same subject was brought 
under consideration, said that, in pursuance 0 
suggestion that was made to him at the last Court, 
he would substitute the following notice for the one 


of By ap he had given notice :— 
appearing upon the of the tax at J 
with the abol of Syer, the annual allow. 
ance of was awarded, in coasequence of which the 
were from their recent fees; and in- 
asmuch as separation of the British Government in India 


from all connexion with the affairs of the Temple was the chief 
object of the despatch of the Hon. Directors, bearing date the 
20th of February, 1833, it be referred to the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to consider whether it will not be advisable to rescind 
the — annual allowance, and to permit the attendants of 
the Temple to collect such fees as were heretofore received 
under the Mahratta Government. 

Mr. att seconded the motion. Mr. Sullivan 
said he wished it to be known that the pilgrim tax 
pet — as a compensation for certain other taxes 
* had been abolished. The result of all the 
attempts that had been made to abolish the pilgrim 
tax had been that the priests were better off than ever, 
and now collected taxes which were formerly paid into 
the hands of the Government. He admitted it was de- 
sirable that the question should be finally settled one 
way or the other. Mr. Sullivan added that, since the 
agitation of the question, the priests got £70,000 a 
year more than they did before [hear]. Mr. Lewis 
wished to know whether there was not some method 
by which the ge of this money could be got 
rid of altogether? He would suggest that a prin- 
cipal sum should at once be handed over to the 
parties in lieu of the 23,000 rupees a year that was 
now paid, ‘The Chairman said that such a propo- 
sition was all very well; but the hon. proprietor 
would recollect that not less than three or four lacs 
of rupees would be required for that purpose. 
After some further observations the motion was put, 
and negatived by a considerable majority. 


the mouth of his own narrow-minded land- | 


never seen, who lives | 


THE FREE-SOIL MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE GREAT CONVENTION AT BUFFALO. 
In a late number we gave some particulars of the 


important meetings which have been held in most off! 


the great cities and towns of America in furtherance 
of the free-soil movement. Our readers are already 
aware that Mr. Van Buren has been nominated as 


the candidate of this growing party at a convention 


at Buffalo, and in the American papers just come to 
hand we find ample details of this magnificent 
gathering—a summary of which will throw much 
light on the prodigious progress of the rod 
movement in America. 

The Buffalo Convention was held on Wednesday 
and Thursday, August the 9th and 10th. “The | 
numbers gathered at the Convention,” says the 
Boston Chronotype, are estimated at 50,000. This 
may be an extravagant estimate, but beyond all 
question it is the greatest political assemblage ever 
gathered on this continent, and of the most incon- 
gruous materials, all animated with the one senti- 
ment of opposition to slavery. Such a collection of 
men, or one a quarter as large, neither of the other 
parties could have called together to save its life. 


Mr. Hosnanns, of Rochester, took the stand and 
informed the audience that he was one who had had 
his head taken off yAn 4 for maintaining 
the principles which they are now assembled to 
advocate :— 

He had stood by the side of Judge Nye and had been 
decapitated with him. His heart was in this Conven- 
tion, and he was glad to see the respectable portion of 


all And 2 
party here, the reupectatl 
they were all — to 


aggressive slave power, and he trusted the 
le would now unite shoulder to shoulder, fight 
a! tem array till they shoul 


ies. 


triumph. 


Politicians had better take care which side up they | We 


hold their dishes; the people are coming.” 

The committee appointed to communicate the re- 
sult of the Convention to Mr. Van Buren thus de- 
scribes the spirit of the gathering: 

The causes which led to the assembling of this Con- 
vention are known to you as matters of public history ; 
but no one not nally present can form an adequate 
conception of its character, still less of the unanimity and 
enthusiasm which distinguished its pr ings. 

All the free states, three of the slaveholding states, 
and the district of Columbia, were represented. In some 
cases the delegates from a single state amounted to 
several thousands; the whole number in attendance was 
variously estimated at from twenty to forty thousand, or 
even more. 

Individually, the members represented different, and, 
in many cases, antagonistic interests and opinions. 
Many had for years belonged to the Democratic or Whi 
parties; a large portion was identified with a thi 

ty, having already candidates for President and Vice- 
— t in nomination ; while smaller bodies were the 
exponents of principles maintained by other organiza- 


tions. In a word, the diversified and conflicting opinions 
on political subjects, held by such of our people as have 
rejected the nominations of the late timore and 


Philadelphia Conventions, were, more or less numerously, 
represented in this vast assemblage by persons living, in 
many cases, thousands of miles apart, but now brought 
together by sympathy in one sentiment, and by union in 
one resolve—opposition to the further extension of 
human slavery, and the determination to preserve for the 
freemen of this and other lands, the free territories of the 
United States. 


Charles F. Adams, of Massachusetts, son of J. 
Quincy Adams, was President of the Convention. 
Amongst the distinguished present were 
Joshua R. Giddings, the intrepid champion of the 
slave in the House of Representatives; Judge N yes 
of Madison county; Mr. B. F. Butler, U. S. At- 
torney for the southern district of New York; the 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt; and Frederick Douglass, for 
whom three hearty cheers were given when it was 
known that he was present; the Hon. Preston 
King; Judge Stevens, of Indiana; Mr. Jesse 
Hutchinson, &. &c. 

Before the organization of the Convention, an im- 
mense concourse had assembled under the tent in 
the Park to listen to a few preliminary remarks and 
speeches, and encouragements and exhortations tm 


speeches were received with loud cheers, and excited 
great enthusiasm among the vast assem We 
select a few of the most significant extracts the 
addresses delivered on the occasion. 

Judge Nx said :— 

This Convention must be a self-sacrificing Convention. 
A crisis bas arrived when old 1 have got to be 
laid asid upon the altar of our common 
country's He had come here to lay down all his 
former predilections upon this altar—to strike hands 
even with those against whom he had previously battled. 
We mingle here with representatives from Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa and Michigan, thank God. 
Here they stood, representatives from the fair fields of 
the West—an empire in itself, from which slavery had 
been blotted out by a resolution drawn by the tman 
of our independence. Slavery had been excluded, and 
now the West had become the rich granary of the world. 
He had come on with tee aor from New Jersey 
—that battle-field of the Revolution. And Pennsylvania, 
too, that glorious old keystone of the Union, is here 
firm and true as steel—who cherishes in her bosom the 
patriot Wilmot. God raised up a David of old to slay 
the giant of Gath. So hath David Wilmot, with the 
sling of freedom and the smooth stone of truth, struck 
the giant Slavery between the eyes—he reelse—let us 
push him over! Massachusetts is here—and it is fitting 
she should be. A son of John Quincy Adams is here 
among her delegates. There was Samuel Adams, first 
among the statesmen of the Revolution, and he rejoiced 
that Charles Francis Adams was in the front ranks of 
this great moral revolution. 

He hailed this time as a glorious era. He liked this 
agitation, It was an augury of better things to come. 

e liked this mingling of heretofore discordant ele- 
ments—drawn together by the great 8 etic cord of 


freedom. Vermont, New Hampshire, Missouri, and 


llow-citizens, by those 
sym in this glorious movement, that 
proviso is, after all, nothing but an abstraction 
ter]. Well, to a certain extent, I em willing 
that it is an abstraction. I am willing to 
not. It is not bread and butter. It is not 
nice 


and two dollars a day [laughter]. Itis 
= consider- 


vision under government as a reward for 
No, the Wilmot proviso rises above all 

It is an abstraction to be sure, and so was 
Magna Charta an abstraction. And so was the declara 


: 


‘ 
= 
> 
— 


i 
1 


i 


ations. 


tion of independence an abstraction [Yes, yes. That's 
it. There you have em]. So is the idea of right and 
justice and the truth of God an abstraction. And it is 


these abstractions that raise mankind above the brutes 
that perish [Yes, yes. That's the fact. Go it]. It is 
these abstractions that raise a people and carry them on 
to glory for ever. And, fellow-citizens, it is around these 
abstractions that we now rally in order to place our 
Government on a proper basis which it has deserted. 
Fellow-citizens, 1 firmly believe the world is about to 
know, whether we are the devoted sons of liberty, or 
whether we are going to give up the whole of this great 
Western continent to the e of those who do not 


people lause 
— 2 


as the prize of the 
struggle [That’s it, you there]. They are 
united, however, in one thing, and that is to put dowa 
the principle of liberty which is rising in this continent. 
Fellow-citizens, we know the result of these bodies, and 


now that we have seen and understood what it is that 


they are con 

fellow-citizens what a different is exhibited by 
those who, looking first upon a solemn principle, are 
cores’ wees that, and then t their sh rf 
the wheel see how it shall be carried out * . 
fellow-citizens, we claim to be of those who, 


they may desire to command success, yet, do not mean 
to forget that, in the event of success, they mean to 
carry their principles with them [great applause}. 


After various business regulations Mr. Giddings 
addressed the assembly: 


ie before here 
unity, and ex ressions of determination “to put the PL — Zeal the politinal — [A voioe, 
thing through,” „no giving yee compro- | “who have been friends of the parties J. Have been : 
mising.“ free soil and nothing else. The various I thank my friend for the words. I will write down in 


my book (ha, ha, ha, capital, give em jessie). I 
then I see before me Bey =~ ed —2 of all 
the political parties of the „ Men whe have sup- 
— Clay, and Jackson, and and Taylor per- 

ps. Men who have supported Cass. Of course no 
one thinks of sup him now [No. No. No]. 
Well, I will speak of him as of the others, one who Aas 
been [ha, ha, ha. Poor Cass. His mother never should 
have allo him to stray from the maternal domicile]. 
I say, fellow-citizens, that when I come here and meet 
men ready to wy brew r life the principles of 
76, I can extend the hand of “ Fraternity” to them. I 
feel that I am meetin friends, patriots who are 


to make sacrifice for the maintenance of those holy prin- 
ciples [applause]. 


Mr. Cutvzr, a member of followed in a 
humorous and characteristic s which pro- 
duced much applause. He told following anec- 


dote from his own experience: 
1 recollect a subject that illustrates in a measure the 
spirit of the South upon all questions. It is petition 


day in Congress. A gentleman from South Carolina 
resents a 


abour.” The petition is passed right along. I feel en- 
couraged. (I was green then [ha, ha]. I present a 
petition that Congress shall, as far as it has power, re- 
move the inztitutlon of slavery. Immediately a dozen 
mem bers/Mmove-to lay it on the table, and it is laid on the 
table in There was but little difference in 


ng. 

petitions. The Southern member’s was to re 
move the fetters from home labour, and mine was to 
remove the fetters from Aome labourers. I felt like the 
n Yankee who went to work for the old deacon, 
hey used to place a piteher by his plate which contained 
nothing but water, while the rest of the family used the 
contents of a huge pitcher which sat in the of the 
table. One day our Yankee friend boldly seized the said 


Delaware, are here. And he was told that Maryland was 


pitcher, and a hearty swig therefrom, found it to 


— — 


- — 


The Nontconkormtst. 


ee 


1787 


1846.) 


contain the best kind of cider. The deacon, very muhe 

astonished, asked the young man where he was brought 

up? “ Where all fared alike, by G-,“ replied he 
eat lr I came from a country where all fared 
ke, and I — 2 my petition should have been 

granted as well as the other. 

He concluded by calling for union :— 

Friends, we must unite. I have been a Whig for 
some time, and I greased General Taylor and tried for a 
long time to swallow him, but after all I could do he got 
right across my throat, and there he sticks foo . 
I cannot get bim down [vomit him up then]. ell, 
am afraid he will tear up my throat if Ido. I shall 
for the nominee of this vention [applause]. e 
must unite and take the glove where the South 
throws it down. We will drawaline. Stop, says the 
South, or we will dissolve the Union. That is one of 
the richest farces ever played. Dissolve the Union! 
Why, I remember a hatchet-faced Virginian, whose face 
was so sharp that he could split an oak tree by lookin 
at it (ha, ha, ha]. He came around by my seat, 
said, so that I could hear it, I have a great notion to 

o home to Virginia and call a Convention to dissolve 

e Union;“ I, you had better leave a door behind 
you and take six weeks’ provisions with you, for in less 
than that time your negroes will bring you back again 
[tremendous applause]. 

Mr. Butter then addressed the assembly, and 
concluded as follows :— 


The 1 * and down-trodden of the old world 
look to country for homes, and if we allow slavery to 
be introduced into the territories of the South and West, 
these 228 can never find a home there. Free labour 
cannot exist where slavery holds sway, and thus you see 
that this question embraces the interests of myriads that 
are to come after us, on both sides of the Atlantic. And, 
fellow-citizens of every kind, feeling the full importance 
of this question, Iam with you to the victory [great 
applause]. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Butler's remarks, he 
said that after having listened to several speakers, 
the Convention would doubtless be glad of some 
variety. He understood that the Hutchinson family 
were the assembly, and he suggested that they 
should be called upon forasong. The announce- 
ment was received with enthusiastic applause, and 
Mr. Jesse Hutchinson came forward and stated that 
he was the only member of the Hutchinson family 
in the city, but with the aid of some volunteers he 
would attempt to give the Convention a song. 

In company with three others, he then came for- 
ward, and sang a song, which was rapturously re- 
ceived, amid the repeated cheers and laughter of the 
whole audience. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


The second day's meeting was opened b yer 
by the Rev. S. J. Mayor, of 8 : = 

Mr. Brieos, of Ohio, could promise that whoever 
was the object of their choice, Ohio would rise u 
from lake to rivers and greet the selection wi 
20,000 majority. 

Hiram Curmines, of Massachusetts, would state 
a single fact, significant fact, to show the public feel- 
ing in that State. In Worcester, out of the 1,600 
votes, 950 were upon the Free-soil pledge. At 
Lowell, which you know is ruled by her corpora- 
tions, the mass were uniting and concentrating, and 
he did not know but that they would take cotton 
bags and all, and consecrate them to this Free-soil 
movement. 

Mr. Berxsuree, of Virginia (a slave county), 
would say that Virginia at this moment was alive 
with barn-burners. He had come here to have his 
say in what might be said here to-day. He came 
. be his hands untied—free to go for any man 
who should be nominated by this convention. 

Mr. Jesse Hutoutnson was then called for, and 
came forward, and, in company with others, sang, 
with much effect, a song :— 


Oh! whata h thering, 
Foe tee til Pree States, 

Of the friends of freedom, 

And the tillers of Free-soil. 


Let the people shout together, 


Dn 7 
We're the friends of freedom, 
And our motto is Free-soil. 


Oh! the South ns to tremble, 
The old Slave States, 

For the friends of freedom 

Are gathering in the North. 


They will shake like old Belshazzar, 
In the old Slave States, 

For their days are numbered, 

And tis written on the wall. 


Heaven bless the brave Barn-burners, 
In the old Empire States, 
For their fires of freedom 


Oh! we pity the old Hunkers, 
Yes! we pity the old Hunkers, 
Poor broken-dewn old Hunkers, 
The In the old Ener State; 

are going u t River, 
And will — dn return. 


And the old Whig party's rotten, 

Yes, the old Whig party's rotten, 

All that’s left is damaged cotton, 
In the Free States; 

But the fires are burning, 

Freedom's fires are burning, 

And will soon clear up Free-soil. 


Judge Nn then again spoke, and, at the conclu- 
sion of his address, wee 

The Presipent said that as evidence of the strong 
interest which was manifested in the proceedings 
of the Convention, he had just had placed in h 
hands the following telegraphic communication, in 


haste :— 
Exhibit one issue—one front—one nomination—courage— 
enthusiasm—anticipate victory. , WILLIAM WILSON, 
Cincinnati, Aug. 10. Pastor of the Church of Covenanters. 
After several other addresses, Mr. Butter, Chair- 
man of the Committee on resolutions, read the 


— 


Report, which had been unanimously adopted by the 
Committee. They were as follows :— 4 


Whereas, we have assembled in convention as a union of 
freemen, for the sake of freedom, agen’ all t political 
differences in a common resolve to tain the te of free 
labour against of the slave powcr, and to 
Free-soil for a free : 


And whereas, the political conventions recently assembled 
at Baltimore and P phia, the one stifling the voice of a 
great constituency, entitled to be heard in its deliberations; 
and the other aban its distinctive principles for mere 
e 

re toſore by 0 of 
the United States, — 2 dictation, candidates 


sla ’ 
neither of whom can b opponents of slav 
extension, without a — ot esnclsteney, daty, and — 


these nominations so made, furnish the occa- 


union of the people, 


claration of their independence of the slave power, and of their 
— 1 nt to rescue the federal government from its 
con : 

Resolved, therefore, that we, the , here assembled, re- 
membering the example of our fathers in the days of the first 
declaration of independence, putting our trust in God for the 
triumph of our cause, and invoking his guidance in our 
endeavours to advance it, do now plant ourselves upon the 
national platform of f in opposition to the sectional 


platform of slavery. 

— | ag Bag in the several — of — Union 
w recogn existence, depends upon State laws alone, 
which cannot be ed or modified the federal govern- 


ment, and for which laws 


We, 
ye ig yt: 4 prohibi 

„ to t the 
existence of slavery, after 1800, in all the territories of the 
United States, southern and ; the votes of sixteen 


slavery from the tory 

1787, unanfmously adopted by the states yy 4 and the 

entire history of clearly show that it was the settled 
cy of the nation, not to — — ee ae encourage, 
24 eee to this policy, 

— should never bave been departed , the government 

ought to return. 


lved, That our Fathers ordained the Constitution of the 
United States, in order, among other great national objects, to 
establish justice, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty; but expressly denied to the federal govern- 
ment which created, all constitutional power to deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due legal 


process. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, Congress 
has no more power to make a slave than to make a king; no 
more power to institate or establish slavery, than to institute 


or establish a monarchy :—no such power can be found among 
those specifically conferred by the constitution, or derived by 
any just implication from them. 


ved, That jit is the duty of the Federal Government to 

relieve itself from all responsibility for the existence or con- 
tinuance of slavery, wherever the Government consti- 
t, and is thus 


tutional authority to legislate on that s 
res ble for its existence. 

ved, That the true, and in the judgment of this Conven- 
tion the only safe, meane of preventing the extension of slav 
into territory now free is, to prohibit its existence in all : 
territories by an act of Congress. 

Resolved, That we accept the issue which the slave power 
has forced upon us, and to their demand for more slave states 
and slave territories, our calm but foal answer i+, No more 
slave territory. Let the soil of our extentive domain be ever 
kept free for hardy pioneers of our own land, and the op- 
pressed and banished of other lands, seeking homes of comfort 
and fields of en in the New World. 

Resolved, That bill lately reported by the committee of 
eightin the Senate of the United States was no compromise, 
but an absolute surrender, of the rights of the non-slaveholder, 
of all the states; and while we ce to know that a measure 
which, while opening the door for the introduction of slavery 
into territories now „ would also have opened the door to 
li and strife among the future inhabitants thereof, to the 
ruin of their peace and prosperity, was defeated in the House of 

tatives; its passage, in hot haste, by a majority of the 

Senate, — several senators who voted in open violation 
of the known will of their constituents, should warn the le 
to see to it that their representatives be not suffered to Pera 
ey — no compromises with slavery; H made, 

must 

ved, That we demand freedom and established institu- 

tions for our brethren in Oregon, now exposed to hardship, 
peril, and massacre, by the rec hostility of the slave power 
to the establishment of free government for free territories ; and 
— — Se them, but for our new brethren in New Mexico and 


And whereas it is due, not only to this occas but to the 
whole people of the United States, that we should our- 
selves on certain other questions of national 

Resolved, That we demand cheap postage for 
retrenchment of the expenses and 
Government ; the abolition of all 
ries, and the election by the people of all 
service of the Government, so far as the same may be 

Resolved, That the river and harbour improvements, when- 
ever demanded by the safety or convenience of commerce with 
for nations or among the several states, are of na- 

concern; and LEAF n the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, to provide therefor. 

Resolved, That the free t to actual settlers, in considera- 
tion of the expenses they in making settlements in the 
wilderness, which are usually fully equal to their actual cost, 
and of the public benefits resulting rom, of reasonable 
portions of the public lands, under suitable limitations, is a wise 
and just measure of public policy, which will 1 in various 
ways, the interests of all the states of this Union; and we 

recommend it to the favourable consideration of the 


therefore 

M che — of honour and patriotism re- 
quire the earliest p e payment of the debt ; 

we are therefore in favour of such a tariff of duties as will raise 
revenue adequate to defray the necessary expenses of the Fede- 
ral Government, and to pay annual ins ts of our debt, and 
the interest thereon. 

Resolved, That we inscribe on our banner “ Free soil, free 
speech, free labour, and free men,“ and under it will fight on, 
and fight over, until a triumphant victory shall reward our 
exertions. 

The principal portion of the sitting was occupied 
in the delivery of spirit-stirring and characteristic 
addresses, breathing a spirit of firm resolution in 
opposition to the extension of slavery. Amongst 
these was Mr. Giddings, who in the course of hi 
speech being interrupted by a band of music as it 
passed through the crowd, said :— 


I like that music—our friend Hutchinson has been 
giving us some that was cheering—but I do not like one 
instrument there, the drum. The drum is discordant in 
a moral warfare like this. The-friends of peace appeal 
to the heart and the reason—to the sober judgment. 
Our appeals are to the conscience. The seems 
calculated for the field of hateful strife, the din of battle, 
the charge of the deadly conflict. We can fire the 
moral barn, wherein it is sought to imprison our con- 
sciences, with other appliances, as is emblematically ex- 
hibited on the canvas before us [applause]. 


He further said :— 


— 1 KX 2—— 1 with slavery} 


—————_— 
I feel that the crisis has been 
obstacle has been surmounted. have erected a 
Political Platform to-day by which your Representatives 
in Congress will learn what to doin future. One thing 
more. It is a fact that at this very moment arrange- 
ments are being made, and the energies of the Federal 
ment are put forth, to bring into this Union the 
Island of Cuba! Cuba, with all her slavery [loud cries 
of “ Never, never.”] It is not at this moment suscepti- 
ble of legal demonstration, but it is well understood 
that this is the case. Will you receive it [no, no.) 1 
know that the fiat has gone forth from this assembly 
that it shall not be done. This declaration here to-day 
will defeat that treason to humanity, to our Constitution, 
and to mankind. 


When Mr. Giddings sat down loud calls arose for 
Douglass, who took the stand and remarked that he 
was — 44 grateful for the opportunity which the 
Convention had given him to offer a few remarks on 
the occasion. 

I deeply regret that I cannot comply with your kind 

an 


invitation, I would merely rise to be excused for not 
ng to address you. 


——— the great 
e 


I have recently had an 


operation performed upon a throat which makes it 
improper for me to speak. One thing however I want 
to say, God speed your noble unde ng [applause). 

The audience appeared to feel disappoint- 
ment when they learned that Mr. — 1. could not 
address them. 


Late in the evening the committee of Conference 
arrived to announce the nominations. After con- 
siderable delay, the conferees obtained their seats, 
when, S. P. Chase, of Ohio, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, announced that Martin Van Buren had been 
unanimously selected as their candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This announcement was received with the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations. Hats, and banners, 
and handkerchiefs were waved, and cheer followed 


cheer. 
The Convention then ed to an informal 
ballot for President, which resulted in 22 majority 


for Mr. Van Buren as follows :— 


Martin Van Buren of New York .......... 244 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire.......... 181 
1 voce 41 
a" for Van Buren ....... „ee . 22 
Martin Van Buren was then unsnimously 


nominated as the Candidate of the Free-soil Con ven- 
tion for President of the United States. 

The prominent candidates for Vice-President were 
Charles Francis Adams, John P. Hale, and Joshua 
R. Giddings. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, 
was nominated. 

A letter from Mr. Van Buren was read in Con ven- 
tion before he was nominated, requesting the with- 
drawal of his name if necessary to produce harmony, 

Hale’s name was withdrawn by his friends from 
the list of candidates. 

After the transaction of some further important 
business, the Convention adjourned sine die. 


GREAT MEETING IN BOSTON, 


A 7 — ratification meeting has been since held 
in Fanueil Hall, Boston. Long before the ap- 
pointed hour,“ says our spirited contem 0 
Boston Chronotype, the old cradle was full and 
rocking like a young earthquake. Thousands were 
unable to gain ttance. It was beyond a doubt 
the most enthusiastic meeting which Fanueil Hall 
has seen since it cradled the Revolution. Not only 
was the Hall filled to its utmost capacity, but all the 
space around it was full. An immense meeting was 
addressed from the steps of 2 Market, was 
in full blast when the meeting in the Hall adjourned. 


It will be some time before either Cass or Taylor 


. | very few of them could work their way into the > 


the mottoes, 
Free Men, and ‘ Now is 
the winter of our discontent made glorious summer 
by this son of York.’ Above all, the front seats of 
the galleries were lined with brave women, who had 
secured seats in season— hundreds of others not 
less brave came a little too late.“ It was em- 
phatically a solemn as well as an unanimous 
meeting. Amongst the resolutions adopted was the 
following :— 
Resolved, That forgetting the things that are behind, we wil 
press onward to those that are belore ; our short- 


comings and wrong-doings in former times eater derkness, 
we will now follow the Rene >. 


nor will we ever, on account of 
objections urged et previous positions, desert the standard- 
bearer of libert 
support to 


„on the battle-ground of to-day, to yield our 
idates now known to be the favourites of the 
Slave Power and the representatives of its principles. 

D. D. Fro, Esq., a distinguished law reformer 
2 York, speaking of the three candidates, 
said :— 

Mr. Van Buren goes for prohibiting slavery in all the 
territories. Here all is plain. Mr. Cass goes for leaving 
the legislatures of the territories to settle this question 
under the constitution, and he thinks the extension 
slavery is no evil to the slave. General Taylor says, he 
does not know what he goes for. If a bill is not uncon- 
stitutional and not passed in haste, he will oot veto it. 
Who knows whether or not he thinks it constitutional to 

ohibit slavery in the territories? We know he is the 

older of more than three hundred slaves. And when 
asked whether he means to say that all the departments 
of government have settled what is constitational in re- 
ard to slavery extension, he says Ae wont answer. 
ith Martin Van Buren is certainty ; with Cass, denial ; 
with Taylor, at the best, doubt. Can any freeman, then, 
a for Cass or Taylor? [tremendous and deafening 
“ 0 i 9 


Another speaker was the Rev. Josnva LEAVITT, 


they sent in their banners, bearing 
Free Soil, Free 8 


j 


who spoke as follows :— 
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When I rose in the Buffalo Nominating Convention, 
and proposed that the nomination of Martin Van Buren 
should be made unanimous by acclamation, I had in my 
mind’s eye 100,000 of the Liberty Party with whom I had 
stood shoulder to shoulder; and they seemed to ask me 
with tears in their eyes how I could do so. But I had 
long since learned that every end of mine should be my 
country’s and my God's. And I thought I could loo 
every one of these 100,000 in the face and tell what I had 
done. Where is the man who, if he had lived in 1787, 
when it was decided that slavery should not exist north- 
west of the Ohio, would have voted for a Cass to say 
No? Nowhere. Where is the man who would vote for 
a Taylor to say No? [“ Here.“ Where?“ “In the 
corner.“]! He had better stay in the corner r 
Some as me as I came home, how I should loo 
cheering for Van Buren? Fellow-citizens, if you wish 
to see—look here. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! [The 
speaker led the cheers, and the audience did them in 
thunder. | 

The Hutchinsons were now called upon for a song, 
which went off to great satisfaction, the audience 
joining in the chorus with mighty effect. 

The Presipent, with some highly eloquent re- 
marks, put the resolutions, which were carried with 
a whirlwind of ayes, and one to spare where the noes 
were not. The meeting then adjourned, in the high- 
est state of fraternity. 


Mr. CoBDEN AND THE FREEHOLD QUALIFICATION 
Movsement.—Mr. Cobden has replied to a letter from 
Mr. Taylor, detailing the operations of the Freehold 
Land Society in Birmingham, with a letter of en- 
couragement. He says :— 

It was not until after the League had been for nearly 
five years agitating for the abolition of the corn-laws, 
that the idea of urging all Free-traders to purchase 
forty-shilling freeholds struck me. I don’t know, how it 
entered my head, but I remember afterwards feeling 
astonished at not having previously thought of so ob- 
vious a means of effecting our object. Up to that time 
I could never satisfactorily answer the question which 
was constantly recurring in my own mind, How can 
the corn-laws be repealed?” But from the moment 
when we launched the county qualification project, I 
never felt the slightest doubt or difficulty in the matter. 


Five years have elapsed, and he is more than ever 
certain that this discovery * „ the only safe, 
certain, and legal means of effecting those further 
political changes which are necessary to bring the 
Government into harmony with the wants and 
wishes of a majority of the people of this country.“ 
He upholds the plan as a safeguard against national 
disorders— 

I observe a disposition in certain quarters to flatter us 
Englishmen with self-complacency and quiescence, by 
pointing to the revolutions of the Continent, and, like 
the Pharisee, thanking Heaven that we are not as other 
nations are; but if we have cscaped those convulsions 
which have shook the very foundations of social order 
amongst our neighbours, it is because, whilst they have 
been politically stagnant, we have been constantly re- 
forming and changing; and I see no other guarantee 
against revolutions for the future but in the labours of 
earnest men, like Mr. Taylor and his coadjutors, who 
inspire their countrymen with confidence and hope that 
henceforth, as in times past, by moral means alone, all 
necessary reforms may be effected in the institutions and 
practical policy of this kingdom. Whatever may be the 
remedial changes desired by different classes of Re- 
formers, whether they be of an organic kind, such as 
the extension of the suffrage, the ballot, shorter Parlia- 
ments, a fairer apportionment of the franchise—or of a 
practical character, such as the reduction or equalization 
of taxation, the maintenance of peace, &c., the Freehold 
Land Society points out the direct, and, I believe, the 
only path for reaching the objects they have in view. 
With such a ready means of arming themselves with 
‘political power, available to the — of Englishmen 
through the exercise of a moderate share of prudence 
and economy, they will betray a want of self-respect if 
they do not, by a general imitation of the example of 
-your Society, obtain a sufficient control over the repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons to secure the 
triumph of those principles and that policy which shall 
fairly reflect the public opinion of this country. 


Peritovs Apventvre.—A gentleman wished to 
have in his possession a living specimen of the 
chough or Cornish crow, a bird which is now be- 
coming rare, and which always builds in the pre- 
cipitous sides of the cliffs. Two brothers engaged to 
‘furnish him with young birds from the nest. They 
accordingly provided themselves with a rope, and 
proceeded to a place which they knew to be fre- 
quented by these birds. One ot them tied an end 
of the rope round his waist, and his brother lowered 
him over the edge of the cliff, holding the rope in 
his hand. When he had arrived opposite the nests, 
he found that they were built under an overhanging 
rock so as to be beyond his reach. Nothing daunted, 
he set the rope a-swing, until he was carried into 
the hollow, when he held fast by the rock ; but 
8 the rope too short to allow him to gain the 
nest, he untied it from his waist, climbed into the 
cavity, and secured his prize, which he stored away 
in his bosom. Meanwhile the rope had swung back 
to the perpendicular, and was resting motionless. 
Without hesitating he called to his brother above, 
.** Stand by the rope! I'm going to leap to it!“ He 
did so; but the rope, as might have been expected, 
slipped through his hands and he fell into the sea. 
The brother felt the jerk, and looking over the edge 
of the cliff, saw him neither dashed to pieces nor 
drowned, but rubbing the water from his face, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Carry my shoes round to the cove, 
John, I'll be round as soon as thee wast!“ And so 
he was, and moreover bringing his birds safe with 
him. This perilous adventure is said to have hap- 
pened in the parish of Breage.— North British Mail, 


CLERGYMEN.—The present number of clergymen, 
of all denominations, in the United States, according to 
the latest estimates, is about 30,000. 


THE PEACE PROTEST AT WATERLOO. 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICB—-ENGLAND’'S DIFFICCLTIBS, 


“Then there was a famine in the days of David three years, 

ear after year: ‘and David inquired of the Lord, and the 

Lord answered, It is for Saul and for his bloody house, because 
he slew the Gibeonites. 

“ Whereupon David said unto the Gibeonites, What shall I 
do for you? and wherewith shall I make the atonement, that 
ye may bless the inheritance of the Lord ! 

“ And they answered the king, The man that consumed us 
and that devised against us that we should be destreyed from 
remaining in any of the coasts of Israel, let seven men of his 
sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up unto the 
Lord in Gibeah of Saul. And the king said, I will give them.” 
—2 Sam. xxi. 1—6. 

In the wars with America and France, George the 
Third, in addition to the loss of life and enormous 
taxation of his subjects, added to the National Debt, 
for posterity to pay, a sum of more than 700 millions 
stertin, ; which hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of the industrious people; and in order to pay 
the interest of which in the year 1848, after thirty- 
three years of peace, the Government borrowed two 
millions more, thus confessing an approach to na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

May not the hand of Providence be seen in this ? 
The potato rot year after year;—commercial dis- 
tress railway panic ;—want of employment; 
one-seventh of the English people either anent 
or occasional paupers ;—one-third of the Irish either 
paupers or beggars;—with a dangerous form of 
chartism prevalent in England ; sedition and — — 
in Ireland; —none flourishing but the wealthy 
aristocracy, the proud hierarchy, the officers of the 
army and navy with their pay and pensions, and 
the state-paid clergy ! 

What must be the end of this? Is there not 
cause to consider our ways? Does not the God of 
all the earth regard the nation of France, whose 
attempts to remove a weak king and a corrupt aris- 
tocracy, and to establish a just form of government, 
were thrown into confusion by British interference, 
ending with forcing upon them a king whom they 
sought not? Does God look with indifference upon 
the Chinese, whom we compelled to take our opium, 
and whose attempts to avoid the poisonous drug we 

unished by force? Have the inhabitants of the 
Fast Indies no share in the regard of the Father of 
all? If our Heavenly Father is no respecter of 
persons, then has England cause to humble herself, 
and make the best reparation in her power to the 
nations she has wronged! She must remove these 
monuments of triumph and trophies of victory, and 

ut on garments of humiliation, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Without shedding the 
blood of any, England must deliver to the reprobation 
of posterity the names of the men who have chiefly 
led to and carried on these wars. The flags on her 
churches and the ringing of bells on the 18th of 
June should be changed to national humiliation. 
Henceforth her own people ought to be permitted 
to have just government and — laws at home; 
and abroad peace and free trade with all nations; 
leaving all disputes to be settled by arbitration; 
disbanding her armies so that her le may learn 
war no more, and that none may 12— by 
pay and promotion in keeping up discord upon 
earth, 

These are the sentiments of the undersigned, who 
have this day visited the field of Waterloo, and 
have left this record at the foot of the proud monu- 
ment as a protest against its continuance. Having 
come to Brussels to attend a Peace Convention, we 
desire to sce this and all other such monuments re- 
moved, that the bad passions of men may no longer 
be 22 but that there may be peace on earth 
and good will among men. 

Tuomas Spencer, Bath, England. 

Groroce Harris, Ringwood, Hants. 

Joux Tatuot Tyter, London. 

BenzaMiIn Tous, Milford Haven, South Wales. 

Joun Mawson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Joux Sxinnow Waiont, Birmingham. 

Waterloo, Sept. 22, 1848. 

The above document having been read aloud b 
the Rev, Thomas Spencer, in the presence of all 
who were assembled on the mound on which stands 
the lion of Waterloo, was placed upon the monu- 
ment as the act and deed of those whose names were 
inscribed therein, and committed to the care of 
Pearson the guide, 

Also, in the book provided in the cottage at the 
bottom of the mound, for the signature of visitors, 
the following protest was recorded and signed by the 
Rev. T. Spencer, Rev. G. Harris, Messrs. Tyler, 
Thomas, Mawson, and Wright :— 


We, the undersigned members of the Peace Convention, 
held this week at Brussele, do hereby enter our protest against 
all war, and our desire that the proud monument of vietory on 
the adjacent mound, which keeps up the feelings of animosity 
may be destroyed. We enter this protest in our individual 
capacity.“ 

Waterloo, Sept. 22, 1818. 


ESE 


A Cuitp with Twenty Names.—The Madrid 
Gazette officially announces the birth of the Duchess 
de Montpensier's child, and that she has been bap- 
tized, Maria Isabel Francisea de Asis Antonia Luiza 
Fernanda Cristina Amalia Felipa Adelaida Josefa 
Elena Enriquita Carolina Justa Rufina Gaspara 
Melchora Baltasara Matea. 

CHILD-DRopPING.—On Monday, information was 
received by the police that a female infant, about one 
month old, had been found abandoned on the step of 
the door, No.91, Guildford-street, Brunswick-square, 
enclosed in a reticule basket. There was also a 
complete change of clothing of a superior kind, a 
packet of rose powder, and a note, written in an 
elegant female hand, stating the child’s name to be 
Rose Walton ; that its parents were persons of dis- 
tinction; that eventually it would be claimed, and 
those who protected it amply rewarded. 


THE CHARTIST TRIALS, 


The trial of the prisoners Cuffey, Lacey, Fay, and 
Mullins, was continued at the Central Criminal Court 
on Wednesday. Among the witnesses examined on 
that day were Thomas Barrett, a journeyman shoe- 
maker, a sincere moral-force Chartist, and member 
of the Robert Emmett brigade ; Charles Baldwinson, 
a Chartist class-leader of the Lambeth district; and 
George Davis, a shoemaker, and member of the Wat 
Tyler brigade. Barrett's cross-examination dis. 
closed several acts affecting his character for 
honesty. Baldwinson’s evidence was rather loose ; 
Davis spoke in a distinct and roe 
manner: he gave this account of hi — 

I am not a Chartist, but merely puss them for the 
purpose of obtaining information. I wished to ingra- 
tiate myself with them on purpose that I might betray 
them. I was not employed as a spy by any one—I em. 
ployed myself. I had no object of emolument, but 
merely desired to protect life and property. I wished to 
retire from this business several times; but the 
intendent and inspector of police would not let me. I 
do not expect to be paid any more remuneration than 
will make up for the loss of trade I have sustained. The 
Government have not made me any promise of remune- 
ration. For the last few weeks the — * at Greenwich 
have suspected me of being a spy, I have lost my 
trade in consequence of it. I was not examined before 
a magistrate, and I am sure the prisoners would have no 
means of knowing what I was going tosay. I come 
here to-day as a voluntary witness, I applied to be 
examined, and I was not summoned or subpœnaed. 
have been asked to appear as a witness, but I refused. 
Ieame forward in consequence of whatI read in the 
newspaper of the cross-examination of Powell; and 
seeing that he made rather a bad figure, and knowi 
that such —— could not be brought against me, 
thought I would come forward and give evidence of the 
truth. I thought the jury would not believe him on his 
oath. 

Mr. Ballantine: Perhaps, after reading what you did 
of him, you would not yourself believe him on his oath ? 

Witness: I should in this matter, because I know he 
spoke the truth. 

Accordingly, the whole drift of Davis's evidence 
was to corroborate that of Powell. 

On Thursday, Mr. Ballantine and Mr. Parry made 
speeches for the defence ; and witnesses were called 
to show the worthless and unreliable nature of any 
evidence given by Powell. 

James Paris, who had worked as foreman car- 

nter over Powell in the shop of Powell's brother- 
in-law, deposed that Powell had told numberless 
lies to his fellow workmen, and was known as 
“Lying Tom.“ Paris would not believe Powell on 
his oath, nor even on his dying bed. Paris was no 
politician, but Powell tried to seduce him to join a 
rising against the weak Government.” 

Richard Pennel, another fellow-workman of 
Powell's, had often heard him say, So help me 
God, I would swear anything if I got paid for it.“ 
He had seen him read Scripture in an old Bible of 
his own, and would say—“ The Apostles were the 
biggest scoundrels I ever heard of; except Judas’’— 
Judas was the best fellow of the lot. He got paid 
for the work; but I would have done it for the 
. with more offensive ri 0 

Alfred Carr confirmed this evidence, and produced 
some memoranda, in which the date 9th February, 
1840,“ occurred: That referred to the date of 
Powell's attempt to murder his father. 

Similar testimony was given by other witnesses— 
some of them Moral-force Chartista, others unpo- 
litical men.“. 

More witnesses for the defence were called on 
Friday, and the Attorney-General replied. He 
seemed to feel the serious done to his witness 
Powell; but pointed out the strong confirmation 

iven to his evidence, in the exact of 
it with the statements of the other witnesses where- 
ever their evidence turned upon common subjects. 
The only point in his speech of special interest, was 
his distinct affirmation that the present organization 
of the Chartists is illegai— 

Secrecy was not essential to make it 80; that it was 
8 was enough. By its rules the country was to 
be divided into districts and localities; the localities 
were subdivided into wards, and the wards into classes ; 
and each of these had their respective officers. By the 
39th of George III., the Combination Act, it was ex- 
pressly enacted that every society com of different 
divisions, or different parts, with distinct presidents for 
those parts, was an illegal society, The Freemasons 
were excluded from the operation of the act of Parlia- 
ment. The body known as the National Charter 
Association” was, then, clearly, according to the very 
words of the act of Parliament, illegal. 

Mr. Parry: If this Association is illegal, the 
Anti-corn-law League was also illegal, 

The Attorney-General: He did not say it was not. 
What he urged was, that all such associations as the 
one he had described were illegal, and he hoped that 
public statement would have the effect of deterring 
persons from continuing in connexion with an asso- 
ciation which was clearly illegal, and, — » 
his opinion, of the most dangerous character. ihe 
question, in the first place, was, did the jury believe 
there was an intention to rise in insurrection on the 
night in question ? 

At six o'clock the case was again adjourned. — 

On Saturday the trials were resumed, the jury 
being allowed, before the Court opened, to walk for 
an hour and a half in the Temple-gardens. At ten 
o'clock Mr. Baron Platt proceeded to sum up, and 
concluded his charge about four o’ clock. : 

The jury then retired to consider their verdict, and 
returned at five minutes to five o'clock with a 
verdict of Guilty against all the prisoners upon 


the whole charge. 
at all surprised at 


The prisoners did not appear 
the verdict, and did not manifest the least emotion. 


— 
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Mr. Baron Prarr then ordered the gaolers to bring 
William Dowling, who was convicted on Monda 
week, to the bar, that he might receive sentence wi 
the other ers. 

Cuffey inquired what would be done with his 

ty. The banner did not belong to him, and he 
vished it to be given to the person whuse property 
it was.—Mr. Baron Platt stated that, the prisoner 
having been convicted of felony, all his own pro- 
perty was forfeited. If he had anything which was 
the property of others it would be delivered to the 
owners.—Cuffey wished his letters delivered up, as 
they might be useful to his wife.—Mr. Baron Platt 
had no doubt there would be no objection to this 
being done. 

Dowling having been placed in the dock along 
with the other prisoners, 

Mr. Straight, Deputy Clerk of Arraigns, then 
called on the prisoners in the usual form, to state if 
they had — — to say why judgment should not 
be against them according to law ? 

ax: It must be evident to everybody that 
Powell was committing perjury in all he stated. It 
is useless to say any more. 

Dowtine: | only desire to repel the charge that 
was made against me of acting with duplicity towards 
the Chartists when I joined them. It is not true. 
I never concealed my real opinions, and had no 
desire to use the Chartists for my own purposes, as 
was stated by the Attorney-General. I was not 
influenced by any desire for martyrdom or notoriety, 
and I only sought the good of my country, and was 
actuated by a feeling of patriotism. ts may 
declare 3 to be felony, but they cannot 
make it felony. I have nothing more to say. 

Having delivered this address, Dowling leaned his 
back against the side of the dock, apparently utterly 
indifferent to the eat eedings. 

Lacey then addre the Court. He said :—Al- 
though I goes og of the six points of the 
Charter, I never had the slightest intention to car 
them out by violence, and it is well known thet 1 
frequently expressed the opinion that the Charter 
would not have any good result unless it was accom- 
panied by other social and moral reforms, 

Cuffey then addressed the Court with great vehe- 
mence. He said:—I say you have no right to sen- 
tence me, although the trial has lasted a long time. 
It has not been a fair trial, and my request to havea 
fair trial—to be tried by my equals—has not been 
complied with. Everything has been done to raise 
A rp yee against me, and the press of this country, 
and 1 believe other countries too, have done all in 
their power to smother me with ridicule. I ask no 
1 ask no mercy. 

ay, in a violent tone, and striking the front of the 
dock :—No, more do I. 

Cuffey told his fellow-prisoner to be quiet, he 
would only increase his troubles by violence. He 
then proceeded :—I expected to be convicted, and I 
didn’t think anything else; but I don’t want any 
pity. No, I pity the Government, and I pity the 
Attorney-General for convicting me by means of 
such base characters. The Attorney-General ought 
to be called the Spy-General, and using such men is 
a disgrace to the Government, but they only exist 
by such means, I am quite innocent, my locality 
never sent any delegates at all, and I had nothing to 
do with the luminaries. I havea right to com- 

lain of the other spy Davis being kept back till the 

t moment, and he had read the evidence of the 
miscreant with so many aliases. As to my havinga 
loaded 1 I only carried it ſor my own protection, 
as my life had been threatened. is, however, is 
what I always expected; I oye thought it would 
come to som like this. I am not anxious for 

om, but after what I have endured this week, 
I feel that I could bear any punishment proudly, 
even to the scaffold. This new act of Parliament is 
disgraceful, and I am proud to be the first victim of 
it after the glorious Mitchel, Every good act was 
set aside in Parliament—everything that was likely 
do any good to the working classes was either 
thrown out or set aside, but a measure to restrain 
their liberties could be passed in a few hours, I 
have nothing more to say. 

Mr. Baron Platt then addressed the prisoners :— 
The jury have found that you were guilty of the 
crime laid to your charge: and no one who has 
heard the evidence can doubt, after the proceedings 
at the meeting on the following day, when the 

es of night descended upon this unfortunate 
metropolis, that a scene of murder, firing, and 
robbery, should have filled this unhappy city, and 
that you intended to have assumed the government 
of the country, and have governed it as you pleased. 
You have been — of this most daring de- 
fiance of the law, and the Court would not be ons 
its duty, either to the law or to the country, if, 
when such an offence was clearly established, it did 
not make a most severe example of all those who 
were brought within the pale of the law. I, there- 
fore, feel it my duty to order that you be severally 
transported beyond the seas to such place as her 
Majesty, by the advice of her Privy Council, shall 
direct and appoint, for the term of your natural lives. 

When the sentence was pronounced, Fay ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, This is the bap of 
felony in England,“ and he then looked up to the 

ery, and called, Good bye, my flowers ; good 
ye, fellow-countrymen.’’ The other prisoners 
made no observation. 

The Court then adjourned until Monday morning. 

The trial of Mullins is postponed till next session, 

On Monday the case of the prisoners charged with 

isdemeanours in connexion with the late distur- 
bances, was proceeded with. Gurney, Abel, Snow- 
ball, Scadding, Martin, Jones, Young, and Argue, 

leaded ‘Guilty ;”’ and Sheppard, Richardson, 
eenslade, Burn, and Snell, Not guilty. 


The Attorney-General said that, with regard to 
the five prisoners who had pleaded ‘* Not guilty,“ he 
should not 4 the case against them, further than 
requiring them to be bound in their own recog- 
nizances to appear and stand their is if they were 
called upon todo so. With regard tv Greenslade 
and Burn, he might say that, immediately they were 
taken, they gave full information of everything they 
had to do in the matter to Government. The 
1 Snell, it appeared, had also gone to the 

ouse where he was apprehended under the impres- 
sion that he was to hear a lecture, and, he believed, 
was not aware of what was going on. 

The remainder of the prisoners were next placed 
atthe bar. They consisted of the following per- 
sons: Charles Ta lor, 32, labourer; George Cox, 
48, shoemaker ; illiam Poole, 38, shoemaker; 
Charles Gibbs, 38, shoemaker ; Thomas Herbert, 21, 
tanner; William Winspere, 26, labourer; Thomas 
Irons, 33, labourer; James Prowton, 29, labourer; 
Hugh Conway, 27, typefounder; Alexander Harley, 
24, shoemaker; James John Norton, 30, smith; 
Samuel Harley, 29, shoemaker; and Samuel Mor- 
gan, 22, cigar-maker. 

Of this number, Poole, Herbert, Winspere, Irons, 
Prowton, Conway, and Morgan, pleaded „Guilty,“ 
and the remainder Not Guilty. 

The Attorney-General said he proposed to take 
the same course with regard to those prisoners who 
had just pleaded Not Guilty as he had wich the 
others, namely, require them to enter into their re- 
cognizance to appear and take their trial if they 
should be required to do so. 

The prisoners were then removed, and the Court 
was adjourned for a couple of hours in order to give 
the Judges an opportunity of looking over the de- 
4 and considering what sentence ought to 

assed, and at the expiration of that period the 
Ju — 4 again took their seats on the bench. 

e prisoner Ritchie, who had pleaded guilty to 
a charge of felony, was first placed at the bar, and 
on his being called upon to state if he had anything 
to urge why sentence should not be passed, he made 
no answer. Mr. Baron Platt then sentenced him to 
be transported forlife The prisoner quite 
unmoved when the sentence was delivered, and 
walked away from the bar without uttering a word. 

The other prisoners who had pleaded guilty to 
the indictment for misdemeanour were next brought 
up. Mr. Baron Platt, after detailing the circum- 
stances of each case, said :—** The sentence of the 
law is that you, Gurney, Abel, Snowball, Scadding, 
Martin, Jones, Argue, and Young, be imprisoned in 
the Bridewell of Westminster for the term of two 

ears; that you, Winspere, Prowton, Conway, and 

organ, be imprisoned in the gaol of the county of 
Surrey, in Horsemonger-lane, for the same period ; 
that you, Poole, Herbert, and Irons, be imprisoned 
for 18 months in the last-named prison; and in 
addition, that each of you pay to her Majesty the 
Queen a fine of £10, and that each of you find 
sureties to keep the peace, yourselves in the sum of 
£20, and two sufficient sureties in £10 each; and 
that you be further imprisoned until these fines are 
paid and these sureties given.“ 

One of the prisoners before he left the bur ex- 
claimed :—** Do you call that mercy, my Lord?“ 

Mr. Baron Platt.—“ Yes, as much as you deserve.“ 

While the dock was being cleared, a piercing 
shriek burst forth from a remote corner of the 
Court, which was understood to proceed from the 
wife of one of the prisoners. 

John Shaw, who was convicted of sedition, was 
then placed at the bar to receive sentence. The 
Judge said: The sentence of the Court is, that for 
the offence of which you have been found ty, 
you be imprisoned in the gaol of Newgate the 
period of two years, that you pay to the Queen a fine 
of £50, that you find security to keep the pene for 
five years (yourself in £100, and two good sureties 
in £60 each), and that you be further imprisoned 
till that fine is paid and those sureties are given. 
The sureties you are to give will not be exacted un- 
less you offend against the law. The sum I first 
mentioned, of £50, is a fine to be paid to her Majesty 
before you are discharged. 

The remaining defendants, Sheppard, Richardson, 
Greenslade, Burn, Taylor, Cox, Gibbs, Alexander 
and Samuel Harley, Norton, and Small, were then 
brought up; and, having entered into their own 
recognizances, in the sum of £50, to appear and take 
their trial if called upon to do so, they were dis- 
charged from custody. 

The whole of the business being thus concluded, 
the Court adjourned to Monday, October 23. 


— — — — — — — 
— 


Tun Roap anp THE RAILL.— Four ladies, travelling 
by the Ruby coach from Exeter, were turned topsy- 
turvy midway between that city and Barnstaple. 
They were kindly sent forward, with other pas- 
sengers, in chariots, belonging to the Hon. Newton 
Fellowes, and took coach at Barnstaple for Ilfracombe, 
On the road, the driver, applying the whip to make 
up for lost time, ran against a fish-cart, and the 
ladies were again lodged in a ditch. ag | have 
recorded a vow to travel only, in future, by the 
railroad. 

Crry or Lonpon Reorstration.—On Saturday, 
the revision of the register of voters for the City of 
London was concluded by Mr. M‘Christie, the lists 
that were disposed of on that day being those of 
Langbourne and Lime-street, Portsoken and the 
Tower. ‘The following is the final result of the re- 
vision, which, it will be seen, is greatly in favour of 
the Liberal party :—Liberal claims allowed, 66; 
disallowed, 58. Conservative claims allowed, 5; 
none disallowed. Liberal objections sustained, 456 ; 
failed, 102. Conservative objections sustained, 1; 
failed, 1,436. ~ Expunged by the barrister, 88. 


— — — — — 


THE CHOLRRA. 


JUDICIOUS ADVICE. 
The report dase bs the Janet mortality 
report un head by the late bills of 

of the sauitary con dition of the metropolis is to the 
fuil as satisfactory as the incidents of the season and 
the character of our arrangements could permit us to 
expect. London has seldom been more healthy in 
any September than the present, notwithstanding the 
haste with which certain Portuguese authorities 
were for classing us amongst infected . There 
is no doubt, of course, that these islands incur their 
share of liability to the visitation of that epidemio 
which has lately taken a western turn in its eccentric 
course; but if we are scared out of our national pro- 
priety by any aha sen alarm on this subject, we 
shall be doing ourselves no less discredit in the eyes 
of Europe than damage in our own proper fortunes. 

It is, perhaps, substantially correct to say, that 
thirty years’ experience has not brought us per- 
ceptibly nearer to the discovery of any specific 
against the cholera; but we have at least learnt 
enough from our familiarity with this epidemic to 
* the terror with which its first appearance in 
t est was naturally regarded. Indeed, we are 
now in possession of the most useful of all antidotes 
to pry sage . Short * those 

tive specifics which nature rare there 
E no which so effectually ‘nen 3 the 
virulence of a disease as anin comprehension 
of its visible character. Whether the remedies 
which have been lately introduced to public notice 
in our columns may be found serviceable or other- 
wise we cannot pretend to d but of this we are 
sure, that there is no medicine like self- , 
Sobermindedness and manliness make a far better 
prescription than assafotida and um, and are 
more infallibly and inexhaustibly at hand. All the 
empirical recipes of the East do not contain such an 
antidote as — — good sense ought to extract from 
observation and reflection. 

It is needless to say that the cholera is not here, 
and that we need not alarm ourselves till it comes; 
although perhaps, considering the and in- 
consistent progress of the epidemic, any ap- 
prehensions of its arrival might be represented as 
premature. If the plague were at Hamburg, we 
might calculate on its extension to London; but so 
eccentric and uncertain is the course of the cholera, 
that it may — linger for weeks in the Baltic 


without ever the Channel. It is more 
sensible, however, to conceive the contingency as 
probable, and here we must express our conviction 
that the more steadily the event is looked at the less 
formidable will it appear. Cholera, it is true, not- 
withstanding all human science, is still a wide- 
spreading and destructive malady, but it is not the 
frightful scourge which was depicted in our imagi- 
nations sixteen years ago. We now know that it is 
not contagious, that its attack is neither sudden nor 
irresistible, that its devastations, in a well-ordered 
state, are not such as to — 1 — and that if 
its worst stage exhibits irremed mptome, such 
symptoms are not the sole or inseparable manifesta- 
tions of cholera, but are rather, in fact, anal to 
such as are presented in the last stages of all dleceses 

are ordinarily 


alike. Convulsions and co 
fatal whatever may be the denomination of the dis- 
order, but they do not more inevitably supervene in 
cholera than in any other complaint. 

The established fact that cholera is not 
or, in other words, is not propagated by touch or 
proximity, is chiefly enco ing, as at 
once all those inhuman and unnatural 
which are dictated by the — fear. Of 
course if a disease is communicated by the 
sphere, it runs its course just as surely and as fully as 
if it were communicated by contact patient to 
patient, and influenza may thus be just as destructive 
as any modification of the plague. But then, when 
there is no dread of th -infectivness, 
human feelings and human seience can retain their 
ordinary influence, and there is no chance of our 
fellow-creatures being left to perish helplessly when 
a prompt and ble interference t have 
securely saved them. There is no n ty in the 
case of cholera for any isolation of victims or any of 
the barbarous apparatus of /azaretios and pest-houses. 
A man may be treated in his own , and by his 
own family, as quietly and safely as if he 1 
suffering from gout. No hazard whatever is in 
by a careful ministration to the wants of the patient 
or by a steady observation of the disease, nor need 
any more alarm, as far as contagion , be created 
in any house by an attack of cholera than by an 
attack of lumbago. 

In the next place, it is now pretty well ascer- 
tained that the suddenness of seizure, which 
was so terrifying a feature in the disease, has been 
greatly misrepresented, and that, in fact, the cholera 
is often singularly mild in its commencement, pre- 
senting unusual opportunities for timely antidotes. 
It is almost always preceded by disorder of the 
bowels, lasting frequently for some length of time, 
and this premonitory symptom has been found to 
yield readily to mild and ordinary treatment, so 
that the more notorious features of the epidemic 
may be conceived the characteristics merely of an 
aggravated and neglected malady. It must be re- 
membered, too, that against no known disease are 

recautions more readily taken than against cholera. 
No provisions of diet or regimen will guard against 
consumption or fever, but the simplest care taken of 
the stomach will prove something very like @ sure 
antidote to this dreadful epidemic. An amount of 
caution which would be scarcely effective against 
the contingency of a common cold, has been proved 
almost an infallible preservative in the case of 
cholera. Conditions can be laid down under which 
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the safety of any individual might, humanly speak - 
ing, be almost certainly insured; and what is more, 
these conditions involve nothing beyond the most 
Lastly, hall probably be ising of 

' „ wes probably be surprising many 

our mo TB by saying, that the ascertained ravages 
of this complaint are far less than those of more 
ordin disorders. The cholera has already at- 
tacked England, and it is perfectly notorious that it 
did not carry off nearly so many in the metropolis 
during the whole course ofits visitation as the influenza 
off last winter in London. A sickly season, a 
deficient harvest, or any such accidental visitation, 
might vate any one of the naturalized diseases 
of our climate into a scourge far more destructive of 
human life than the cholera hag yet shown itself 
amongst us. But for the peculiar name, character, 
and derivation of the disease, twice as many victims 
might have fallen in 1831 as did actually fall without 
creating any general panic or being thought to call 
for any extraordinary bulletins. It would surely be 
derogatory to our national character for plain sense 
and courage, if we were to show ourselves behind 
our continental neighbours in awaiting with forti- 

tude and intelligence the visitations which it ma 
lease Providence to send, or if, by means of * 
ess panic, we were to invest the malady with those 
destructive powers of which our climate, our civi- 
lization, our resources, and our experience all con- 
ire to deprive it. Fear and folly furnish four-fifths 

the fatality of the cholera. 


EnrorceMENT oF THE ConTAGious DisBases AND 
Noutsanozs Act.—Friday night's Gazette contains an 
order of the Privy Council, which states that, 
„ Whereas “formidable — to be threat- 
ened with a formidable ic disease, in conse- 
quenee of the progressive advance of such a disease 
to the western portion of the continent of Europe, 
and a case has arisen for 
visions of the said act.“ And orders, that in pursu- 
ance of the powers vested in the Lords of the Privy 
Council by the above act, that the provisions con- 
tained in it for the prevention of epidemic, endemic, 
and contagious diseases, be put in force throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 


Tun Corn at Hutt.—Three cases of cholera 
have occurred on board of a vessel now lying at this 
— For some months past, there has been lying 

the old dock at this port a Prussian barque, the 
„Pallas,“ of Stettin, Captain Muller commander. 
He and the crew went home some months ago, leav- 
ing the carpenter in charge. On Friday, the captain, 
with a crew of ten men, from Stralsund, Wismar, 
and the neighbourhood, arrived by one of the Ham- 
burgh steamers. The cholera has prevailed in the 
latter city for some weeks past; yet these men freely 
indulged on the passage with plums, of which the 
steamer contained a — They went on 
board the Pallas on ay. The same night, at 
twelve, Carl Petor, one of the crew, was se with 
a bowel complaint. The master, during Saturday, 
obtained the assistance of Dr. Cooper, but the man 
grew worse, and ex on Sunday morning at five 
o'clock. Nicholas „the cook, began to be ill on 
Sunday morning at one o'clock, had like assistance, 
and died on Monday, before dinner, about ten. The 
steersman (or mate), William Fisher, began to be ill 
on Monday morning, at two, and expired at five p.m. 
on the same day, having had the attendance of Drs. 
and Ayre. Another man, similarly attacked, 
is recov We mention these particulars on the 
authority o — who it is well known was one 
of the most su 1 practitioners in cases of cholera 
when it a in this town sixteen years ago. 
That the deaths now named were produced — 
cholera, Dr. Ayre has no doubt; the remainder of 
the crew of the “ Pallas are in good health, and 
there is not at this moment any other case of cholera 
in the town. The Government has sent down Dr. 
Sutherland, from the General Board of Health, to 
make medical inquiry, and report to the Board of 
Health. The Customs were to see that all commu- 
nication between the Pallas and the shore, ex- 
cepting to medical men, under certain restrictions, 
be cut off until six days expire after the last death, 
or the last recovery.— Counties Herald, 


— — 


Lorp Brovenam at Prarers.—A very crowded 
tion attended divine service at Brougham 
— on Sunday —— week, on which occa- 
sion a new organ was opened, the task of bringin 
forth the first fresh and full strains of the channel 
in choral oy: being undertaken by Mrs. Wm. 
2 the lady of Lord Brougham’s brother. 
The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Edwards, the vicar, read 
prayers, The congregation included Lady Brougham, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Douro, Sir C. 
Taylor, c. A contemporary states, that, about 
the middle of the service, Lord Brougham walked 
within the chapel door, where his lo hip stood a 
short time gazing around, as if amazed at the crowded 
congregation; he then turned about and walked out 
again.“ - Cumberland Pacquet. 


Curious Cry or an Avstratian Binp.—There is 
a ridiculous, owl-like bird, which sits on the trees at 
night and utters a peculiar cry, which cannot be 
mistaken for anything but more pork.” The bird 
is, in consequence, called by that name. And 1 
heard of an instance of a young man, of rather 
moderate intellect, who had gone out with a friend 
at night oppossum-shooting, and who, hearing one 
of these birds for the first time, insisted upon leaving 
the t and returning home, being morally con- 
vinced that he heard the voice of a man calling for 
“more pork,” and that the man must be a bush- 
ranger; and indeed, who else could eat pork at that 
time of night }—Simmond’s Colonial Magazine. 


putting in force the pro- guil 


AMERICAN SCRAPS. 


Tue Jesvits 1x Amertca.—The Jesuits driven 
from Europe are flocking to the United States. 
Many of them have come in the vessels recently 
arrived from Havre and Bremen. It is stated that 
no less than 500 of them are now on their way from 
the Atlantic coast to the West, and that their pur- 

is to found a community beyond the Rocky 
ountain. 


Tempsrance ix Canava.—The Catholics of 
Canada have un an earnest and aoe 
movement in behalf of temperance ; tardy to 
sure, but better late than never, A meeting of the 
clergy of Montreal was lately held, at which the 
bishop presided, and resolutions were passed adopt- 
ing the teetotal pledge. The Bishop was urged to 

ut forth all his apostolic authority to suppress the 
abit of drinking, and authorized to write a letter 
to proprietors and commanders of steam-boats, re- 
questing the abolition of their bars.—New York 
Evangelist. 

Racaep Scuoors.—A Ragged School has been 
established in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, lately— 
the first, we believe, in the United States—under 
the title of the Robert Raikes Union School.” It 
was opened in July. 


A Torzr’s Bioop.—Dr. Pray recently bled a 
toper, and found that the watery elements were 
nearly gone, and alcohol supplied their place. He 
applied a torch to the blood and it ignited. It had 
such an effect upon the inebriate that he reformed. — 
New York G/obe. 


Lyncu Justice.—A man at Leonardstown, Mary- 
land, while drunk whipped his wife severely last 
week. His indignant neighbours arrested him, and 
tried him before Judge Lynch. He was found 
ilty and sentenced to be ducked in the Bay. It 
is needless to say that the sentence was fully 
carried out. 


Tue Suspecrep Porson1nos 1n Essex.—On Friday, 
Mr. Codd, the coroner for North Essex, receiveda re- 
port from Mr. Professor Taylor, the lecturer on che- 
mistry at Guy's Hospital, in the case of the man Na- 
thaniel Button, whose remains were exhumed last 
week for chemical analysis. The result of the 
analysis from Button’s stomach and its contents 
shows that there is no foundation for the belief enter- 
tained that he had died from the effects of arsenic. 
The adjourned inquest was resumed at Ramsey on 
Monday, when the opinion of Professor Taylor was 
read. e coroner said, although no poison had 
been discovered, it was possible (he did not say it 
was probable) that death had been caused by that 
means. But as it would be necessary, in the event 
of going before another jury, to prove the cause of 
death, which had not n done at present; for 
elaborate as Professor Taylor's report was, it failed 
in proving the cause of death; he could not there- 
fore advise them to adopt Professor Taylor's report. 
He was ready, if the — thought proper, to go 
further into the case, but he candidly confessed that 
at present he thought it would be useless. Several 
persons expressed their entire concurrence with these 
views. After some conversation, the room was 
cleared, and the jury, after about half-an-hour’s 
deliberation, returned the following verdict :—‘‘ That 
the deceased Nathaniel Button, on the 28th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1844, was taken 
ill with a violent retching and diarrhoea, of which he 
shortly afterwards died, but how such retching and 
diarrhoa were produced there is no evidence before 
the jury to show.“ With regard to the other cases, 
the coroner said, the conclusion at which he had 
arrived was, that at + ae op there was not sufficient 
evidence to justify him in going at once into these 
cases. He certainly thought that there was stro 

und for believing that many of the children had 
n unfairly dealt with, but up to the present time 
no direct or positive case had been reported to him. 


Generosity or Jenny LIXD.— There is at Hull a 
German Lutheran congregation who are endeavour- 
ing to provide funds for erecting a place of worship. 
The Queen Dowager has given £20, and the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Helmsing, waited upon 
Mdlle. Lind, who at once presented to him £20, 
stating that that was as much as the nature of her 
contract would at present permit her to do; but 
(she added), if she should again have the pleasure 
of visiting Hull, which she hoped she might be able 
tc do before her departure for the continent, it 
would afford her much pleasure to do something 
more; and, in a most delicate manner, hinted that 
any future expression of her good-will towards the 
object would in all probability be made through the 
medium of a concert. 


Cash your Post-orrice ORDER at Once.—A 
notice issued by the authorities of the General 
Post-office cautions the public against retainin 
money-orders too long in hand. By the 11th an 
12th of Victoria, cap. 88, it is enacted that all 
money-orders issued before the end of August, 1848, 
and not presented for payment before the end of 
August, 1849, shall be null and void. And by a 
regulation made under the authority of the same act 
4 the Postmaster-General, with the consent of the 

mmissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, every 
money -· order issued — to August 31, 1848, 
shall be void unless presented for payment before the 
end of the 12th calendar month alter that in which 
it was issued. Thus, if issued in the present month 
of September, it will lose all value, unless presented 
for payment before the end of tember, 1849. 
These regulations have been found n to 
secure simplicity and economy in the accounts of 
the department. 


Fauuine or THe Ror nan Viapuct.—A dreadful 
casualty, attended with loss of life, occurred at the 
Rother Viaduct, near the junction of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway with the Mid. 
land, at Beighton, on Saturday morning. The 
viaduct was about a quarter ofa mile in length, and 
was to consist of 36 arches, built on soft claye 
ground. Upwards of 20 of the arches were completed, 
and the rest were in progress; the late heavy rains 
had, however, interfered with the work. The river 
had overflowed, and the water had found its way 
into the foundations of the piers. The piers have 
sunk 144 inches since the commencement of the 
building, but measures were taken to support them, 
which were unfortunately unsuccessful. The 20 
arches fell in, killing two men on the spot, and so 
severely wounding another that he died shortly after, 
Two other men were also severely 4 The 
piers yet stand, but the brickwork of the fallen 
arches having blocked up the channel of the river 
Rother, the country around is flooded to such an 
extent that the place is almost inaccessible. 


Dzata or Witttam Burp, Esq.—It is with feel- 
ings of no ordinary regret that we are called upon to 
announce the death of William Burd, Esq., son of 
the late Mr. Alderman Burd. The deceased attended 
to business, as usual, on Friday week; but in the 
afternoon went home slightly unwell. Typhus fever 
rapidly developed itself, and terminated fatally at 
about six o'clock yesterday morning. Mr. Burd 
was in his 30th year, and appeared to be a gentleman 
likely to enjoy a long, active, and useful existence. 
He was highly esteemed by a wide circle of friends 
for his many excellent qualities; and, though he 
had not very frequently appeared in public, he had 
given unmistakeable evidence of the possession of 
abilities and ‘principles which must in time have 
made him an eminently useful and estimable public 
man. Mr. Burd's sudden death, within a month of 
the lamented decease of his father, is a startling 
instance of the havoc which death sometimes makes 
in families, and adds to the melancholy feelings 
produced by the painful event. — Manchester 
Examiner. 


Poor Law RELIIET.— On Saturday two provisions 
in an act of Parliament passed on the 4th of August, 
came into operation respecting relief to paupers,throw- 
ing the expense on the common funds of unions, and 
not on parishes, By the first section of the 11 and 12 
Victoria, c. 110, it is penne that after the 30th of 
September to the 30th of September, 1849, the cost 
of the relief to be given to any poor person charge- 
able to any union, being a destitute wayfarer, or 
wanderer, or foundling, as well as the cost of the 
burial of the body of any such poor person within 
such union, shall be chargeable to the common fund 
ofsuch union. In virtue of the third section of the 
same statute, paupers rendered irremovable are made 
chargeable from the 30th of September to the 30th 
of September, 1849, to the common-fund of unions. 


Buanine or A WesteyaAN CAL at IsitnoTon. 
—A tire occurred shortly before three o’cleck in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool-road, Islington. 
A policeman, seeing smoke issuing from the upper 
windows, raised an alarm, and aroused the chapel 
keepers, who were sleeping in the house adjoinin 
the vestry. That had hardly been accomplishe 
when huge sheets of flame burst through the front 
and side windows, and it became apparent that the 
chapel was doomed to destruction; great fears be- 
ing, at the same time, entertained for the safety of 
the houses in Burford-terrace and Burford-street | 
immediately contiguous. In the course of a few 
minutes the Royal Society's fire escape arrived, but 
the smoke was so dense that it was with difficulty 
the adjoining houses could be entered. The con- 
ductor of the escape, however, placed his machine 
against the house nearest the chapel, and havin 
mounted the same he entered the building, an 
succeeded in bringing two children down in safety. 
Two parish engines with ten belonging to the Lon- 
don establishment and those of the West of England 
and County Insurance Companies soon ved. 
When they did so the greater portion of the body of 
the building presented an immense sheet of flame; 
notwithstanding the great body of water that was 
scattered over the flames they appeared to resist the 
exertions of all present, and very speedily the roof 
fell in with a crash. For a minute or two it had the 
effect of damping the violence of the flames, but they 


soon burst forth again with increased strength. The 
firemen, seeing the great danger to which the school 
and vestry were exposed, had the hose from several 


of the engines conveyed to the rear of the chapel, 
and by scattering the water upon them, and 
on the houses in Burford-street and terrace, they 
were not wholly destroyed, although — 
injured by fire. Two engineers, John Scott and 1. 
Loder, who were so employed, nearly perished in 
the fire. By seven o'clock the firemen succeeded in 
getting the fire out, but not before the chapel, which 
was one of the largest in London, and termed the 
head place of worship in the circuit, was totally 
destroyed. The estimated loss is understood to be 
about £6,000, The fittings, valued at another 
ates are roe hae tr — The following —— 
0 report of damage, supplied by Superintenden 
Braid wood: — Wesleyan hapel, Liverpool-road, 
Islington, burned out with the exception of cha 1 
keeper's house, and vestry adjoining. Insured in 
the Sun Fire-office. The school at the back of ditto 
—window glass demolished. No. 1, Burford-terrace, 
Ann Edwards (private), front damaged by fire, 
window-glass broken, and furniture damaged by 
water and removal. Nos. 1 and 2, Burford-street. 
Fronts burned and windows broken. 


“The Scottish nation,” Dr. Knox asserts, “ is 
Saxon, not Celtic; the remains of the Celtic race are 


fast leaving Scotland, and may soon cease to exist. 


‘ 
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ANNUITY-TAX. 


(From our Correspondent, ) 
Edinburgh, October Ind, 1848. 

The storm which raged for some months so fiercely 
in our city, regarding the Annuity-tax, has, of late, 
somewhat abated. It was, in fact, too violent to 
last. No part of the calm, however, is attributable 
to those men who live on the proceeds of this 
abhorred impost. Though they have been remon- 
strated with in earnest and affectionate terms, and 
though aware that they are gaining for themselves a 
most unenviable notoriety, they yet show no dispo- 


sition to relax their persecuting measures, nor betray 
a single a of compunction for the injuries 
which they have already inflicted. Their grand 
movin 7 no doubt, is the Amor sceleratus 
habendi, and having been checked in the full 
gratification of this ruling propeaeny, they exhibit 
all the inveterate rage and implacable resentment 
usually displayed by those whose wickedness has 
been exposed, and whose fears have been alarmed 
for the safety of their craft. Several Annuity-tax 
defaulters have, within these few days, been in the 
fangs of the myrmidons of the law, but I am _— 
to say that, when the hour of trial came, th 
hearts failed them, and they chose rather to pa 
down the money, tarnish their honour, and 
outrage their conscience, than become inmates of the 
Calton Gaol, and sufferers in a righteous cause. 
Such fainthearted and inconsistent conduct does no 
little injury. It disheartens the timid, and unsettles 
the determined. It brings under suspicion the faith 
and sincerity of leading men, and makes us almost 
apprehend that the old spirit of the martyrs has fled 
from our country. No great reformation was ever 
gained by such conduct. The illustrious men who 

uided and animated the mighty movements that 
estroyed the delusions, the oppressions, and im- 
pieties that have prevailed in the world, acted a very 
different part. They pursued the path of duty with 
a firmness, an integrity, and a disregard of danger, 
that no circumstances could shake or overcome, and 
left the consequences implicitly to their God. The 
Dissenters of Edinburgh, who now embrace a vast 
majority of the population, could annihilate the 
Annuity-tax in the course of a single year, merely 
by allowing the law to take its course. The Calton 
Gaol, capacious though it is, could not hold a tythe 
of them; and as to spoiling them of their goods, 
that is at present out of the question. The conse- 
quence would be, that the Established Clergy would 
soon be beaten from the field; and the Voluntaries 
having thus carried one of the outer bulwarks of 
“Our Zion,” would secure a commanding position 
for attacking the whole fortress with success. 

The supercilious arrogance, unaccommodating 
opirite and lordly displeasure of the State clergy of 
this city, and their minions, are “| markedly dis- 
played in the returns regarding the Annuity-tax, 
which were ordered by the House of Commons on 
the motion of Mr. Hume, and which have just been 
printed. On every one of the points embraced in 
these returns Mr. Walter Malcolm, W.S., the agent 
of the clergy, has furnished the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory information that he could possibly 
give; so defective were they in several respects, 
when first given in, that Mr. Brodie, the Crown 
agent, was under the necessity of sending them back 
to be more fully and explicitly stated. On some 
points Mr. Malcolm condescended to give a little 
additional information, but he returned others in the 
very same state, and refused all explanation r - 
ing the cause of their imperfection. As might be 
expected, Mr. Hume has ex his decided 
dissatisfaction with the way in which these 
returns have been made. rom the document 
now published it appears, that the total assess- 
ment imposed on the ancient and extended royalty 
of the city, for the last five years, amounts 
to £64,561 15s. 8d., of which were recovered 
£35,446 7s. lld., so that there remained a balance 
of arrears amounting to £19,115 7s. 9d. ‘The 
number of persons who are in arrears for the said 
tax for more than two years is about 2,132, and the 
amount due is £20,865 12s. 7d.“ Besides the An- 
nuity-tax, the clergy receive £2,000 per annum as a 
compensation in lieu of the merk per ton on goods 
imported at Leith, and £10 8s. 4d. from Lady Yes- 
ter’s Mortification. These, with the average sum 
raised yearly from the Annuity-tax, amount to 
£9,099 138. 11d., which, being divided among the 
eighteen city clergymen, will give each the yearly 
stipend of £605 6s. 10Ad. This is exclusive of the 
arrears which are yearly recovered by means of 
roupings, imprisonments, arrestments of Bank de- 
posits, &c., and which will give to each £40 or 460 
more. 

These returns clear up one point on which a good 
deal of dubiety rested, and which was the cause of 
no little discussion, viz. whether the Free Church 
ministers who left the city churches at the disrup- 
tion in 1843 have regularly pocketed such of the 
arrears due them at that period as have been reco- 
vered. This fact was publicly asserted at a 
Voluntary Church meeting held in this city 
in the month of March last, and was re- 
ceived with strong expressions of disapprobation. 
Many friends of the Voluntary cause declared it to 
be their conviction that the statement was wholly 
incorrect. It now appears that they had been com- 
pletely mistaken. Three years ago several gentle- 
men interested in the abolition of the Annuity-tax 
Waited on some of the Free Church ministers, and 


requested that they would sign a document to the 


effect that they would not accept of any portion of 
the arrears of that tax. This they refused to do 
but — or two of them —— — — would 
never be parties to an ution e reco 
of these arrears. It wontd sid pe have — 
most — credit of these — — — 
ected 11 — in sums w ey 
— well had been reluctantly — bon the in- 
habitants for the ‘support of a church which they 
—— — — Free —— pore | 
wi ound loathing and contempt as bei 
vilely — and erastianized. e fact ‘ot 
* — this money will tell against the Free 
Ch , although it is that had it been rejected 
by Drs. Cunningham, Candlish, and Co., it would 
have just gone to swell the coffers of Drs. Arnot, 
Crawford, and others, who have unworthily usurped 
their places, and are the abettors of a system which 


they abhor 

Considerable anxiety is manifested here at pre- 
sent to know at what time Mr. Lefevre will be in 
Edinburgh, as some doubts are entertained that he 
has not yet received any direct appointment from 
Government. Mr. Hume, on receiving a communi- 
cation from the Anti-Annuity-tax League, request- 
ing him to move for a commission of inquiry, 
waited on Lord John Ruasell, who at once ac- 
| quiesced in the cc of such a measure, but 
proposed that it should be postponed till next 
session of Parliament, when a select committee 
would be appointed. Mr, Hume, looking at the 
urgency of the case, suggested that a commission 
should be sent down to Edin h with as little 
delay as possible, and that Mr. John 8. Lefevre 
should be requested to undertake this office. This 
was agreed to, and Mr. Lefevre having been con- 
sulted, expressed his willingness to accept the a 
pointment and to — to Edinburgh in the 
middle of October. Mr. Hume accordingly gave 
notice of a motion to this effect, but unfortunately 
there was not a House on the night on which he 
was to propose it, and so it fell to the ground. A 
few nights after Mr. Hume put a question to Lord 
John ll if it was the intention of Government 
to send a commissioner, and receiving an answer in 
the affirmative the matter dropped. Since the 


with State mysteries in Dublin, or the behests of 
royalty and the solitudes of Braemar, that it is 
likely that no authority has yet been given to Mr. 
Lefevre to proceed on his mission. this is the 
case, it would only be in strict keeping with the 
pe Scotland generally receives from the hands 
of Government. It is quiet and peaceable, and 
therefore overlooked. land is discontented, 
turbulent, and rebellioue, and on this account 
obtains a large share both of attention and favour. 


AnTI-sTaTE-cuuRCH Lectures aT GLOUCESTER. — 
A series of lectures has been delivered here by the 
Gloucester Anti-state-church Committee, and just 
brought to a conclusion, They thought it was de- 

e to make an effort for the diffusion of informs- 
tion, and to bring the members of the different con- 
gregations more fully to understand the subject and 
take a deeper interest in it. And though some 
difficulty was found in obtaining ministers for the 
lectures, yet they have well repaid it by the attend- 
ance and attention they have excited. The interest 
in them increased to the end; and ore of the 
lecturers, who was best known in the city, drew so 
large an audience as to require an adjournment into 
the chapel, and even that was soon filled. Nor did 
the hearers receive with indifference the statements 
that were made; on the contrary, they manifested 
considerable interest in them, and gave them fre- 
quent applause. We hope, therefore, that they 
. ve been 1 * vey All 2 
exertions are n to enlighten and impress 
public concerning this subject, and we trust that 
they will be increasingly made till our principles 
become universally triumphant.—From a Corre- 


A Ful Hovusepreaxer.—On Friday, at Man- 
chester, a young woman named Elizabeth Cooke, 


was ch at the police-court with entering the 
Dabs of Hor pubic — ed aang 

uantity o ing an m 
— 7 On getting up that morning, Mr. Steel, 
landlord of the Duke of York, saw a „ which 
was kept in the yar, against the room win- 
dow of the house, which was open. He also disco- 
vered that a chest in the kitchen had been open 
and a number of articles stolen from it. The pri- 
soner, who formerly lived with them as a servant, 
and who had previously stolen a dress, was suspected, 
and Peter Steel, Mr. Steel's son, went in the direc- 
tion of Manchester, and on the road, learned that a 
woman answering the 1— description had 
＋* on before him. came up with her near 

t. George's Church, Hulme, and gave her in charge. 
The prisoner, who admitted the charge, was com- 
mitted to the sessions for trial. 


A Stxovutar Prace ror a Weppinc.—A new 
place for a wedding was hit upon the other day by a 
wentleman and lady from New England—we mean the 
Falls of Niagara; not in the romantic hotels on shore, 
but actually in the more romantic, though real, bond 
fide boiling torrent itself. Mr. James S. Kimball, of 
Stafford, Vermont, and Miss Clara Partridge, of Tem- 
pleton, Massachusetts, being on their way to Missouri, 
as teachers, and taking a pleasure excursion on board 
the Maid of the Mist,“ the snug little craft that stems 
the Niagara, concluded to join their fortunes for the 
future amidst the ascending spray, with the thunders of 
the mighty cataract as the wedding hymn. The Rev. 
Mr. Callahan performed the service; and, as the little 
steamer majestically ploughed her way through the 
foaming torrent, the silken bands were assumed.— 
American 


Paper. 


prorogation Lord John has been so deeply engrossed | & 


„% Workmen are 7 2 
ed, and to be willing to work for 


LAND REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(From our New York Correspondent.) 


Jefferson, that far-seeing patriot, foreshadowed the 
enormous evils that would result from allowing land- 


monopoly to force a landless population into crowded 
cities. 

It was not, however, until 1829 that the landless of 
this country clearly perceived the evils that land-mono- 
poly was entailing upon them—the cause of most of the 
destitution, pauperism, prostitution, and crime, by which 
they were almost imperceptibly surrounded. In that 


year, in this city, they publicly proclaimed that the abo- 
lition of land-monopoly was the chief remedy. The agi- 


tation caused by this movement led, in 1844, to the 
formation of the National Reform Association,’ 
for the purpose of carrying those measures into effect 
by political action: he almost general prevalence of the 
suffrage, giving the people the power to carry the ques- 
tion whenever they heartily unite so to do. The question 
is one that readily commends itself to all but the selfish 
and interested few; the consequence is, that wherever it 
is fully brought to the notice of the people it meets their 
cordial approval and support. As in some future com- 
munication I will give some facts showing its progress, 
I will merely remark here that it is flying like wildfire 
over the land. On the present occasion I confine my- 
self to the informing your readers of, ret, the present 
system and evils of the land-monopoly which have led to 
the land reform movement; second, the plan proposed ; 
third, the method of accomplishment ; fourth, its advan- 
tages ; fifth, its practicability. 
lst. Tun Passat System anv Evi ts. 


„% Whole tracts, embracing millions of acres of our 
best lands, are monopolized by the merchants, bankers, 
and land speculators of the cities, swelling their already 
overflowing stores.””— Philadelphia ‘ | 

„We called to see a friend the other afternoon, who 
resides in the upper part of the city. Knowing her to be 
wealthy, we su the house—an expensive and ele- 
ant edifice—to be her own property of course, and con- 
gratulated her upon her good taste and its arrangements. 

Oh,’ said she, ‘the house is not mine, I am only a 
tenant. It belongs to Mr. A——, and I'll tell you how 
he got it. It was built by Mr. B—— at a cost of 20,000 
dollars, Mr. A—— held a bond and mortgage on it for 
5,000 dollars, which he foreclosed at a time when Mr. 
was sick, and unable to procure the money, so it was 
sold at auction, and there being no other b present, 
Mr, A- — bought it forthe amount of his mortgage. 
Property frequently changes hands in this same way in 
this city. It is by no means an uncommoh occurrence. 
The law allows it, and the court awards it.”—New York 
Evening Mirror. 

“One of the circumstances now acting most ae 
ously on the state of Illinois és the 1 up of her 
in immense tracts, as in 1836 and 1837, by non-resident 
speculators, who now hold it at five dollars an acre 
higher, and thus impose an enormous tax on the settler, v: 
or retard the settlement of the country.”—Jndiana 


sman. 
“Tho the nominal price of the land is 125 cents. 
an acre (about 5s. sterling), the real price to the actual 
settler is nearer ten dollars an acre (about 408. sterling) ; 
for the speculator under the present system goes ahead 
of the settler, picks out the best tracts, pays r them 
paper money or its profits, and when actual settler 
comes, he must either pay the speculator’s price, or ga 
further into the wilderness, where he must struggle 
years under the disadvantage of conveying his surplus 
products over bad roads to a distant market; and even 
there the cormorant speculator follows him, and buys 
adjacent . a view of — by the settler’s 
mprovement, thus depriving him of ty. — From an 
4 by a member of the L. R. A. | 
“Under present arrangements the land, in the old 


states at least, is gradually, if not ra passing 

capitals ages od purchases int "he! bands 
ts; 

lab that capitalists, 


at thus of 
labourers is gradually ; 

through the monopoly of the soil, and the 
of the landless, are also fast mono 2 


dustrial Congress to the U. S. Congress. 


vation wages, and for a longer time to 
rice of capital. The labourer has 
upon, no sure homestead upon which 
own employer, if others do not choose 
he must therefore daily sell the labour 
mere daily bread and shelter, or perish. 
a * traced a very large proportion of the 
calls for new prison-houses, and more offices 5 
The price of rent depends, not on the amount 
which the landlord has expended upon the gr 0 
the house that he lets, but almost wholly upon the 
aggregation of landless persons in the ni thus a 
company of industrious artisans in any given locality— 
for the purpose of eschanging the fruits of the earth for 
the comforts of life, such as civilized le should en- 
joy—are made to pay the monuclist of the land the in- 
creased value which they themselves have given to the 
settlement; the farmer's rent is increased because he 
has made his farm more productive; the mechanic must 
y more rent because, acting as a pioneer, he has 
ormed a society for the artist and man of science; th 
merchant, or agent for the sale of products, has, by in- 
dustry and enterprise, established a convenient 
well known mart, and therefore he must pay a 
annual contribution to the landlord, and as 
it as he can to the price of his goods. 


BFE 


2 


All while the 
landlord lives in i and! , producing nothing, 
ooh consuming the best of everything 232 — 


— Bing 
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rents he has collected from one class of toilers to employ 
other landless men to add house to house, which, when 
completed, belong to him who looks on, and not to 
those who built them. Many are induced to purchase 
farms or lote, and give for of the cost 
thereof; and auch ia the desire for a free home, tbat in 
their anxiety to obtain one, persons frequently over- 
estimate r means and capabilities, and after strug- 
ling for years to redeem their homesteads, paying an 
terest ost equivalent to rent, are at last turned 
homeless upon the world, with the loss of their original 
investment by a forced sale. In this country, yet in its 
infancy, although we have immense regions of unsettled 
lands which are held for sale, the excess of poor and 
unemployed labour is already so great that, if an adver- 
tisement be put into any largely circulated journal 
stating that the services of a man, or woman, or child 
be wanted, a multitude of applications will in general be 
made, far more than sufficient for the demand. This 
excessive and ruinous competition is felt in almost all 
oceupations, particularly among those who live by daily 
labour. It is an indisputable that the condition of 
the landless toilers is gradually growing worse; exces- 
sive competition brings down wages, and lengthens the 
hours of tabour ; this competition increases the demand 
for garrets, cellars, &c., causes rents to advance until 
the most miserable and filthy tenements, in dark and 
pestilential alleys in our crowded cities, rent for enor- 
mous profits, besides cutting off half the natural lives of 
the oceupants.”"—.From the Report 
mittee of the New York Legislature, 

“In this already three-fourths of the people pay 
directly or . — one-half of their earnings for rent. 
Not one in ten of the farmers can secure homes to their 
children under the present system; a still smaller pro- 
portion of mechanics can do so; and a still smaller pro- 

rtion of miners and seamen. Land Reform Tract. 

It is believed that more than 1,800 
in New York State is still held under leases in perpetuity, 
for life or lives, or for a term of years not less than sixty, 
con reservations of rents, services, and quarter 
sales; and that a population of 260,000 reside upon lands 
thus held. The inhabitants of these lands are depressed 
below the level of those around them. The stranger pass- 
ing through these regions is amazed N the evidences of 
neglect.”—Select Committee of the New York Legisia- 
ture, 1848. 

In the South the master lives in opulence on the labour 
of his slaves; at the North the fear of want compels free- 
men to labour more for luxuries for others than them- 
selves. In the New York State there is an almost un- 
broken wilderness, containing some 3,000 square miles, 
in the hands of speculators. If it had fallen into the 
hands of actual settlers it would now be a country of 
smiling fields and happy homes. Tenantry is unſavour- 
able to freedom ; it tends to lessen the love of country, 


4 the Select Com- 
847. 


and weakens the spirit of independence. After the most | 


careful analytical investigation of the statistics of the 
United States, it is shown that of all the wealth produced 
in the country, two-elevenths only are retained by the 
produeer, and nine-elevenths falls into the hands of those 
who produce nothing; so that the drone of society is four 
and a half times better rewarded than the industrious 
working men. A recent writer from Florida says :— 
“The Pioneer settlers experience the injustice of 
rasping non-occupying speculators holding the dest 
Yande in the States, thereby retarding emigration and 
forcing the honest toiler to take up with poor land, far 
removed from neighbours, school districts, or markets. 
There are to be sold in this State in a few days 454,507 
acres of public land (being a part of six millions of acres 
advertised to be sold by the Government in the Union, 
the proceeds of which are required to furnish the ban- 
quet As the blood in Mexico). These lands will nearly 
all into the hands of speculators. Florida needs an 
influx of em ts to enable her to develop her re- 
sources ; her settlements being at present very sparely 
a tone — the presence of the non-producing and non- 
proving speculators, smother wealth, retard the 
growth, and cripple the energies of a thrifty industrious 
eomanry.”” 


y 
The remainder of our correspondent's communication 
must be deferred to a future number. 


ARRivaL or Missionanizs at Hone-Kono.—The 
* Feroze wich the party of missionaries con- 
sis the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Legge and family, 
the Mr. and Mrs. Young, the Rev. Mr. and 
Mra, Kay and son, Dr. and Mrs. James Hislop and 
infant son, the Rev. Joseph Edkins, B.A., the Rev. 
Thomas Gilfillan, the M Hanson, Evans, and 
James, and the three Chinese youths, arrived safely 
at Hong-Kong on Saturday, July 22, after a pro- 
sperous and pleasant voyage. 

. ‘ding Are — ScuooL.—A new 

u erec or the above purpose was opened 
on Thureday, the 28th of 4 — at Brill, b a 
tea and p meeting; when the Rev. R. Ainslie, 
— of the Congregational Board of Education, 
at as a deputation from that body, and gave a 
most interesting and effective address. The Rev. 
Mesers. Young, of Marsh Gibbon; Doxsey, of 
Thame; Howell, home missionary, of Brill; and 
Mr. R. Lewis, the newly-appointed master of the 
school, also severally addre the meeting. In the 
absence of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell-park, who was pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending, but who 
sent a letter of apology, which was read to the meet- 
ing, and a donation of two guineas in aid of the 
object, the chair was efficiently filled by Mr. 
Emanuel Dodwell, of Boarstull, the warm promoter 
of the institution. The neighbourhvod has long 
stood in need of such a school from the inefficiency 
and sectarian character of the education given in 
the National schools, from which all attending Dis- 
— . — (which are numerous) are 
excluded. The committee have resolved to have 
nothing to do with Government aid, or with insti- 
tutions —— it. Their means, however, being 

they will stand much in need of assistance 
from the friends of purely voluntary effort. 


,000 acres of land } 


| COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. | 


Rerusy or THs Queen ro Lonpon,—The last 
few days of the Queen’s visit to Scotland have been 
spent in trips to the pleasant places near Balmoral. 
On Tuesday week, Loch Muck, a beautiful lake about 
— a Li an see —— 2 
nesday, the Royal party n went to -na- Gar. 
On Thureday, the Queen and her household left 
Balmoral for Aberdeen, on their way to the South. 
Aberdeen was reached about seven in the evening; 
and the town was illuminated with such brilliancy 
that the spectacle of the procession was picturesque 
and . The Queen was received on board the 
yacht by Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, and embarked 
on board the “ Victoria and Albert amid the most 
rapturous 1 * The royal party dined on board 
the yacht. The arrangements were for the squadron 
to leave Aberdeen harbour at two o’clock on Friday 
morning, but the night was pitchy dark, and a 
strong wind blew from the north-west. A consulta- 
tion was held early on Friday between Captain Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, Captain Cargill, and the 
pilots on board the various vessels, the result of 
which was the expression of an opinion that if the 
wind did not moderate at noon it would not be alto- 

ether safe for her Majesty to attempt to leave the 

arbour. Accordingly, as the wind freshened up 
towards noon, her Majesty, at a quarter-past two on 
Friday afternoon, landed at Aberdeen, and proceeded 
to Perth by land, having arranged to pass the night 
at the George Hotel. Her Majesty left Perth on 
Saturday morning at half-past nine o'clock, and 
travelled by special train on the Scottish Central 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow Railways to Edin- 
burgh, and thence by the Caledonian and Lancaster 
and by the Carlisle to Crewe, where the royal party 
arrived at seven p.m. They rested at the Royal 
Hotel for the night. On Sunday morning her 
— ype and suite left Crewe as early as six o'clock, 
and arrived at the Euston station at ten minutes 
past ten. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were re- 
ceived by the principal authorities of the North- 
Western Railway, and appeared in no degree 
fatigued by their rapid journey of 500 miles. 

Tun Premirer.—On Tuesday week Lord John 
Russell and his lady left Glasgow for Greenock en 
route to visit his Grace the Duke of Argyle, at 
Inver Castle, after which, it is unders to be 
his lo p’s intention to visit Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrine, as it has been resolved not to insist 
* the Premier’s presence at the trial of Smith 

rien. | 


MINISTERIAL APPOLNTMENTs. — Major-General 
Thomas Bunbury is appointed to the command of 
the troops in Jamaica, and to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of that island, in the room of Major- 
General John M‘Donald, C. B. The Lord-Lieutenant 
has appointed the Rev. H. U. Tighe, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin, to be his Excellency’s first 
chaplain, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Hinds, pro- 
moted to the deanery of Carlisle. Mr. Pierce 
Mahoney is appointed one of the taxing masters of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland. Mr. R. Fergus- 
son Thompson is appointed third paid attaché to the 
British embassy at the court of Persia.— Observer. 


Nava. Eoonomy.—The Devonport Telegraph says: 
—** Considerable reductions are about to be 1 in 


the several departments under the Admiralty, which 
board is itself to submit to the pruning of the econo- 
mists. The board, it is said, is to be reduced in 
number, one of the naval lords, the civilian, being 
about to retire. 


__Kine's Cotizcr, Anzupesn, following the exam- 
ple of Oxford and Edinburgh Universities, has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on Prince Albert. 


On Monday, the Queen and Prince Albert left 
town for the Isle of Wight. 


Tux Quzen or tHE Baroians arrived at Dover 
by the Belgian steam-boat at half-past eleven o’clock 
on Monday morning en route from Ostend to London 
and Claremont. 


A Curnesz Sux Suor.— The richest shops, both 
in appearance and in reality, are the silk shops, 
although their attraction, in some towns, is dented we 
the street, from their standing much in the rear. 
They are entered by a plain gateway, illuminated by 
several gaudy lanterns, and the sign alone directs 
attention, such as Chaw-twan-foo, silk and satin 
shop. Passing through this gateway, you enter a 
paved court-yard fitted en grotte with several large 
vases of gold fish, and many exotics, often covered in 
with trellis work and vines, hung with numbers of 
cages containing singing and ~ a birds, the most 
famous of which is the Soo-chew mocking-bird, a 
species of lark, which mocks all sounds. Facing 
the entrance are three apartments hung with varie- 
gated lanterns, supported by splendidly carved 
pillars, &c., generally of polished wood: the centre 
apartment is fitted as a receiving room, with hand- 
some ſurniture, and here one of the partners attends, 
to whom the customer's wants are explained, and by 
whom a seat and tea are offered; the various articles 
are brought from the other two apartments, divided 
from you and the courtyard only by rectangular 
counters. The general contents of the shops are 
blazoned forth in gold le.ters on varnished black 
boards, or painted characters on light-coloured 
boards, such as, Pekin satins and Canton crapes,’’ 
„Hang-chow reeled silks and Hoo-chow erapes, 
„ Hoo-chow cottons and Ningpo senshaws, 
Gaues, lawns, pongees, and sating. — Bentley's 
Miscellany 


By a curious misprint in a country paper, the Rey. 
Mr. Ellis, the husband of a well-known authoress, is de 


— 


LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences of Prince 7 Edited from 
the Papers of the late M. Colmache, Private 


Secretary to the Prince. By Madame Por- 
MACHE. In Two Volumes. London: Col- 
burn, Great Marlborough-street. 


THESE volumes scarcely deserve to be called a 
life, and do not aspire to such a title. Twenty 
years have yet to elapse ere the ban laid by the 
departed statesman upon the publication of his 
autobiography shall have been removed. Till 
then the world must be content with such scra 
as it can procure of this very remarkable, though 
not very estimable man. In the lack of 
more orderly and complete we have the above 
work from Mr. Colburn’s press — anecdotical, 
flimsy, and very incomplete; but of a kind which 
may well amuse a vacant afternoon, or furnish a 
few facts worthy of a biographer’s attention. 
Without 2 criticize the volume, how- 
ever, we will place before the reader an extract or 
two from its pages. a 

The following incident is amusing, and a good 
specimen of the wit for which Talleyrand was 
during life so celebrated. He was at the time, be 
it remembered, the Abbé Perigord :— 

„Madame de Brignolé was one of the most witty, 
clever women at that time in Paris, and held a peculiar 
position in society, from having had the address to 
shake off the trammels of caste and clique, and to avow 
herself the admirer of all that was admirable, whether it 
proceeded from this sect or from that, from the daring 
philosophe or shrinking vrai-croyant. She had thus 
succeeded in gathering together in harmony and good- 
will elements the most discordant in themselves, and 
which could be made to amalgamate nowhere save 
beneath her roof—Madame du ffaud and Madame 
Geoffrin, Voltaire and Jean Jaques. 

„All agreed to consider her salon as neutral > 
and to accept at her hands the flag of truce, w she 
held out to each with so much grace and affability. le 
happened that the reception wherein the young Abbé de 
| Perigord made his first appearance was a ly 
| brilliant one, owing to the return of Baron Holbach, 
after a long absence from Paris. It was on this occasion 
that he made the acquaintance of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers, one of the leaders of fashion of the day, a 
| specimen of the elegant rowé, the 1 4 de bonne com- 
pagnée, who still maintained much of the power they 

ad acquired. Their friendship commenced with 3 
quarrel, and lasted through every change of circumstance 
until the death of Boufflers, which happened during the 
restoration in 1815. 

„It would delight you to hear the Prince relate this 
story. He laughs even now at the boyish espséglerie, 
although expressing great contrition for the horrible 
pun which passion and circumstance wrung from him in 
the heat of the moment. It was his first, and he sa 
it was his last also, although its great success t 
certainly have warranted many a repetition of the 
attempt. The young Abbé had ensconced himeelf in a 
vacant seat, quite aloof from the rest of the company, 
being bent on observing all that had passed, and caring 
not for a share in the conversation. He had not long 
been seated in this place when he was accosted b 
Philidor, the renowned chess-player, who, like himse 
was a man of few words, and of most modest and retiring 
habits. He was an old Aabitud of the house, and there- 
fore a valuable neighbour for our young novice, and 
they soon fell into close and friendly conversation. 
D’Alembert was there, and Diderot, and many other 
of the bright, particular stars of the day; and dor, 
with -natured attention, pointed them out to the 
Abbé, much diverted with the great interest the latter 
seemed to take in each illustrious individual, who swept 

ast him on his way to lay his homage at the feet of the 
ady of the house. They had been some time conversing 
thus, when their retirement was invaded by two young 
officers, the one a hussar, the other belo to the 
regiment of Royal Cravatte, poor Marie Antoinette s 
favourite regiment, and the most insolent and saucy one 
in the whole regiment. They were evidently very deep 
in the enjoyment of some good story, for they were 
speaking low and laughing heartily. . 

„Let us get a seat down yonder against the wall, 
said the one to the other ‘and I will tell you the rest 
of the eg T should not Ke oe be overheard .’ 

„But I see no room,’ replied his companion; there 
is Philidor down there talking to some unfledged black- 
bird from the séminaire.’ 

No matter, we must have the e. Philidor will 
soon 7 — and the Abbé cannot hold out against us.“ 

„They advanced straight to where Philidor and his 
companion were seated, and with an insolence which 
can hardly be understood in our day, but which, it ap- 
pears, was quite the mark of high breeding and fashien 
at that time, began to annoy, by their loud talking and 
rude behaviour, the occupants of the two seats which 
they coveted. Poor Philidor, whose meekness and 
patience were proverbial, soon became alarmed, and 
sounded a retreat at once, without parley. He rose, 
with a frightened look at the Abbé, 1 remarking that 
the room was so insupportably hot that he was stifled, 
walked away on tip-toe, not even daring to cast a glance 
behind. The Chevalier de Boufflers, one of the garve- 
mens, immediately seized the vacated chair, and sat 
upon it soldier fashion, astride upon the seat, with his 
chin resting on the back, staring with effrontery on the 
young Abbé, who, nothing daunted, remained quietly in 
the same position that he had maintained casing the 
whole evening. He had overheard every word of the 
conversation which had passed between the two friends 
as they approach d, and was determined not to move au 
inch. The Royal Cravatte stood beside the hussar, and 
the Abbé was thus completely hemmed in, save on the 
side next the door, through which it was the evident 
intention of the two friends to make him soon vanish. 
Finding, however, their intention completely defeated 
by the cool manner in which it was received, the Royal 


— — 


to seek the refreshi 


| scribed as “ the husband of the Women of England.“ 


his friend had already done at their approach. But the 
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She Monconforniiss. 
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teness peculiar to his 


apartment. Royal 
thereupon ; he was a cadet de 
Mentigny wot long arrived from Normandy, and had not 
yet lost his miserable Norman drawl. 

% Dites done, mon cher Abbe, said he. Perhaps, as 
you are just born, ou may not yet have been to ; 
you have * to * many things, Monsieur l' Abbé, 
which’——‘ Pardon me,’ interrupted the Abbé, 

up, with heightened colour and with ww 

mimicking the nasal twang of the officer, ‘ 
been to school, and have learnt my letters, and 
that an abb“ (A E) is not made to cdder (CD), and 
"tis not your e. P) can make me Ster (O T).“ 

The voice and insolent gesture of the officer 

caused a little knot of the assembled guests to 
ather round, and this sally was received with roars of 
ughter. Boufflers, who never could resist pleasantry, 
seemed more diverted than any one present; and w 
the discomfited Royal Cravatte slunk among the com- 
21 to bear the — 71 we: the witty retort 
of Abbé had brought upon , Boufflers shook him 
heartily by the hand, and applauded the jest with right 
will. This is the Mo) boat bon-mot of the prince 
record, and although he expresses himself heartily 
ashamed of its perpetration, yet it was the means of 


cotablishing his as a person not to be slighted, 
one with 


reputation 
it would be necessary to reckon before 
venturing on pleasantry.“ ’ 
Talleyrand, as may be well supposed from his 
peculiar talents, was fond of ern which is 
the nearest English we have for L'art decauser, 
which he was accustomed to say, never flourished 
in any country except France, and has been lost 
there since the revolution. 
Tell me not of books,” said he, they never contain 
the natural impressions of the writer. They can ex- 
press neither surprise nor fear—the very anger which 


they convey has been all ine Tell me not of 
are composed by men, are even 
books — they greater 


powerless nat their 
compelled to flatter and vs pinata, as 
that greater tyrant still, had been forced to do 
He was too clever to affect to despise their 
trembled, lest resenting it might expose 
— ‘These witlings are as trouble- 
some as summer flies,’ said the t monarch one 
day to Colbert, who had re to him an epigram 
which he had heard in the salon of Madame Cormell. 
»’ replied Colbert. 
greatest sovereign of the world 
could only answer with a sigh of mortified conviction.”’ 


The blunders of the ot-devant Madame Grandt, 
afterwards Madame de Talleyrand, are well 


known. Those who remember them will read 
with amusement some further incidents relating to 
her career. We must, however, make room for 
only one narration more :— 

I had often felt a desire to know the real opinion of 
ng the character of Louis 


M. de Tall d concerni 


believe me, I do not forget 
for your assistance in the late 
turned 


if 
g 


a 


? 
i 


to me so artificial, so stiff, 
“that T involuntarily looked his Majesty 
for an explanation. By that single 
tell that I was not destined to remain 3 
of Louis Dix-huit, and my anticipations proved 
although he knew well that had it not been for m 
he would not have regained his throne un 
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— Bach guest had come 
peculiar sugges 


scribe the extraordinary effect of that silence, undisturbed 
LLL 
steps e . We at r 
with embarrassment. No one dared to speak even to his 
=n yy save in a whisper; when, just about the 
of the second course, an event occurred which 
served to arouse us from pe Wy iy 6 into which we had 
fallen. The King was about to help himself from the 
dish of spinach which had been handed to him by the 
servant, when the intention was suddenly * * a 
loud exclamation from the Duke de Duras, who, risin 
from his chair, and leaning forward with an earnest an 
stricken look, exclaimed, the love of Heaven, your 
Majesty, spinach!’ The King let fall 


„touch not that 
the spoon which was 1 half-way towards his , 
and raised his eyes in alarm—he was pale as death. 
There were few, indeed, at the table who did not change 
countenance at this unex exclamation. Suspicions 
of foul treason—of premeditated crime—i tely 
filled every eye, and we looked aghast towards the Duke 
for an explanation. Even I myself, although prepared 13 
„coul 


ex for every ex tion of court flattery 
not resist the dread of some terrible disclosure. 

wR | pas?’ [faltered out the King, his nasal 
twang even more tremulous than usual by the 


terror under which he laboured. 
„Oh! sire, I warn you—be advised by me; eat not 
of that spinach—it is drest with most villanous butter! 
The etiquette of the royal table, of course, prevented 
the explosion of the roar of laughter with which the 
speech would have been greeted had it not been for the 
mighty presence; and even as it was, an irrepressible 
titter ran round the room. The King, however, did not 
laugh; the subject was of too much importance to be 
trifled with; he looked first at the Duke de Duras with 
an expression of doubt, then raised the dish to his nose, 
pushed it from him with a „and exclaiming, ‘ C'est 
nt vras sank back in his chair to brood upon 
disappointment. 
After this event, the silence eertainly continued still, 
but not the embarrassment, for, during the rest of the 
entertainment we were all convulsed with suppressed 
laughter, and although, of course, good breeding and 
the rules of etiquette 14 its explosion, the con- 
vietion that we mutually understood the joke made us 
feel its relish the more keenly. The dinner concluded 
while this ladicrous impression lasted, and we retired to 
the drawing-room, glad to be emancipated from the 
restraint which sitting face to face to royalty always 


After a moment’s consultation among ourselves, we 
decided that it would be advisable to preceed at once to 
business, as many of us wished to return to Paris as 
soon as possible to forward the measures respecting the 
public entry of his Majesty into the ca fal T was 
spokesman upon the occasion, and ventured to suggest 
the propriety of at once opening the discussion at which 
we were all come prepared to be amicable wranglers. 
To our great surprise, his only answer was, Let us 
digest first, we will speak of business another time.’ ” 


We have not space to quote more from these 
amusing volumes. 


The Prose Works of John Milton. Vol. I. containing a 
Defence of the People of England—The Second De- 
fence of the People of England—Ilkonoclastes, With 
a Preface, Preliminary Remarks, and Notes, by J. A. 
St. Joux. London: H. G. Bohn. 

Ir ia a high day for Old England in which the noble 
prose works of him who “ rode sublime upon the seraph 
wings of ecstasy” are presented in this portable and 
cheap form. As, however, we do not like to notice 
mere torsos, though some of the finest the world has 
ever seen, we will await the publication of the completing 
volumes. 


The following works are also respectfully acknow- 
ledged :— The Irish Pastor and the Famine: Memoir 
and Remains of the Rev. S. Brown, Tralee, Ireland. 
By his Brother, the Rev. J. Bnowx.— There is not, per- 
haps, much in this biography to entitle it to publication ; 
but it is the life of an earnest and simple-minded man. 
——Seriptural Teaching ; or, a Pastor's Offering to his 
People. By the Rev. W. Bracxisy, B.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to Viscount Hill, Ke. Ke. London: Hatchard 


and Son.—These are agreeable and useful sermons, low, 


but evangelical in doctrine. —— The Difficulties of Edu- 
cation. A Lecture delivered in the Croft Chapel, Has- 
tings, July 16, 1848. By the Rev. W. Davis. Second 
Edition: London: Tayler, Crane-court.—Mr. Davis's 
views are somewhat intermediate, and, though on what 
we deem the right side, have no very emphatic enounce- 
ment of large principles. Loyalty and Religion the 

of the Nation. By the Rev. B. Banniva, 
M. A., Vicar of Wellington, Salop.— We see nothing in 
this sermon, which is on implicit obedience, ‘‘ our excellent 
constitution,” &c. Kc. &e., worthy of being remarked, 


except the fact of its publication. 


Dreaprut Accipent.— Insecure BaLcontes.— 
On Saturday evening, about eight, as Hannah 
Andrews and Ann Saunders were cleaning a window 
of the first floor at 8, Percy-street, Pentonville, their 
attention being attracted by something in the street, 
they went out on the balcony, when its fastenings 
* way, the whole were precipitated into the 
street. The former girl, falling on the door-step, 
escaped with little injury; the latter fell with the 
balcony into the area, a distance of about thirty feet. 
In her descent she came in contact with the area 
r , one spike of which, II the . of 
the right eye, completely dislodg at same 
time — crushing the bones of the nose. 
Another spike appears to have entered the shoulder, 


tedious | causing a severe wound. It is feared she will not 


recover. 


About 1,800 emigrants for the Australian colonies 
leave Plymouth monthly. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Ox THE Nxcussivy or usine Cuivre To Warn- 
Dainxine.—lIt is y with those who have 
been acoustomed to water-drinking in childhood, 
that it will show its good effects in after life, 
— the first nine months, the infant is to be 
no ed by its mother’s milk, which serves aa food 
and — it is . —— to other aus- 
tenance during the period of weaning. After this is 
accomplished, however, the infant should have fresh 
water as well as milk. By water-drinking in child- 
hood and youth, the foundation of a durable stomach 
is laid, and thus of a healthy body throughout life. 
The nervous and blood systems are over-excited by 

viands, spices, beer, wine, chocolate, coffee, &. 

and thus a constant artificial state of fever is main- 
tained, and the process of life so much accelerated by 
it, that children fed in this manner do not attain 
perh —— 7 nature. my deen, 
experience has ta ey generally me 
ionate and wilful, having neither the will nor 

he power to make themselves or others happy. 
F rmore, too exciting and nutritious food gives 
tise to many diseases to which they fall a sacrifice 
in early years. Parents should weigh this well; they 
should throw aside their prej 


against water, 
which they look upon as — — oon · 
sidering that the tender organism of children requires 


far more nourishing diet to bring it to maturity than 
——— 9 body of the adult. isa 
wrong notion: children thrive best upon a simple, 
moderately nourishing vegetable diet, on milk and 
pure water ; we see this confirmed in the cottage o 


the .— From H herapia, Thomas 
Smethurst. M.D. — 7 


Tun Femare Sex. — The celebrated traveller 
Ledgard paid the following handsome tribute to the - 
female sex: — I have observed,“ he says, that 


women in all countries are civil, g, tender, and 
humane. I never addressed myself to them in 
language of decency and friendship without receiving 


a decent and friendly answer. With man it has 
often been otherwise. In wan over the barren 
lains of inhospitable Denmark; h honest 
weden and frozen Lapland; rude churlish 
Finland; unprincipled Russia anc de wide-spread 
ons of he v Tartar; if — 7 meth 
cold, wet, or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
to me, and uniformly so: and to add to this virtue 
(so worthy the appellation of benevolence) these 
actions have been performed in so free and kind a 
manner, that if I was I drank the sweetest 
draught; and if hungry I ate the coarsest morsel 
with a double relish.’’—<Starling’s Noble Deeds of 
Women. ' 
Frpetiry or A Neoress,—A melancholy example 
of the faithful affection of a foster-mother for the 
infant entrusted to her care occurred in the year 
1770, at the time of the dreadful eatthquake, which 
made such ravages in St. Domingo :—** A negress of 
Port-au-Prince found herself alone in the house of 
her mistress with the or child, whom she 
nursed. The house shook to its foundation. Every 
one had taken flight; she alone could not i 
without leaving her infant charge in danger. e 
faithful negress flew to the chamber, where it lay in 
the most profound sleep; at that moment the walls 
of the house fell in; anxious only for the safety of 
her foster-child, she threw herself over it, and serving 
as a sort of arch, saved it from destruction. The 
child was indeed saved; but the unfortunate ne 
died soon after, the victim of her fidelity.“ — bid. 


Tus Lesson oy Wireervonce’s Live,—To speak 
of fame and glory to Mr. Wiiberforce, would be to. 
use a language far beneath him; but he will surely 
consider the effect of his triumph on the fruitfulness 
of his example. Who knows w the greater 
part of the benefit that he has conferred on the 
world (the greatest that any individual has had the 


means of conferrmg), may not be the encouraging 
example that the exertions of virtue may be crowned 


by such splendid success? We are apt petulantly to 
express our wonder — 1 — — 
necessary to suppress t 0 
more just seflestion will be, that a short perind of 
the short life of one man is, well and wisely directed, 
ory eee 
Booxs waich Maxe Ons Tuinx.—For my own 
part, I have ever the most profit, and the 
most pleasure also, from the books which have made 
me think the most; and, when the difficulties have 
once been overcome, these are the books which have 
struck the deepest root, not only in my memory and 
understanding, but likewise in m ons. 
If you would fertilize the mind, the plough must be 
driven over and through it. The gliding of the 
wheels is easier and rapider, but only makes it harder 
and more barren. Above all, in the present age of 
light reading, that is, of reading hastily, thought- 
lessly, indiscriminately, unfruitfully, when most 
books are forgotten as soon as they are finished, and 
very many sooner, it is well if something heavier is 
cast now and then into the midst of the literar 
public. This may scare and repel the weak: it will 
rouse and attract the stronger, and increase their 
strength by making them exert it. In the sweat of 
the brow is the mind as well as the body to cat its 
bread. Ni sine magno Musa labore dedit mortalibus. 
Are writers then to be studiously difficult, and to tle 
knots for the mere purpose of compelling their 
readers to untie them? Not so. Let them follow 
the bent of their own minds. Let their style be the 
faithful mirror of their thoughts. Some minds arc 
too rapid and vehement and redundant to flow along 
in lucid transparence; some have to break over 
rocks, and to foree a way through obstacles, which 
would have dammed them in. Tacitus could not 
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write like Cesar. Niebuhr could not write like 
Goldsmith.—Archdeacon Hare: “ Guesses at Truth. 


Finest Stout or Norway Aub A NoRmweaian 
Towx.— When I returned upon deck after breakfast, 
the first object that attracted my attention was the 
helmsman. He smiled as soon as his eye met mine, 

ition, his Spanish-looking hat. 
He was a stout, tall, fair-complexioned man, with a 
mild expression of countenance, blue eyes, a long 
straight-pointed nose, high cheekbones, and light 
flaxen hair, flowing down almost to his shoulders. 
He made some observation to me in a dialect which 
a mixture of German, Celtic, and 
; but the sense of it was incomprehensible. 
I said, in reply, pointing to the land 
miles from us. Ja, ja,“ he an- 

to our interpreter, in 


the Esquimaux, and now I have formed their ac- 
pz ae pe Ge ee. 
wegians are a branch of that y. 0 ; 
the nearer we the shore, h ntened in 
„Though we were now not a from the 
and formidable rocks, no harbour or creek 
y kind could be seen where we might find 
our northern guide continued to point 
finger, and as well as he could in 
idiom, the mouth of the 

Chris- 
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terrific, the sea breaking 

them with tremendous noise and 
the waves ever rest peaceabl 
the North Sea and of the Ca 
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wind, rises to such a great height thet 
to run for into some of 
smaller abounding in this quarter. It was 
now mid-day, and the sun shone with more heat 
felt in the tropics. Indeed, everything 
reminded one so vividly of a tropical cli- 
it required some resolution to keep ima- 
422 in subserviency. The thermometer was at 
on deck ; and our good-tempered pilot told us it 
was “‘ manga varm” in August. At one o'clock the 
gallant “‘ Iris“ might be seen gliding along, with her 
speed and , in smooth water, up 
Christiansand fiord. As we sailed along, we 
and then catch a glim of large and 
in all directions, in full sail, wending 
way ugh the tributary fiords to some town 
in the interior. On each side of us ruse from the 


4 


most profound silence, which is a peculiarity of these 
fiords. Ever and anon, the gulls, in flocks of thou- 
sands, would soar into the air, only the flapping of 
their wings echoing through these silent moun- 
tains. At three o'clock, as we sailed round an enor- 
mous rock about a mile high, with not a tree or 
shrub of any sort on its surface, the town of Chris- 
tiansand burst upon the view. — Ross's Yacht 
Voyage. , 

Tun Composition oy THE Desertep ViLLacs.— 
The sweetest poem of Goldsmith was composed 
coe 4 2 — — 1 — 2 
diaappointment. ashin g was shown the 
om Islington when the „ Deserted Village 
was written; its panelled wainscot and gothic win - 
dows an air of antiquity to the place. It 
is pleasing to reflect how cheeringly those rays of 
poetic sunshine must have broken upon the — 
and sadness of his ſortunes. I remember,“ says 
an ingenious writer (Hibbert's P y of Ap- 
paritions), that about the age of fourteen, it was a 
source of great amusement to myself, if I had been 
viewing any interesting object in the course of the 
day—such as a romantic „a fine seat, or a review 
of a body of troops—as soon as evening came on, if 
I had occasion to go into a dark room, the whole 
scene was before my eyes, with a brilliancy equal to 
what it had in daylight, and remained 
visible for several minutes.“ It may have been so 
with Goldsmith. While he was toiling down the 
midnight chimes, over the task which was to 
prov him with bread for the morrow, the 
remembrance of the rural — of his youth 
returned to his heart, cooling the fever of the 
spirits, and gilding the dreariness of reality with the 


beauty of imagination. The ivied castle, the glim- 
mering ruin, the pastoral brook, shone into his eyes. 
But es y the scenery of home revived before 


bim. There are no pleasures, he observed, gen- 
sual or sentimental, which this city does not pro- 
duce; yet, I know not how, I could not be content 
to reside here for life ; there is something 89 seducing 
in that spot where we first had existence, that no- 
thing but it can please: whatever vicissitudes we 
experience in life, however we toil, or wheresoever 
we wander, our fatigued wishes still recur to home 
tranquillity; we long to die in the spot which gave 
us birth, and in that pleasing expectation find an 
opiate for every calamity.” uch were the affecting 
tentiments of the citizen of the world. .We can 
picture to ourselves the glow of joy with which, 
under the magical guidance of memory and fancy, 


from the drudgery of the present into the 
the past; the lover's seat arose before 
lea — 4 round 


to revisit, after all his wand 

his childhood—to display his book- 
the w i ers—to 
men at the chimney corner by stories of 
had seen and felt—and at last to close his 


A Reuictovs Brornernoop or Rossers.— The 
tion and in their 


analogy of the south of Euro 

or the banditti of the middle ages, yet resemb! 
more nearly some of the illegal confederations which 
have been organized in modern days and more civi- 
lized communities in Europe, in their assembling by 
night only, and dispersing and following peaceable 
occu ns during the day, most of them en- 
in the cultivation of the soil, or following 
mechanical trades. Individuals among them were 
well known as sirdars, by whom their expeditions 
were projected, and by whose orders the gang was as- 
sem at an appointed spot, generally a grove near 
the village to be attacked. The members of the gang, 
who were secretly known to the sirdars, and some- 
times to each other, repaired to the place variously 
armed, chiefly with swords, clubs, and pikes, and 
some with matchlocks. Their numbers varied from 
10 or 15 to 60 or 60. When collected, their maraud- 


troness of thieves, typified by a water- 
blades of grass. The ceremony was 


disg j or co 
faces with masks, to the object of their expedition, 
usually the dwelling of some shopkeeper or money 
changer, in which it was ex to discover trea- 
sure. Occasionally, the motive of the attack was 
ve ; and information given by the house- 
holder, or some of his family, against any of the 
members of the gang, b ht upon him the resent- 
ment of the whole fra ty. Upon entering the 
village, it was customary to fire a gun, asa signal to 
the inhabitants * within — ap The 
house against w opera was designed was 
then surrounded; and whilst some of the gang forced 
an entrance, others remained as a guard without. 
Unless exasperated by resistance, or instigated by 
revenge, the Dakoits did not commonly proceed to 
murder; but they perpetrated atrocious cruelties upon 
such persons as refused to give them, or were unable 
to give them, information regarding property which 
they suspected of having been concealed, burning 
them with lighted torches or blazing straw, or 
wrapping cloth or flax, steeped in oil, round their 
limbs and setting it on fire, or inflicting various tor- 
tures, which caused immediate or speedy death. 
The object being accomplished, and the ty se- 
cured, the gang retired before daylight, pet f the 
individuals resumed ‘their daily occupations. Such 
was the terror inspired by their atrocities, such the 
dread of their revenge, that few of their neighbours 
ventured to inform or give evidence against them, 
although well aware of their real character and pro- 
ceedings. The police, intimidated or corrupt, rarely 
interfered until the robbery was completed, and 


the trators had disappeared; and their inter- 
position was far from welcome to the people, as their 
unprofitable and vexatious inquiries frequently 


no other purpose in view than the extortion of money, 
as the price of forbearing to drag the villagers, un- 
willing witnesses, before the European magistrate, 
or even — — ae them of being accessary to 
the crime.— Wilson's History of India. 


GLEANINGS. 


A citizen of Mississippi has left 100,000 dollars 
for the establishment of a college in Liberia, Africa. 


Baitrisx Putrits.—The Rev. E. No pastor of 
the Free-will Baptist Church in Boston, is now in Eng- 
land. Wri to his congregation, he complains of 
lish* pulpits, which, says, are so high that the 
re one of going up to the masthead. — New Yor 
Evangelist. 

Coton oy Naxes.—A gentleman, travelling near 
St. Neot's, asked a coun what was the provincial 
name of the town. Woy, Sur,” replied the clown, 
ha a calls it Sneets, some Snotts : ol always calls it 

notts. 


The Scottish Press mentions a report that the 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries resident at the 
capital of Loo Choo, where the people are described by 
Captain Basil Hall and other voyagers as of so peace- 
able a disposition as to be almost wholly ignorant of 
— — or weapons, have all been murdered by the 
natives. 


The New York Tribune says: If there's a pecu- 
liar hat born and worn in Bond-street, London; a new 
revolutionary blouse in Paris; an extraordinary pair of 
trousers in Berlin; a special style of beard among 
Persians; Russian whiskers or Roman moustache—look 
for it in Broadway, and you shall find it. 

“A correspondent,” says the Railway Chronicle, 
„ho had occasion to travel over 2,000 miles of railway, 
with only that fitful sort of sleep obtainable in a tra 
in transitu, suggests the desirableness of establishing, 


in cases where the journey is a prolonged one, what 
palls railway — 9 * 


the | for 


Lrprarnizs.—The building of an hotel and 4 
church, and the formation of a library, seem to be re- 
arded in the United States, not as which should 
ollow as a consequence, but precede as a cause. In the 
old country we gay, Let us have them, for we have a 
population that needs them.” In the new world they 
say, “‘ Let us have them in order that we may have a 
„ pall — Mr. % Letters ( Manchester 
) 


Startiine Facr.—Apart from hedgerow trees, 
the land nae by the fences alone throughout the 
county of Norfolk is not less than 48,000 acres; and de- 
ducting from this one-fourth for the space necessarily 
required for hedges, would leave 32,000 acres disposable 
for corn and we. Yet Norfolk is by no means so 
much encum by unnecessary fences and trees as 
many other districts, and its fences generally are 
within narrower bounds than those of any other county 
in England.—Mr. Harris Fleming. 

New Use ron Arpent Sriaits,—A . 
dent of the Ohto Cultivator says that a little lech. or 
almost any kind of ardent 0 —— on the bottom 
boards around and under a hive of belligerent bees, will 
allay their e cause them to cease 1 If 
an article which sets the human race by the ears will 
produce peace and harmony in a hive of bees, the fact is 
certainly anomalous.— Washingtonian. 


IncrEpIsLE Storry,—A most horrible instance of 
“pen amg ae — ep recently at Baton Rogue, 

uisiana, person of a gallant soldier, an arm 
major, who lost an arm in one of the earliest battles. 
Sitting alone in his room, at the above military post, the 
fancy took fast hold upon his mind that he saw the 
Virgin Mary sitting or standing in the midst of 
upon his hearth! She told him that he was devoid of 
the requisite firm as a test, required him to 
thrust his remaining han the live 
so, and held it there until the hand and half of 
arm had been consumed or vision 


dition. For two days he seemed to remain insensible, 
but revived sufficiently to relate the particulars 


above. 8 est of all, he experienced not the test 
— 4 time his arm was b , nor while the 
iving coals were heaped upon his lap! His death was 


consequent upon the injuries self-committed upon his 
person.— Baltimore Sea 75 


BIRTHS. 
* — * ——— — Dr. JAMES 

IsLoP, Medical Missionary, to , of a son, 

Sept. 22, at Arundel, the wife of Haenay —— Esq, of 


a son. 
Oct. 4, at 9, Boxworth-grove, Islington, Mrs. Josuru Sout, of 
& son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 24, at Bamford Chapel, near Rechdale, by the Rev. 
James Bruce, Mr. James Jackson, of Hooley-bridge, registrar 
of births, and deaths for the district, to Miss Rapeoca 
Baown, of Crim 

Sept. 26, at St. John’ Hackney, by Rev. A. Gordon, M. A., 
WILLIAM CARPENTER, „ of Camb heath, to SorHia 
HaYwarp, eldest daughter of Jesse Hopson, Esq., of 88. 

, Camberwell, by the Rev. 
Den- 


ney. 
e Cha 

son of W. B. Gurney, „ of 
— — daughter of the late 


ent Chapel, Smethwick, by the Bev. 
James, Mr. J. L. r of Bist well to 
HARLOTTE, only daughter of James Jamas, Esq., of 


98, at Zion Chapel, King’s- Dublin, the 
Rev. J. „ Mr. Joan —— to Miss ELI Bh 


a. 
Sept. 28, at the lndependent Chapel, Langport, the 

Rev. William Nicholls, Mr. Witttiam GLovae, — 2 to 

Miss Priscitta RANDALL. 

by the 
BLLS 

iscount 


George Patiew, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


unton, to Evizabera Laaban. 
Sept. 18, at Madrid, J 2 — 65, f 
AMES Henperson, Esq., or- 
ae her 1 Majesty's — for Ke nepublic 
um 
20, at Beddington, in the of Surrey, in his 108nd 
san’ Gateee — n the . of Bed- 


dington. 

Sept. 24, Cual Lovarr „ of in his 80th 
year. He had been a resident of the parish of the 
whole of his long life, having served all the parochial 
offices with zeal and ty; be was a subscriber to many 
— I one tee Gied meek ted and re- 
Der at Brighton, shor a hang ene e n which 

p righton, a and ness, 
he bore with the greatest resignation, Heng son of the 
ht Hon. William Yates Peet, in the Wah sone his 


e. 
7. 24, aged 70, Ann, wife of Mr. Jose OclLvis, North 
Shields. 


Sept. 28, at a very advanced age, Mre. Fitron, relict of Joshus 
— E. of Melareth Sheene, Cambridgeehire, Mrs. —— 
rough a course ears, was h in esteem * 
large Zurcde of friends and in her the poor of the neighbourhood 
9 2 ap seg and N benefactress. 5 * 
t. 7rd Mr. WILLIAM DURRANT, 
K devoted Sabbath-echool teacher, and the 
senior deacon of the Independent church, Lindfield, Sussex 


Sept. 30, at Upton-upou-Severn, of cons , Mr. Daum! 
PuiLiips, draper, formerly of Pershore, II, leaving a wife 
and (wo children, and a numerous iriends to mourn bis 
loss. The deceased was a member and vil in the 


death most — 8 <4 
excellent Romane, Tb 
in peace.“ 


Or.. 4,] 


Che Meoucenteruris. 


——— —ñͤ h — — — — n 


2 — äꝶ a 
MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
Oi. INTELLIGENCE, 

The decision of the holders of Bank of Kngland Stock 
upon the question of a dividend of 3} per cent. and a 
von us of I per cent., has been given since our last, and 
in faveur of the recommendation of the Directors that 
the bonus should be withheld for the present year upon 
the ground that it would nat be pradent to break in upon 
the Reserve of the Bank. There appears, however, to 
be some maisconception, or a great degree of ignozance, 
concerning what this Reserve is and what it cepresents ; 
and Mr. Alderman Salomons, therefore, has given notice 
of a motion te divide it among the shareholders—con- 
ceiving that it represents profit solely. The motion will 


be brought on shortly, and then we trust a full explana- } 


tion will be givem aa to the constituency of this fund. 
In the meantime, Bank Stock has declined about 2 per 
cent. 

The English Stock Market has been generally heavy 
throughout the week. Prices have been maintained at 
about their former quotations. 

The following were the quotations this (Tuesday) 
evening at the close of business on the Exchange :— 
Three per Cent. Comsola, 86 to l. Bank Stock, 193 
to 206. Reduced Threes were 862 to 4. Three-and-a 
Quarter per Cents., 87 to 4; Long Annuities, 84. 
India Stock, 234 to 237; India Bonde, 2s. to 32s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, June, 2s. to 200. 
March, 30s. to 33s. premium. 

The Foreign Market has been rather active, but no 
improvement has taken place in prices, with the excep- 
tion of Mexican and Portuguese securities. The former 
appears now te be the favourite stock. The advanee 
upon the Portuguese Bonds has been 1 per cent. upon 
the statement eontained in accounts from Lisbon that a 
remittance was about to be made. The advance and the 
cause of it are not a little suggestive of the state of the 
times. 

of the wee this da 
l ght ne Bailes Shares F 
little, and for a few days a essive im ' 


began again to decline, 
and greatly downward. There is 
one u to the holders of this stock, and but one 


a 
Quarterly Revenue returns to the 5th inst. are 


now anxiously ex It is quite impossible thus 
ly that reise rel can fave been ascertained 
but it is said the statement will be favourable, and 


there who even venture to atan increase 
these expecta 


33 
* T sock antici 


We cam see no ground 


Trade, we regret to say, shows few signs of improve- 
ment. ly all the markets are reported and 

ts from the provinces indicate no better state 
of thiags. 

THE GAZETTE. 
Friday, Sapt. 29. 

An account, ot te tha hot D and Bch Victor 
for the on Saturday the 23rd day of Sept, this 


ey DEPARTMENT, ‘ 
Notes issued ...... 37,237,435 | Government Debt. 1,0 


Securities .. 
Gold Coin & Bullion 
Silver Bullion „ 


100 


EN, 287,435 


N 2 Securi- 
Dead Weight — 


ie 634,260,984 434,880,506 
Dated of September, 1848. 
* M. MA, Chief Cashier. 


oth and 


The following is certified as a place d 
Tth William 


— pursuant to an act of 
„56. 8 


The Congregational Church, Dalston, Hack ney. 
Bauwerr, James, and + 
r 
GaskRLL, Saunen Lockett ) 


and Maso 
Swann, Jon, and Swann, WIL- 


us 
ber 9 


t solicitors, 


. r 
og ee ty og 


grocer, ; 
and Co., Lincoln’ ; and Mr. Leman, Bristol. 
Hax. Iams. — y. aria , October 5, 26. 
Jans, and Joun, Pollokshaws, Reufre 
— October 6, N. * 
Tuesday, October 3. 


-» 19,776,046 
„ 11,530,812 


omas, Conduit-street, 
ll, November 11; 


| 


— 


> 
— 


9 


ö 
f 
N 


— 


Nov. 


fiekh; and Mr. Carise, Leeds. 
Mappock, Jon, 


Mr, 


and Messrs. Morecroft and 8on, Liverpool 
SmitH, Jonn~ Aveuerous Gustavus, Manchester, auctioneer, 
Oct, N, Nov. Y: solieitors, Mesers. aulkner, 
and Skirrow, Bedford-row ; and Mesers. Hitchcock, 
1 mg ~ | 
Don wand, South 
— Sudiows, 


solicitors, 
Mr. Hodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The supply 


5 „ „ 666 „60 


„„ „„ 


fake 


f 
i 


currencies. 


AAA, Gn, Totnes, Devenshize, wine-merchant. 


BAN 
M‘ALLEBY, ALEXANDER, 
Westminster, 
Messrs. Yonge and 
Naga, Ros 
Qetober 


Hf 


have no improvemen 
moved off steadily ; all other kinds of Pigs slowly, at 


Price per stone of 8ibs. (sinking the offal). 


Inferior Beef 2s. 4d. to 28. 6d, I. Mutton 
makers, October 7, Novem- Mi 


ANKRUPTS. 
y-terracea, 
, October 18, Novembe 


bury 
and 
Surrey. 
ICHARD Eaton, Down-street, Piccadilly, 
Getober 12, November 14; 


tallow chandler, Oct. 13, Nov. 24: 
Jewry; and Messrs. Evans and Son, 


verpool. 
Rozinson, Jamus, Nantwich, Cheshire, corn factor, Oct. 16, 


Oliwer, 


24: solicitors, Messrs. Pownall and Cross, Staple’s-inn ; 


} Mesers. Walmeley and Co Wem ; and Mr. 1 l. 
Ress, Wund, and Roperrs, Evan, Liverpool, joiners, 
Oct. 16, Nov, 7 solicitors, Messrs. Chester and Co., Staple-inn ; 


Shields, grocer, Oct. 13, Nov. 10: 
Torr, and Janeway, and 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


SCOTCH 
Boswsa tt, T., Leith, spirit dealer, Oct. 10, 31. 
Paterson, D., Mary- 


by Glasgow, baker, Oct. 9, 30. 


DIVIDEND. 
G. Weiss, Liverpool, music seller, first div. of 2s.; on Thurs- 
day, 12, or on any subsequent „at Caze- } 
nove's, Liverpool, 
— —— ___ 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowpay, Oct. 2. 
of Wheat still continues limited, but 


large arrivals of Foreign Wheat, and all other grain, have come 
in since Monday last. Our market was dull and 
to-day for the new Wheats, except picked samples 


lower 


8 


5 
2 


: 
ker 


„„ 


„„ 


* 
300 0 0 


0 AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
SIX WEEKS. 


Wheat. ccccccecess 53. 7d. 
Barley 32 
Oats... 


eee Reet ee 


eheeee #1 
. 33 
. 37 
37 


eouvrLwe 


*eaeee eee eee ee 


* 


5 
1 
a 


i 


res 
2714722175 


8 
5 


f 


i 


aS 


attendance 


paid Silbs. The very 
the more general top Bd per 8 be; at 
viously to the close of market, a — 
Beasts, and we the Sheep, was effected. From the 


cad the best hall-breds commanded an 
rise in value of 2d. lbs. The beet 
2d. 8 Lambe 


i 


rE 
if 


g 
5 


to in value. 


if 


E 


Bee! 6 6 „ „ 000 0 2s. 8. 0 4. 2d, Veal. cece a. 2d to 4s. 0d 
Mutton...... 3 6 ee 5 2 Pork ee coed 10 5 
Hab or CATTL® AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. p& bs Calves. 1 0 
he 410 yor eee 5,120 seeeee 468 *eeere * 
M „ 4,0% 190460 D 400 


NUuwaarzand LEAL ENHALL MAkxgts, Monday, Oct. 2, 


Per lbs. by the carcase 


2 8 ..210 | Mid, ditto.. 
8 0 „ 3 2 | Prime ditto 
S @ ice S © TF UOMieccsrsee 
3 6 „ 46 small Pork. 


NS. 


to Tds.; stale and inferior quality irregular in 


— - — 2 — 
ee Surrey, ; 
20, Nabend 14> soli¢iters, Mesers. 5 


Wandsworth 
Nose, JamMus and R 
and Ebury-street, Pimlico, plumbers, 
— Messrs. Collins and Rite, Creseent-place, Black- 
Prior, WILLIAM, Strand, dealer, October 12, November 15: 

, n. 


SSSEISSESKESE- 


rt 


price, and difficult to sell. was a res ti of 

nen o@ered for shipment in all this month and to Mat ined 

at 58s. to 60s. per cwt. on board, and none sold. In Bale and 

Phe Conteact d ing may of Ney Provisions TP 1 — 
e wy 000 

of Pork, and 0,800 therece was taken on Thursday last; 

the Pork at about £7 5s., and the Beef at £6 58. per tierce. 
Cuggse Market, Oct. 2.—There has, during the t week, 

uapuse qpegerate demand, things have sold readily at 

our quotations ; sorts are sluggish; the trade 

are all bare of stock, and seem determined to buy only as neces- 


* —1 not N in 
srs of bes "Casary oes bol ether bight Sona 
ustard seed moved off slowly. Tares much 
the same as on Monday last. . 


Cloverseed, red 30s. to : B.. to 36. white, 30s. to 40s. 
.net 
Enn Li 211 i to S19 18. 
Trefoll (per ewt.) Se caainiese 15s, to Ble 
Ditto Cake ( 
Mustard (per 
Rares’ Winter, per povvoodecccbuvocesi " to 16s. 64. 
(per — — . to s. ; new, Sis. to Bie 
Forrron Suns, 15 
N e oe 28s. to 
Linseed ( L Dale ae a} Oda, tee a 
Kare Oake L — . Be, 
Coriander 2 168. to 90. 
empeeed, small (per qx.) . Me. ta 88.; — 2 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Farpar. 


—— 900d eee eee eee . ae 
Stock in Liverpool the Sist December, 1847 eee 363,530 
= * %o 438,970 
Forwarded unsold this year eae cog anes. : 
Ditto, last W 1 
| Imerease year as last... 
Increase in stock, as compared last year 
ee ea ee ee * 
* * * ame peried .. 
Increase of quantity taken for consumption ..... 2 


„„ „ 


Belgian Whlies „„ 


8 


| 


i 


1 
; 


Py 


°F 


per ‘ 
| — 
' 

of Tala 
: — 
fs. . C. on 
sales — 
Bough 
2 
8045. 24d. 
te bald., 
Skins. la. 
} 
Meadow 
New do. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Oct, 2. 


Stewart's, 17s.; Metton’s, 16s. 9d,; Kelsoe, 108. 6d. 
Main, 182. $4. 1 Tees, 182. 6d. Leſt roma. last day, 93 ; fresh 
arrivals, 195; total, 148, 


: 


3 


. 


i 


i 
1 


f 


f 


f 


Corras.—Good ordinary native Ceylon cold steadily, in public 
sale, at 27s, to 28s., which were full prices. 


—— - 


The Nonconformist. 


(1848. 


ä — * 


— 


in Europe. England has happily been 


can be anticipated; and this struggle, wh 
appeals 
kingdom, 
recognition of political rights. 

Among other topics, it will furnish, in a suecinct form, a 


he su 


As the Reformer’s Almanack” will circulate amon 


and Philanthropic Societies, &c. 


spared these violent convulsions ; been 
with the working of our political institutions has been so geuerally and loudly expressed, that Legislative changes, more or less 
extensive, are both admitted to be cage and felt to be inevitable. 
ether brief or protracted, will unquestionably be severe. 

character also, cannot be doubted; but to that end there must 
as will render Reform the result of intelligent conviction, f 
It is to assist in furthering this work that the Reformer’s Almanack ” has been 
information usually supplied by such works, its contents will be ada 
who, whatever may be their minor differences, are united in 


Will be published, on the lst of December, price 6d., The 


REFORMER’S ALMANACK 


AND 


POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1849. 


The year 1848 has been signalized by events unparalleled in interest, 


and affecting, either directly or remotely, every country 
but, while order has been respected, dissatisfaction 


That they will be effected without a — is more than 

That it will be of a pacific 

be such a persevering employment of facts, arguments, and 
rather than of vague impulse or tumultuous fear. 

rojected. While containing all the 

cial use of Reformers throughout the 

e removal of political wrongs and the 


ted to the es 
abouring for 


variety of particulars demonstrating the injustice and absurdity of 
our present representative system, and the effects of that system as seen in multiplied political, financial, and ecclesiastical abuses. 
t of taxation and expenditure, which, during the late session, attracted : 
form a prominent feature ; and the evidence of mismanagement and wastefulness in the disposal of public money, which has been 
elicited by recent inquiries, will be presented in such a shape as to render it easy of access, and permanently valuable. 

Embracing the latest information on the leading political questions of the day, 
official and other statistics, compiled with care and integrity—a record of public events during the present year, together 
practical directions respecting the Registration, it will form both “a Year Book for 1848. and a Directory for 1849. 3 

the most active and intelligent classes of the community, it will present 
a highly favourable medium to advertisers, and particularly to Publishers, Newspaper Proprietors, Public Companies, Political 
Advertisements should be forwarded without delay to the Publishers. 


London: Ay.Lott and Jongs, 8, Paternoster-row. 


eo large a share of public attention, will 


collected from various scattered — 
wit 


world's finest 
prices at whic 


rowths. 


a cup of really gros Coffee—are most effectually preserve. 
CAUTION To FAMI 


which prove to be gross imitations. 


JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEES. 
HE celebrity which these delicious COFFEES have attained is quite unparalleled. The enormous 


demand created for them throughout Great Bri. in and Ireland is a sufficient indication of the manner in which they are 
appreciated by those individuals and families who have made trial of them. 
CASSELL, and sold by his Agents, consists in their g eat strength, combined with a rich and mellow flavour, peculiar to the 
At the same time they are sold at prices usually charged for very inferior articles. 
any quantity, from two ounces to one ound, may be obtained :— 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. I. an excellent article 2 oe 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. 2, cannot fail to give satisfaction, being a combination 
choicest growths of Jamaica, possessing richness, strength, and flavour .. 
JOHN CASSELL’'S COFFEE, No. 3, to every connoisseur in Coffee this will prove a treat, com- 
bining the finest mountain growths of both Jamaica and Turkey........ eee 


Each Package forms a handsome Catty, lined with lead, so that the aroma and essential oil—which constitute the excellence of 


The excellence of the COFFEES imported by JOHN 


The following are the 


“Ta . 
of the 
—— TT TTT TTT ls. 8d 


2s. Od. 


Ligs.—The great celebrity and extensive sale of the above Coffees, have induced others to send out articles 


To prevent being thus imposed upon, buyers are requested to ask for Joux CassELu’s 
Corrss, and to see that the packages bear his signature, without which none are genuine. 


% All applications for this valuable AGgncy to be made direct to Joux Cassgtt, Abchurch-lane, London. 


OMCEOPATHY and its PRINCIPLES EX- 
PLAINED, being Four Lectures thereon delivered at 
Exeter Hall. By Joun Err, M.D. Price 33. 

These Lectures contain an exhibition of the mistaken views 
on which the old system of medical practice is foun led; an 
explanation of the nature of the homeopathic principle and 
of its application to the cure of diseases; a rationale of the 
— ae doses and a History of the progress of Homo- 
path. 


— 


Sold by SuaRrwoon and Co,, 23, Paternoster-row. 


FAMILY DENTISTS. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


HE importance of early attention to the 
TEETH can hardly be overrated. An incredible amount 
of discomfort, not to say suffering, may be prevented by submit- 
ting the TEETH of CHILDREN and YOUNG PERSONS to 
periodical inspection by competent Dentists. The too common 
practice of confiding to charlatans and empisics (who are in 
many instances journeymen jewellers) the treatment of the 
Teeth cannot but prove disastrous in the extreme, particularly 
where surgical skill is necessary, and has entailed a great 
amount of misery in after life. This may always be prevented 
by employing a properly educated and experienced practical 
DEN ist to examine, at short intervals, the state of the grow- 
ing TEETH ; this desideratum may be most satisfactorily ob- 
tained by applying to J. BEAVERS and CO., who will under- 
take the responsibility at a fixed amount per annum. 
MESSRS. J. BEAVERS and CO., Surgeon Dentists to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 29, Great Windmill- 
street, Haymarket. 
ESTABLISHED 1730. 


— — 


MIGRATION and COLONIZATION. — 
IMMIGRATION being much required in Australia, New 
Zealand, &c., and as the supposed expense of an outfitoften pre- 
vents individuals emigrating, S. W. SILVER and CO., clothiers, 
ontfittere, and contractors (having a large interest to maintain 
iu those colonies), have been advised to make known that the 
can supply OUTFITS for MALE er FEMALE EMIGRANT 
from Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less when needful; and for 
children in proportion, at No. 4, Bishopsgate-street Within, op- 
posite the London Tavern. S. W. Silver and Co., being the 
makers of nearly every article in all the outfits they supply, and 
as one of their objects is to promote emigration, they neither re- 
ecive from agents f nor pay the too-usual commission to any per- 
son introducingpassengers to be fitted out, so that the passage 
and outfit may be procured at the least possible expense; but 
they will, on application, advise passengers how to obtain the 
most economic passage to the colenies. They have a represen- 
tative in every Australian colony, to whom they ship clothing 
monthly; thus they would forward small parcels free of expense. 
Navaland military officers, midshipmen, cadets, civilians, ladies, 
K., are outfitted as heretofore, at the Cabin-Passengers’ Out- 
fitting Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill (the emigration out- 
fitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bishopsgate-street Within), 
Loudon, and each branch at St. George’s-crescent, Liverpool. 


—— —¼rÄ 


O YOU SUFFER TOOTH-ACHE ?—If 

so, use BRANDE’'S ENAMEL for Alling the decaying 
spots, rendering defective teeth sound aad painless. Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Surgeons of the highest eminence. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING only; similar to that sold at 2s. 6d. 
May be had of Chemists everywhere. 


TsasTIMONIALS.—The Rev. J. Pady, Independent Minister, of 
Colyton, Devon, tays:—“ | applied it to two aching teeth, which 
have been quite easy ever since. I have waited to ace whether 
the cure was lasting, which Jam happy to say it is.“ W. Port- 
way, of Clapton-hall, Dunmow, says :—** I have recommended 
it to fourteen persons, and in every case but one it has given 
that relief which they have long sought, and for which some of 
them have been ata very great expense ; and the failure of that 
one was eutirely through not properly mixing the enamel.” 
Captain Thomas Wright, of No. 12 Newington-crescent, Lon- 
don, says:—** Brande’s Enamel is the most effective and pain- 
less cure for tooth-ache | have ever found. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to all sufferers.” Mr. J. Sergeant, of 
the Medical-hal:, Linton, > — | have known your Enamel} 
used in many instances with the most perfect and satisfactory 
effect. Io or three cases have occurred during the last few 
weeks, of persons who contemplated having their teeth ex- 
tracted ; but, from their — — 1 soundness, I recommended 
them to try Brande’s Enamel, and I have since been pleased to 
hear, that in each instance the parties have not only been free 
from the tooth-ache, but the teeth, which were formerly an in- 
tolerable nuisance, have again become useful in mastication.’ ~— 
See numerous other testimonials in various newspapers, every 
one of which is strictly authentic. , 

If any difficulty in obtaining it occurs, send One Shilling and 
a Stamp to J. WILLIS, 4, Bell’s-buildings, Salisbury-square 
London, and you will ensure it by return of Post, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Cheap edition, now complete, in one handsome volume of 68° 
pages, price 6s., cloth lettered, 


HE CELEBRATED PROTESTANT DIS- 

CUSSION between the Rev. JOIN CUMMING, D. D., 

and DANIEL FRENCH, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, held at 

Hammersmith, in 1839. A more thorough acquaintance with 

the great controversy may be acquired from this volume than 
from any other source.“ 


London: ArtTuuR HALT and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


Sold 
by all booksellers. 


Just published, price Is. 6d., 


7XPOSITORY DISCOURSES on the BOOK 


of RUTH. By the late Rev. T. N. Totier, of Kettering. 
With a Preface ty the Rev. WaLter Scott. 


London: Joun Snow, 25, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
HE CELEBRATED MANCHESTER ME- 
DICIN E, under the patronage of the Queen. The high 
and universal celebrity which ATKINSON AND BARKER'S 
BOYAL INFANT'S PRESERVATIVE continues to maintain, 
as a safe and agreeable Medicine, renowned for its efficacy in 


wreventing or removing the Disorders to which infancy is 
liable, affording instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affec- 
tions of the bowels, difficult teething, the thrush, rickets, mea- 
sels, hooping-cough, cowpox, or vaccine inoculation, and may 
be given with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer 
Cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic!—but a veritable 
preservative of Infants! Mothers would do well in always 
keeping it in the Nursery. Many thousands of children are 
annually saved by this much-esteemed Medicine, which is an 
immediate remedy, and the infants rather like it than otherwise. 
In short, whether this Medicine enters the palace or the cottage, 
the Proraietor feels an honest conviction of its power to 
assuage maternal pain for infant suffering—to convert that pain 
into gladness, that suffering into balmy repose. It is equally 
efficacious for Children or Adults,in English cholera, spasms, 
pain in the bowels, and other complaints of the intestines, 
owing to wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. It is 
highly recommended by the Faculty. 

repared and sold by Ropert Barker, 34, Greengate, Sal- 
ford, Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria), in bottles at 18. l4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. onl The 
4s. 6d. bottles contain seven times, and the 22. 9d. three-and-a- 
half times, the quantity of those at ls. ljd. each. Sold by 


Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. C. King, 34, Napier-street, 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, 63, Hoxton New Town. 


Oxford-street. Miller, Pitfield-street, Hoxton 
Towerzey, Glasshouse-street, Old Town, 
Regent-strtet. Foster, Stoke Newington. 


Elkington, Edgware- road. 
Prout, 222, Strand. 
Gifford and Linden, Strand. 
March, High Holborn. 
Vines, Aldersgate-street. 
ade, 39, Gos well-street. 
Johnston, 68, Cornhill. 
Osborne, Bishopsgate-street. 
Henderbourck, Hackney. 


Sold by all the Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale Drug- 
gists in London, York, Liverpool, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Co- 
ventry, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c.: also by all Druggists and 
Medicine Venders throughout the United Kingdom. 

CAUTION,.—Observe the names of “ ATKINSON AND 


BARKER,” on the Government Stamp. Established in the 
year 1739. 


Sheward, Cropley-street, New 
North-road. 

Wilmott, Borough. 

Kent, Blackfriars-road. 

Leare, Peckham. 

Tuck, Grove-street, Mile End- 
road. 


Coward, High-street, Stepney. 
Ke. &e, — 


GUTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 
98, NEW BOND-STREET. 
OW READY, Splendid Picture Frames and 


Ornamental Works, Inkstands, Deseert and Card Plates 
Buckets, Bowls, Riding aud Driving Whips; Cricket Tennis, 
Racket, and Golf Balls, acknowledged to be better than any 
other descriptions ; Medallions: various Devices; many other 
Articles, both useful and ornamental. Tubing for Garden and 
other purposes, will be found superior to any now in use. 

The Cart Harness, Headstalls, Traces, &c., are worthy of par- 

ticular attention, warranted to be as durable as leather, at much 
less expense. It is easily repaired, and requires no oiling. 
_ The Boot Department is carried on as usual, under the super - 
intendence of first-rate artists. All boots are warranted to be 
impervious to wet, and, it may be remarked, keep your feet dry. 
Even the most prejudiced admit their superiority as to dura- 
bility, ease, and comfort. We need only refer to thoae who wear 
them to prove this assertion. Ladies and Gentlemen’s Boots and 
Shoes, Clogs and Goloshes, and Soles. Mill and Leather Bands 
of every description. To the Nervous, the Gutta Percha Noise- 
less Curtain Rings are with confidence 1:ecommended instead of 
the old Brass ones now in use. Post-Office Orders payable to 
ALEXANDEB THORN, 98, New Bond-street, 


— 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 
i i 1 ed, with Suppl 
a — in Three Vols. No- N 
A NEW ISSUE of this beautiful work, with 
Maps, Frontispieces, and other valuable additions to the 
Original Issue, will now be commenced in Parts containing 64 
in a handsome wrapper, price ls., and published on the 
et and 15th of each month. 


PART I., with fine Steel Portrait, and Memoir of Matthew 
Henry, will be ready on the let of October. 


s. d. 
Cobbin's Domestic Bible, Vol. I. cloth ........ 12 0 
Cobbin’s Portable Commentary, morocoo ...... 10 6 
Cobbin's Bible Remembrancer, square 16mo. .. 3 6 
Analytical Bible, morocco ......ccccecsccecess 10 0 
People’s Pocket Commentary * 3 6 


Gan. 
The Bible Sheet-Almanac for 1849, with 23 Wood 
Engravings ..00ccscccccceccccscscccsessseee O @ 


London: Partriper and Oaxey, 34, Paternoster-row, 


“HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. Edited 


By Frank Farrtecu.—The October Part, price Is. con- 
tains Two superior Engravings on Steel, and the following, 
among other articles of general interest :— 

THE MERIAH SACRIFICE. By Mrs, Postans, 

CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SIMPLETONS, By Mrs. Cowpen Clarxe. 

VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE, By W. u. 
BARTLETT. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CHATEAUBRIAND, 

HALT IN THE BLACK FOREST. By the Author of 
„Switzerland,“ Ke. &c. 

REVIEWS: —VANITY FAIR.—BROTHER AND SISTER. 
Gowrik. 

The first portion of a New Tale, entitled LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
or, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE, by Frank Fagacecn, wil] 
appear in the November Part of Sharpe’s London Magazine.“ 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. — The 
NEW VOLUME is now ready, containing EIGHT 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, and a variety off fatorestine 
matter. Price 4s. 6d. cloth, lettered. Forming one of the 
cheapest Volumes ever published. 


London: Artuur HALt and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, in 18mo, (illustrated with Twelve Wood Engrav- 


1 


ings), price 3s., cloth, 
CN TREES, their USES and BIQMRAPHY 


Leing the substance, with n o Lectures, 
delivered before the Frome — n, and in Bristol. By Joun 
Devotio 


Susrranb, Author of “* Thought n, Ke. 


The trees of Jehovah are fall of aap, the cedars of Lebanon 
which he hath planted.”—Pealm civ. 16. 


By the same Author, in 18mo, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


ON DREAMS, in their MENTAL and 
MORAL ASPECTS, as affording Auxiliary Arguments for 
the Existence of Spirit, for 4a Separate State,” and for a Parti- 
cular Providence. Iu Two Essays. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


WATTS AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS IN ONE, 


VIE INCREASED DEMAND, at home and 


abroad, for THE HNYMN-BOOK, has led to a consider- 
able REDUCTION in the price. It is now supplied at 


Purple Roan, lettered, 48mo...... 1s. 4d, 
55 50 S2mo...... 2 0 
* ” 18mo...... 3 6 


Here, in os BOOK, are found all the Psalms and Hymus in 
Watts really suitable for Public Worship, to the number of 340, 
together with 500 other carefully selected ——. 80 arranged 
that the Indexes will at once enable a minister to find hymns 
suited to his subject. SPECIMEN COPIES may be had free 
of expense, with all particulars, ou application to the Publishers, 
who keep the Editions in various bindings. Special Title-pages, 
with the name of the Chapel where the book is used, will be 
provided, if required. 

London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row; and of all 
booksellers. 


— — 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
THE CELEBRATED PORTRAITS OF 


ILLIAMS, KNIBB, and MOFFAT, in 


Style and Colour equal to Oil Paintings, continue to be 
offered by the Publishers of the Patriot“ at the following re- 
duced prices :— 

SINGLE PORTRAIT, 7s.—THE SET (Three,) 15s. 


Elegant gilt frames at 2s. 6d.; 4s.; 5s. 6d.; 7s., or 10s. each, 
ma be had; with cases at ls. 

Post-office Orders, payable to TIR and Resp, London, will 
ensure attention. 


% The Set in Frames (12 in. by 15 in.), at £1 8s., complete, are 
tit to adorn any room. 


ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 


Ten Minutes is insured by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Owen Thomas, Wesleyan 
Minister, Holyhead. 


Dear Sir,—I got a bad cold from a damp bed about 36 years 
ago, my voice was very bad ever since, bein eat pain to me 
when preaching or singing. I used many different medicines, 
and some of them do good for a little time, but Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers is the best of all—it clears my voice and stops the cough- 
ing instantly. I have never found anything yet to compare 


with them. 
(Signed) “QWEN THOMAS.” 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid 
cure of Asthmas, Coughs, and all disorders of the Breath aud 
Lungs. a have a most pleasant taste. 
rice ls, Id., 2s. 9d., and IIs. per box. 
Agents—Da Silva and Co., I. Bride-lane, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don; sold by all medicine venders. 


CAR at FOUR SHILLINGS per 
GALLON. : 

GEORGE and JOHN DEANE’S Carts are delivering 
Camphine weekly in all parts of London. Their Chain Spring 
Candle Lamps, Albert Night Lamps, and Children's and Ser- 
rants’ Bed-room Candle Lamps, are most extensively adopted. 
Deane’s stock of Hall, Table, Candle, and other Varieties of 
Lamps, is receiving daily accession of what is novel and most 
useful, at the lowest remunerating prices. 


DEANE, DRAY, and DEANE’S newly-invented 
CONCAVE RADIATING STOVE for Drawing and Dining- 
rooms is, with their PATENT COOKING STOVE, in daily 
operation. The approach of Autumn has produced a call for 
the PATENT PORTABLE VENTILATING SUSPENSION 
STOVE, so necessary for Greenhouses, Sick-rooms, or Apart- 
ments not much in use. 

GEORGE and JOHN DEANE, stove and Fender, Lamp and 
Bath Manufacturers, and Furnishing Ironmongers, Opening o 
the Monument, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


in 
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